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PREFACE: 


AVING -n confidered the cat 
| 12 ns hired the great 
| „ that this Terraqueovs 
2 5 ub. a0 which e 
; , rom its Creation, of 
2 25 25 and — Form, a u 
now find it, 4 Hills and Mountains, , 
Plains and Valles, ſubterraneous Cuuities, 
Nocls, Iſlands, Lakes and Seas; I con 


not but doubt of its Truth, and think ii ® 


had. a far different Face- and Form before 
the Deluge, from that which it has now. 
The D. ee attending the afore aid Opi- 
mon. may be reduced to four He 

Firſt, If this Earthly Globe bad been of 
the fame Shape and outward Form before 
Zhe Bale ge, * it now has, or any thing | ke 
it, the Univerſal oy (of * which þ 0 | 


. 


Is ſaid in Holy Scripture). cou'd not bove 
_. happened, 

Secondly, On that common E Tpotbefis 19. 
' Paradiſe 3 to the Scri ure- Account | 
_ of it, could have been on Earth. 

79 4 Thirdly. The lang Age Men before tt 
Deluge, which Scripture likewiſe mentions, 
wwou'd not naturally . been poſſible. 

And laftly, It wou'd not be fuitable to di- 

vine Providence, and God's infinite Goodneſs, 
to have created this Terraqueous Globe, as 

now it 1s. - 

"Neſs Difficulties T will endeavour 67 td 
urge, and then will deliver my own 12 
eee, for john Bape 

bf | | as altoget gu Jo 

| rick hand Neopolitan, in his Pa- 

=»  radiſus Terreſtris, and Doctor Burnet in his 

l Theory of the Earth, held the ſame, 

and. ſhall be my Guides, in this no JE 

wo e 7 be | 
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5 © common Hypothet n 
N 40 beventeentkh Ceatury 4 tha 
Creation, there happened.» a great In- 
nundation of Water, which covered all 
over, not one Region or Country alone, but 
even the Whole Earth, fo that the Water 
overtop'd the higheſt Mountain, for, as is faid; 
Gen. 7, v. 11. The Puntainsef the great Depth 
"were broken up, and the Thad. Gate, of Hes 
vrn were open'd ; by which-all- Mankind pe 
riſhed, excepting a few that were lay 


- 


Poat's Ark, After a time the Waters 4 


B 3 creas d, 


— 


BP. 
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creas d, the Waves and _ ſettled, be- 
in received into their Receptacles, the 

ountains and Fields a appeared, with 'all 
the habitable Land, much after the fame 
Form and Shape as it now appears. And 
thus happened the Ruin and Peſtruction of 
the Old, or Antediluvian World, and the 


Reſtauration of the new, or Poſtluvian 


Globe. 

But how many inſuperable Difficulties 
does this ſhort Narmti ve: contain? What an 

exceeding quantity of Water wou d be re- 
quired to overflow, firſt the whole Surface 
of the Earth, and then to heap up over all 
the Plains and Valleys, and riſe into the 
Air fifteen Cubits above the higheſt Moun- 
tains on Earth; for Scripture tells us, Gen. 7. 
v. 18. 19 and 20. That the Waters over flow- 
ed exceedingly, and ng all on the Face of 
the Barth, &c. and they prevailed but 
Meaſure upon the 3 and all the * 
Mountains A the aubote Heaven were 
wered ; fifteen Cubits higher was the Water 
above the Mountains. Where ſhall we now 
find in Nature ſuch a vaſt quantity of War 
ter? How man Oceans word; be d. be 
to make up immenſe Ocean, x 
Lini F Air"withou Coaſts, * or 

ts | Prog 


* 
* - 
* j 4 7 
1 
o * 
s £1 
_ ; 
„ r. 
: — 
ww - 
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deep in Coin Places, 1 y in Como. 


if the Waters were talen awwa 
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The, Auediluwian World, &. 
3tThe better to underſtand this, and being 
the matter to ſome cextain Rule, let us 
ſuppoſe all the Hils and Mountains en 
Earth td be taken 4 and the Whole 
Surface of the Earth to be en a Level, dt 
rather in u plain continued Cohvexity with 


the Sea, from whole Surface to the top 6f 


the higheſt Mountains under the Heavens, let 
there be but one Mile and a Half, or but one 
Mile only (that we may the leſs fuvdur 
our cir wn © i) tho* we be ecttdig'th 
6-Moutitains two Miles High- 
er 1 Ea; ye pats alſo t 

r Oct now extant / covers half the Sur- 
face of the tetteſtrial Globe; which is x 
doubtleſs, and that it is a quarter of a Mile 


Places, for tho" the Mair'Ocean be frueh 

in tlie middle, even! not to berſsdüd- 
ea, yet Gus Depth for the moſt TI 
eraſcth'by«De en that 


walk” fretti the: Coaſts 10 the 
Channel; 48 from a gteat Hl to 4 Val 
and con quetitly $i we are to | 
Shore, ot the Water commonly 8 
ſhallower and ſometimes biit few Perches, 
of” Yards deep.'\ Mottover in all Bays,” or 
Straights, and betwixe Tlands; the Scak 5 
* that ">, and there” ane mr 
oy "— 


— 


- 
A * 
5 * 
* x 
. 
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Places even fordable. Wherefare 1 think 
that a quarter of à Mile, or two hundred 
and fifty Paces, may he very well allowed 
for a common Meaſure. of the Depth of 
og Ocean. Therefore in og) oak De- 
nge, it was \neceflary that Oceans 
Ee like our preſent Ocean, ſhould be 
heaped over it, fo as to make up that huge 
Maſs of Water requiſite for fuck a Deluge; 
and alſo four other Oceans to cover the -reſt 
See terreſtrial Globe, or the dry Land 
An urn, 1 ie other, ere like 
dur relent, requiſite for Age 15 
is is true, x; my 12 "Hill, and 
Rocks take up 4 conſiderable; Pars of the 
dry Land, - much hi igher than the Seas; ſo 
thee you mi t think ſuch a Mag of Was 
ter not requilite to overflow' the dry Land 
2 5 — * te hgh N ee 
requiſite to ſwell up to t 
height, But to make amends for this, and, 
to conſim our Calculation: it is to be no 
ted. firſt, that we oled the Mountainy 
to he à great wer than really they 
4 efpecially if 1 conſider the; Mountains. 
of the middle of the Earth, EE 
pute the declivity ↄt the Earth, from the Foot: 
of ſuch M Mountains untq the Sea, (which 
Pee) is ſogn under ſtood hy the 1 | 
and * of „ we ſhall find them * 
Cd Shah muc 


The Antetliluvian World, &c. $ © 
much higher than we ſuppoſed them to be; 
for the height of Mountains is taken from 
their Baſes, or the Plain on which they 
ſtand; and if they be at a long Diſtance 
from the Sea, you may well add as much 
more to their height, by reafon of the De- 
clination of the Earth from their Baſes to 
the Sea; for Example, The Mountains of 
the Moon, are in the firſt place as high at 
the Aſcent is from the Egyptian Sea, where 
the River Nile unloads it ſelf, to the Foot 
of them Mountains, and beſides, as high-as 
from that Foot to their Tops for both 
muſt be computed when we meaſure the 
height of Mountains in regard to“ the 
Surface of the Seca. Wherefore, not only” 
four (as we ſaid before) but ſeven or eight 
other Oceans -ſhould be heaped over our 
preſent Ocean, that the Water might tran- 
ſcend the bigheſt Mountains, and that (which 
is more) fifteen Cubits, as Holy Scripture 
requires; which is enough, in my Opinion, 
to recompence the leſs Quantity of Water 
requiſite to overflow) the dry Land, by rea. 
ſon of the Mountains, Hills, and Rocks. 
HSecondly, it is to be noted, that the Re. 
gions in the Air, are much more ample and 
; capacious, than the concentrical Regions of 
| the Earth, in equal Thickneſs ; for, of all 
5 the Sur faces of a Globe, the neareſt the 
45 RE Center 


rive them? You will ſay, perhaps they 


$ The Antediuvian World, &c. 
Center is the ſmalleſt, and the moſt remots 


is the greateſt ; wherefore a Region of a Mile 
high from the Earth, is of a much more 


_ ample Space and Capacity upwards, than 


downwards, requires a greater Quantity of 
Water to fill it. 
Laſtly, There are ſeveral Valleys, and 
entire Regions, lower than the Surface of 
the Sea; and alſo many Vacuities, and ſub« 
terraneous Cavities, which ſhould be filled 
with Water. All which when well confi. 
dered, you will ſoon find that eight Oceans 
more, each of them as great as our preſent 
Ocean, are neceſſary to make an univerſal 
Deluge, after the manner commonly un- 
derſtod. notwithſtanding - the Mountains, 
Hills, and Rocks of the ry Land; and not 
only eight but ſixteen Oceans more, would 
be requiſite, if we had exactly calculated the 
hei 8 of the inland Mountains, and the 
pacity of the aerial Regions: But we 
think ae ht to be ſufficient for our Purpoſe 3 
for ſuch a Quantity of Water cannot be 
found in Nature; and he that can find 
eight Oceans mote, h well find et 


nay an hundred. 


Tell me then, T pe vers can ** 


find in this World ſo many Oceans of 


Water ? From what ſource ſhall we Ue⸗ 


The Amediluvian World, We Q * 


tame from ated — great Rain which. 
then contin rty Days an 
forty Niche, | But from Heaven we can 
have but very little, in comparifon to the 
great Quantity of Water we want, not 
even as much as wou'd make up one 
of the eight; nay not the tenth part of of 
Ocean, if we give credit to the Obſervati- 
ons which great Men have made on this 
point. That Philoſo pag Mercenniul 
; Phyf. Moch. page 
Computation concerning the 
of the Deluge. 1 EET. figs be, f 
| u It | 
dur Saen that a G l . 
Braſs in half an Hour's Time is filled.” 
an Tach and an half 66-4 82 
eſt Showers of Rain; but eſſel 
ſoaks nothing that is perceivable of the Way 
ter, a the Earth does, let 28 So 
an Inc Then ta 
the = rn: d to Be Rong fixty 
Tan ny Surface of i Earth, 5 
in forty Days, an Ni t 
yr It rained, OY e bas 
continual, and ſtill equal to our greateſh 
Showers, and that it rained fo all over the 
whole Earth. But, ſays he, the Water, or Rain 
of the Deluge ſhould be ninety three times 


greater, that it might overflow in that 
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ace of Time, to fifteen Cubits over the 
ountains of Armenia, which Mer /ennus 


extcads to a in Height. And ſo 
by this Author's Calculation, forty Days, 


and forty Nights pouring of Rain conſtantly 
over the whole Face of the Earth, cau'd 
ſupply us with no more than a little above 
the hundredth part of Water, which was 
neceſſary for the univerſal Deluge. And 
truly, however we manage this Matter, or 


moderate either this, or the Pres 
Calculation, it is certain after all our En- 


deavours and Attempts, there will be ſtill 
an almoſt infinite tity of Water want, 
Ing for the noetical Deluge, according ta 
the received Hypotheſis ; eſpecially it we 
conſider (as we ſhould) that the Regions 
of the Air in their Aſcent are ſtill gradu- 
ally of a greater Capacity, all which. muſk 
haye been filled with Water to the height 
of fifteen Cubits above the - higheſt Moun- 
tains. The Author of the Catena, on Gene/. 

. cap. 3. ſays, if the Deluge had happened 
by mens af Rain alone, as it is commonly, 

8 


| ht, then not only forty Days, and for- 

ty Nights Rain, but even forty Years Rain, 

Would haye been too little, Nay, if wo 

ſhould think that the Air itſelf was on ſett, 

purpoſe condenſed, and tranſelemented inta, 

Water, the Region of the Air wou'd not 
| Cnr ſuffice 3 


* dhe ene. 
4 


: Nature, 
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ſuffice; If - we: remember that the Air 


turned into Water takes leſs. Space by one 


hundred times: Then what ſhall we do? 
From what part of this World, or from 
what Regions ſubterraneous, middle, or 
ethereal, ſhall we fetch all the Waters, 
which are wanting? Truly, if thoſe. vaſt 
ethareal Regions were filled with Water, 
and that they poured them down to us, I 
doubt not but they might ſuffice, Yet to 
aſſert ſuch Oceans of Water above the 
Heavens, is a thin clearly exploded nows-. 
a:days (fince the Fluidity of the Heavens, 
with their Order, and Diſpoſition is found 
eut) and look'd upon by learned Men as: 


a. very ridiculous Opinion, inconſiſtent with 


Philoſophy and Aſtronomy; And even in 
Heavens, and that they fell down to us. 
in time of the Deluge in ſuch great Showers, 
that they might haye made up thoſe ſe- 
veral Occans neceſſary for an univerſal De- 
lage ; tell me, I pray, when the Deluge 
ctaſed, whither did all this Water go, or 
where does it lie now hidden ? But we. 
need not ſpeak. any more af theſe ſuper- 
celeſtial Waters, ſince all learned Men now 
acknowledge the Folly of that Suppoſi- 


tion: and hercafter we ſhall, explain the 
Seat, Origin and Uſe of thoſe, 
| Waters 


a 
. cc #3 
8 


* 
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Waters which Holy Scripture | ſametimes 
ſays to be above — Heayens, that is as 
bove the Air, or in the Clouds. 
Haying this ſearched) in vain the p 
rior and middle Places, or Regions, there 
remains only to examine the ſubtertaneous 
Regions, and what Quantity of Water wye 
can expect from 2 And to be brief, 
let us cely allow as much Water io be 
hidden in the Bowels of” the Barth, 'as 
there is ed on the Face of this tet 
lobe ;. to wit, as much as thetd 
in "the Ocean, and- in: all other - Seasp 
„and Rivers; tho it be altogether 
incredible, - And let us ſuppoſe that (the 
Earth, by whatever Force, Violence, or 
Inpulſe you pleaſe, to have caſt out all 
that Water at once over the Whole Hartke 
what will this 'avail'?! Wil it come ned 
our Computation at leaſt of the eight 
Oceans wanting to make ap the Deluge? 
You find ont but one, and that ſdt a 
laſt Shift: where then hall we find the 
reſt ? We have drained all the celeſtial} 


terreſtrial, and ſubterrahcous Treaſure- 7 


Water, and as yet we want full fi or 
ſeyen Oceans more to complete the univerſab 
Deluge. Moreover, if all theſe Oeeatis aud 
huge Heaps of Water were found, wherever 
* Ne, and that they could . 


the, whole Each, whither did, they 
retire again when the Deluge ceaſed ? Or 


hw LE ac Fe. i... AS .- 
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rather how could the . ever ceaſe : 
Or how could the Earth be ever diſcharged 
of ſuch a wonderful heap of Water? 1 
do not underſtand how they RE | 
conſumed. _ :. ac 5, H4bÞ 
- You will ps FI penn was no nel 
ceſſity for all thoſe — Calcu+ 
lations, and Arguments; the thing being 
done by a new Creation: for the Almighty 
God, to cauſe the univerſal Deluge, cres 
ated new Oceans of Water, as many as 
were requiſite, and after the Deluge, _—_ 


Boe - 1095-ogmas on 


To this I anſwer with St. Auguſtin, i, 
2. de Geneſ. ad litt. that it is not conves 
nient to have Recourſe to Miracles, or tao 
the Omnipotence of God, when we are td 
explain ſuch things, but rather to 
tures; his Words are theſe: 7 . 


fit 202 ar enquire accord; 


tures God has inſtitute ere roy mnt 
Tings, and not to — phoaled 


| Mook in them, or by them, with any Mix 


racle of his Omnipotence. Moreover, if we 


admit this Creation of a nety materia 
Subſtance, then we muſt ſay that God at 

the ſame time annihilated as much more 
15 ow material Subſtances, unleſs you 


admit 
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admit a Vacuum, and truly a vaſt one} 
and ſuch as would be capable of receiving 
fix or ſeven Oceans; for material Sub- 
ſtances or Bodies cannot - penetrate one 
another, And afterwards, when the De⸗ 
luge ceaſed, or was actually ceaſing, the 
i} . fame ſhould reduce to nothing all the Dis 
ih luvian Waters which he created a little be- 
1 fore, and recal again by a new Creation the 
| material Subſtances which he annihilated be- 
| 


fore, All theſe Reciprocations, and as it were 
Retractations in God's Actions ad' extra, 
| ſeems very unbecoming his Divine Majeſty. 
1 Beſides it is very clear in Scripture, that the 
| Deluge did not ceaſe by any ſudden or in- 
| = ſtantaneous Annihilation, but that the Wa- 
(| ters abated by degrees, and by little and 
1 ittle withdrew from the Surface of the 

1 Earth; for firſt the Tops of the Moun- 
tains were diſcovered, . and afterwards by 
degrees the Plains, and lower Lands; and 
the ſame holy e rep tells us, that the 
Deluge increaſed after the ſame manner: 
which does not with inſtantaneous 


Actions of Creation, and Annihilation, In 
fine the moſt part of our Divines do not 
allow the Creation of any new material 
Subſtance, fince the Work of the firſt ſix 
Days ; and the few that allow it, fay it 
ſhould never be admitted without extream 
12152 Neceſſity, 
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Neceſſity, which there is not in our Caſe; 
for I ſhall ſhew hereafter, chap. 12. 
how the univerſal Deluge could, and did 
happen, by natural Cauſes, without any 
3 to 1 it could never 

ppen ſo on common N 
has been ſufficiently * 


” 
© VET, PU we 8 8 - — 


is n ana. 
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05 the- Common Hypathefic, 
Eb e, ap e 


or tells us, Gen. 2. v. 8; 
that our Lord God had planted a 
Paradiſe of Pleaſure, wherein he placed 
Man, and that a River iſſued out of that 


- Paradiſe of Pleaſure, which was divided in- 


to four Branches, the Name of one, Phiſon, 
the Name of the ſecond Pebon, the third Ty- 
gris, and the fourth Euphrates. But that 
Adam eating the forbidden Fruit, was caſt out 
of this Paradiſe of Pleaſure, into ſome other 
Country or Region, and that a Cherubin, 

with a flaming Sword was placed — 
chat Paradiſe of Pleaſure, to hinder all 
Mankind from going thither any more. 
By which appears that the whole Earth 


was not that Paradiſe of Pleaſure where 
Adam was placed, but ſome part only, or 


particular Region of it; tho' I do —_ 
that the whole Earth, or at leaſt the moſt 
: of it, from Adam's Creation, to the 
luge, had a great Reſemblance to Pa- 
radiſe, and might reaſonably be called in 


ſome meaſure Paradiſiacal, confidering the 


* Phænomena's common to it, t 
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fo that particular Paradiſe where Adam was 
laced in the Beginning, as we ſhall. ſhew 
ereafter. All Authors both profane and 
_ agree that in the antediluvian, or 
ew paradifiacal World, and eſpecially in 
25 particular Spot of Ground which 15 | 
called Paradife, there was a perpetual Mild- 
peſs, Calmneſs, Sweetneſs, 12 Serenity of 
Air, never darkened with Clouds, 2 
diſtirbed by Storms, never corrupted by 
any unwhoteſbme Exhalations, but a con- 
ſtaht Spring exceeding temperate, without 
the leaſt alteration of Weather, or Seaſons, 

«7 uftin 2 5 7 Tertullian, Bal, Augultin, 


other holy Fathers tell us; which j 


e Avis} i Gene/. ſpeaking of Pargn 
| diſs, thus elegaurly d 88 8 . 


Nun hic alterni fuccedit temporibus unquam | 
Bruma, nec æſtivi redeunt poſt frigoraSoles , 
Hic Ver alſiduum cali clementia ſervat: 
Turbidus rug! abeſt, Ae ted ary | 


 Nubila diff fm g ceſf ara ſereno. 1 
Nec palit polo ct, 1 nun . In- 


bres ; 
Sed contenta fil dotantur germina fre. 
Perperud viret omne ſolum, terraque benigs 


ne 2 
0096. eng 
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Banda nitet facies : Stant ſemper colli. 
1 855 . bus berbæe, + 2 
: Arboribuſque come, &c. 


And this was in my Opinion, that State 
and Condition, not only of that particular 
Region of Paradiſe, out of which Adam 
was baniſhed, but alſo of the moſt part of 
the terreſtrial Globe after the Creation, and 
continued ſo to the Deluge, as we ſhall 
hereafter ſet forth, Now, I ſay, if this 
terreſtrial Globe on which we live, were 
fince the Creation, of the ſame Shape, 
outward Face and Form, as it is now, that 
ho Paradiſe could ever be found on Earth, 
by reaſon the aforeſaid Phænomena's, and 
Properties could never agree with any part 
of our terreſtrial Globe, as it now appears. 
My . Reaſons arc, becauſe the unproporti- 
_ onable Form of this terraqueous Globe, 
and the Inequality of the Times and Sca- 
ſons of the Year, are directly oppoſite to 
the conſtant and perpetual Calmneſs, Se- 
renity, and Temperateneſs of Paradiſe, 
where there was no Alteration of Wea- 
ther, or Seaſons, but a continual Spring. 


This terreſtrial Globe is expoſed to Wind 


and Tempeſts, ſubjet to Thunder and 
'Thunder-bolts, ſometimes frozen with Cold, 
lometimes burning with Heat, and always 

* M ſuffering 
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ſuffering the Rigour of unconſtant Seaſons, 
and innumerable Damages of the Air. 
Tis true, ſome Regions of this Earth are 
more mild, pleaſant, and temperate! than 
others, and enjoy a more mild and gentle 
Air; but notwithſtanding you will find na 
Region on the Face of the Earth, but what 
is ſomewhat ſubject, more or leſs, to the 
faid Inconſtancy, and Intemperateneſs of the. 
Air: In all Countries, under all Climates, 
there are ſame Changes and Alterations. of 
Heat and Cold, of Winter and Summer, 
with ſuch Miſchiefs as attend them. In, 
ſome Countries, the Heavens are ſo un- 
kind, the Earth ſo malignant, that they 
are not habitable ; ſuch are the great De- 


farts of Africa, and eſpecially of Lybya, 


the Wilderneſs of the Rocky and Sandy. 
Arabia, of Tartary, and others. Can Peo- 
ple live well and happily, as in the golden 
Age before the Deluge, where the Earth 
Is covered with deep Snow, and long Nights 

for ſeveral Months in the Year ? Or 
where the ſwarthy Inhabitants breath a ſhort 
Life, infeſted by the ſcorching Heat of 
the Sun ? Neither is there any ſelect Part, 

or particular Tract of this Earth, that 
might be in any manner the Seat of Pas 
radiſiacal Happineſs ; for in all* Places on 


5 even anger the molt temperate Cli- 
* C3 gar mate, 
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mate, the Inconſtancy of the Air and Sea- 
ſons wou'd ſtill hinder it. Where, I pray, 
over the whole terreſtrial Globe, cou'd a 
Man tarry, and live, and happily live, both 
Day and Night, under the openAir, through- 
out all the viciflitudes of the Year, as the 
firſt Mortals did? What ſelect Part of this 
Earth, could naturally, and of it ſelf give 
Fruit and Corn, and afford all Things re- 
quiſite for Man to live, not miſerably, not 
pitifully, as ſeveral Nations now live, but 
proſperouſly, but happily, as Men did in 
the firſt Age of the World ? Uh. 
Vou will fay, perhaps, that after Adam 
- ſinned, the Almighty God curſed this Earth. 
Well, did he alſo curſe Paradiſe, or that 
Tract of Ground out of which he baniſhed 
Adam after he ſinned ? If ſo, what Neceſſity 
was there in baniſhing him? Why ſo care» 
ful in placing an Angel with a ing 
Sword at the Entrance of it, to hinder all 
Mankind from going thither? Was Enoch 
and Elias tranſlated to a curſed Place, 
When brought into that Paradiſe, as St. 
Auguſtin tells us, lib. 2. contra Pelag. Chap. 
23 ? But if you ſay that Paradiſe was not 
curſed, it ſhould be till extant, if part of 
this terreſtrial Globe as now it is; and 
then we deſire to know where it is? Whe- 
ther in Europe, Afia, Africa, or — 
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And in what particular Tract of theſe 
four great Parts of our Globe? And if 
the Earth was curſed by God, were the 
Heavens and the Air alſo curſed by him ? 
What did diſturb and confound the plane- 

| tary Heavens, and the Skies which before 
were ſo mild, and ſerene ? What has cor- 
rupted and poiſoned the Air ? Or what 
has changed the Nature of all etherial Bo- 
dies, and corporeal Subſtances ? We have 
the fame Sun, the ſame Stars and Conſtel- 
lations, and all things above us, as far as 
we know, are after the ſelf ſame manner 
as they were from the Beginning: Therefore 
if no Change, or Alteration happened to 
this terreſtrial Globe, why don't we enjoy 
the golden Times and the perpetual Sprin 
of Antediluvian World? Or at leaf 
why can't we find out that particular Tract 
of Ground called Paradiſe, where Adam 
was before he ſinned?ꝰ | 
You may ſearch as long as you pleaſe all 
the Corners and Regions of this habitable 
World for Paradiſe, or for any Tra& of 
Ground fit for it, and you will find at length 
all your Labour loſt ; for if its Place be 
on this Earth, as you muſt ſay it was, then 
it muſt be either in ſome Continent, or in 
ſome Iſland or other. It cannot be in an 
Continent, or main Land; for ſince in a 
—* "C3 ſuch 
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ſuch there are Mountains, Valleys, and un- 
equal Tracts of Ground, the Courſe of 
Vapours muſt be irregular, and the Heavens 
inconſtant, with a turbulent Motion of the 
Air, which agrees not with the Phæno- 
menon of Paradiſe. And as for Iflands, I 
confeſs, that in ſome of them, eſpecially 
ſuch: as have no Mountains, the Air is 
ſome what more mild, more equal and tem- 
perate, by Reaſon they being ſurrounded 
by the great Plains of the Ocean, the Va- 


pours cannot be ſo eaſily condenſed, nor 


agitated by contrary Motions; as we ſee 
in the pacifick Sea, which for the moſt 
part enjoys a mild calm Air; yet notwith- 
ſtanding there are ſometimes moſt cruel 


and outrageous Tempeſts, and Storms, 


Senephies (a Storm where a Cloud is bro» | 
ken) Mxhydries (a Storm with huge Rain 
falling in an entire Cloud) in the Sea; 
and in great Seas, as the Storms are more 
ſeldom, ſo they are more fierce and horri- 
ble when they happen. The like I fay of 
ſuch Iſlands as are void of Hills and Moun- 
tains, and that therefore are more tempe- 
rate; and conſequently unfit for Paradiſe, 
beſides, fince all Continents are nothing but 
great Iſlands, if Paradiſe could not be in 
an Iſland, neither in any Continent, as the 


_ Globe now ſtands. In one Word there is 


na 
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ho Iſland, or Continent, but what is ſub- 
je to ſeveral Changes of Weather, and 
Alterations of Seaſons, more, or leſs ; ; and 
conſequently unfit for Paradiſe. þ 

We do not deſign by this to deprive alto- 
gether this Earth of Paradiſe, as if we were. 
to ſearch for it in the Moon, or in the Re- 

ions of the Air: We ſuppoſe undoubtedly: 

t it was on the Surface of this Earth; 
but we contend that this Surface was other- 
wiſe diſpoſed and ordered before the De- 
luge, than now it is, and that the whole 
Body of this Earth had not only another 
Shape and outward Form, but alſo a more 
commodious Situation to the Heavens and 
Planets, than now it has, as we ſhall here- 
after ſhew. 

There were ſome learned Moderns thought 
Paradiſe to be in Meſopotamia, others in 
Paleftine, and others in the Iſland of To- 
probane: But theſe good Men go very far 
both from learned and facred Antiquity, and 

lainly contradict them in ſundry Ways, 
tanchus Æugubinus thought it lawful to 
wits openly and with laborious Study, 
the Rights of Antiquity, to ſubyert utterly 
the Opinions of the antient Fathers, and 
turn the venerable Myſtery of Paradiſe i in⸗ 
to a meer Fable of a certain Garden, or 
rk {mall piece of Ground in Meſopotamia; 
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The holy Fathers tell us, that Paradiſs 
was very remote from our Orb, and un- 
acceſſible to all Mortals; fome of them 
placed it in the third Heaven, ſome in 
the Moon, ſome in the Air, ſome in the 
top of a high Mountain, ſome in another 
Earth, ſome in another World; and St, 
Auguſtin ſays that it was truly a terreſtrial 
Place; but very remote even from the 
Thoughts of Men: but if it had been in 

Meſopotamia, Paleſtine, or in any other 
Tract of Ala, or neighbouring Country, and 
as I may ſay, before their Eyes, or under 
their Feet, to what purpoſe would they 
ſearch for it in Heaven, in the Clouds, in 
the Air, in another World ? But let ug 
hear the formal Words of ſome of them 
for all; and of ſome of our chief Divines, 
St. Bafil Hom. de Parad. ſays, That Pa- 
radiſe 1s a Place more high, and more ex- 
cellent than the «vbole Earth, wonderful in 
its Beauty, conſpicuous of all Sides, free from 
Darkneſs and Shadows by reaſon of its 
Height, St. p Damaſcene, lib. 2. de 
Orthodoxa fid, Chap. 11. fays, Paradiſe 
is higher than all the Barth, adorned with 
a moſt temperate Climate, and with a moſt 
mild and pure Air, Hiſtoria Scholaſtica in 
Gen, 13. ſays, Paradiſe is a tft pleaſant 
Place, diſtant from our habitable Zone 4. 


— 
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lang Tract of Ground and Sea, and fo high 
that it reacheth to the Lunar Globe. Pt» 
. fer Lombardus, Maſter of the Sentences, 
ſays, 2 Sentent, diſt. 17, Wherefore they 
ſay that Paradiſe is in the Eaſtern Parts, 
and ſo high that it reacheth to the Lunar 
Circle. Albertus Magnus, Part 2, Sum, 
Theol. Tract, 13. Queſt. 79. This I jay 
without any Prejudice to a better Opini 
for 1 found in ſome moſt antient Books, that 
St. Thomas Apoſtle was the firſt Author of 
that Opinion, which Bede and Strabo follow, 
to wit, that Paradiſe is of ſuch a height, 
that it reacheth to the Lunar Globe. And 
the Reaſon why theſe Fathers, and great 
Divines placed Paradiſe ſo high, or near 
the Lunar Circle, was becauſe it muſt be 
a Place free from all Vapours, and from all 
obſcure, groſs, dull, and foggy Air, as 
Dioniſ. Carthufian. noted in Gen. Art. 19, 
Paradiſe is ſaid to reach up to the Lunar 
Orb, by Reaſon no Vapours come to that Place, 
But if Paradiſe had been in Meſopotamia, 
Paleſtine, in the Iſland of Toprobane, of in 
any other known Part of this terreſtrial - 
Globe, do you think but it ſhauld be 
ſubject to Vapours, to obſcure, groſs, 
and dull Air, to Winds, Storms, and 
Tempeſts, to Cold and Heat, to the 
Alteration of Seaſons, and their Inconſtan- 
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cy, and to all the Evils that attend them? 
For it is well known that all the Parts of 
Meſopotamia, Paleſtine, and of all this 
habitable World, are ſubje&t to theſe 
Changes, more or leſs : How then could. 
that be a fit Place for Paradiſe ? Was 
it in Meſopotamia, that the antient Fa- 
thers Juſtinus Martyr, Ireneus, St. Au- 
guſtin and others, placed Enoch and Elias, 
when they affure us that they were tranſ- 
lated to Paradiſe, and are as yet there? 
Did St. Bajl, St. John Damaſcene, and 
others, mean Me/opotamia, when they ſaid 
that Paradiſe was without Clouds, Winter, 
and all Alterations of Weather and Sea- 
ſons? Is it to Meſopotamia that Tertullian 
tranſlated the Souls of the Juſt deceaſed 
before the coming of Chriſt ? For certain 
theſe Fathers never dreamed once of Meſo- 
potamia, or of wy ſuch Place when they 
ſpoke of Paradiſe, | 

Moreover, Holy Scripture ſays, that a 
River iſſued out of Paradiſe, and was di- 
vided into four Branches, or rather Rivers, 
Phiſen, Gibon, Tigris, and ates ; but 
it is well known that theſe four Rivers do 
not take their Riſe in Meſopotamia, or Pa- 
leſtine, or in the Iflands of Toprobane in the 
Indian Sea ; neither do they begin from one 
Spring; but mary hundreds of Miles _— 
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der; how then could Paradife be in Me/opo- 
tamia, or in any other Part of Alia? 
Truly there are as many Opinions, and more 
concerning theſe four Rivers, and in ex- 
plaining their Riſe and Courſe, than there 
are concerning the Place of Paradiſe : Fot 
ſuch as even agree in ſaying, that Me/fopo- 
famia is the Place, yet they diſagree in 
explaining theſe Rivers; and each of them 
fully anſwers the Reaſons of the reſt. But 
let me aſk you, if that Spot of Ground in 
Meſopotamia, be the Place of Paradiſe, and 
that the aforeſaid four Rivers took their 
Beginnipg from thence, what Courſe did 
the River Grhon take, (not to ſpeak of the 


reſt) that paſſing from thence it ſhould _ 


ſurround all Atbiopia, as now it does ? 
Did it paſs over the Red Sea, or did it 
go through the 1#hmus of Egypt ls there 
any Track of that River all over. this 
Iſthmus ? How could it take ſuch a Courſe 
higher than both the Seas? Or how could 
it paſs from thence into Æthiopia, againſt 
the full Courſe of the Nie? For my part, 
when I conſider the- incredible Courſes, 
the Plungings, Sinkings, the blind and ſub- 
terraneoue Progreſſes of theſe Rivers, which. 
our Adverſaries invent to uphold their 
drooping Syſtems, and how ill they an- 
ſwer the Nature of Things, and the ſacred 

| _ Hiſtory 


3 


| parated from the Knowled 
World, by a certain 2 of a Fiery 


they were caſt out of In thus ſays, . 


ie Auelliluulan World, bc- 


Hiſtory of Paradiſe, I ſee myſelf without 
any Hopes of finding the aforeſaid four 
Rivers of Paradiſe in "this tereſtrial Globe, 
as it now ſtands, 
In fine, Scripture tells us that an Angel 
with a flaming and turning Sword was 
laced before Paradiſe, to hinder all Man- 
Lind from going - thither, and to keep the 
Tree of Life. We would be much bl 
ped to the Maintainers of the Me/opotamian 
adiſe, if they had ſhewn us any ſuch 
Place, and * guarded in Meſopotamia, or 
elſewhere on Earth: which if they 
do not, I know no reafon why 
ſhould place Paradiſe in Mes rt or 


in any other Part of Aja, rather than in 


Europe, and in ſome Kingdom or Pro- 
vince thereof, Several Holy Fathers and 
Divines, underſtand by that flaming Sword 


placed before Paradiſe, the Torrid Zone, 
or Antihemiſphere, who conſequently place 
Paradiſe beyond that Zone; Tr ertullian ſays, 
Apol. ad Gen. I. 47. That 1 is ſt- 
our . e or 


St. Cyprian, who is ſaid to he 3 Author 
of that moſt antient Poem, Chap. 2. in 


Gen, f peaking of Adam and Eve, when 


7 
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Dye n Barris dimovet hortts, 
EL hoe locat, medioque climinat igm s 


22 quo per celeri Cherubin evolvitur ſtu, 
Dum calidus defervet apex, flamaſque volurat. 


u e Jibre,Bipaln, ib. . ſpeak- 
Paradiſe, ſays, Here is hk. 
_ Heat there, but a tual Temperate» 
neſs of Air: After Sin, it was of all Sides 
ſurrounded with a flaming two-handed Sword, 
fo that its Flames, almoſt reached the H ca- 
vens; there were alſo Cherubins, that is, 
a Guard of Ange bs, ordered to ruſe the 
flaming of that . that the Flame 
might drive away the Men, and the good 
Angels the bad ones. And in fine, (omit- 
ting ſeveral others) - St. Thomas of Aquin. 
2 a. 2 æ. queſt. 164. Art. 2. ad 5 m. ſays: 
That Place (he ſpeaks of Paradiſe) ſeems 
chiefly to be inacceſſible, by Reaſon of the 
Vehemency of the Heat in the intermediate, 
or middle Places, from the nearneſs of the 
Sun; and this is fignified by the Flamin 
Sword which is ſaid to be a 1 Sword, 
by reaſon of the circular Motion of the 8 un, 
the only Cauſe of this Heat. 

If Paradiſe is, or was beyond the Tor- 
rid-zone, how could it be in Meſopota- 
mia, or Paleſtine ? And what place on 


the 
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the whole Earth, not excepting Me/opota- 
mia, can now be found, which is ſepa- 


rated from our World by a Wall of 
Fire, or by ſuch Flames as reach almoſt 
up to Heaven? Or is there any Place in 


Meſopotamia, or in the whole Earth al- 


together inacceſſable by reaſon of any 
Vehemence of Heat in the intermedi- 
ate Places, proceeding from the near- 
neſs of the Sun? Out of all this, I con- 
clude, if this terreſtrial Globe had been 
before the Deluge, and ſince the Crea- 
tion, of the ſame Shape, and outward. 
Form, as we now find it, no Paradiſe. 
could be on Earth, 
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5 CHAP. Il. 


The long Age of Men before the Deluge 

_ avould not be naturally. poſſible in the cm- 
mon Hypotheſis, 5 Ta 

E can find no greater Difference, 
or any thing more to be admired, 
wixt the antediluvian and poſtdiluvian 
eople, than the prodigious Diſparity of 
their Age; the Antediluvians living, ſome 
to ſeven, fome to eight, and ſome to 
nine hundred Years and more, whilſt the 
Poſtdiluvians hardly attain to one hun- 
dred Years, If the long Age of the An- 
tediluvians had been ſtill joined with perfect 
Innocency of Life, and had ended with it, 
I could eaſily be perſwaded it happened 
by ſome particular and ſupernatural Diſ- 
polition of God, ordering it ſo above the. 
reach of Nature: but that long Life 
continued to the Deluge, when Man- 
kind notably degenerated from the Ob- 


ſervance of the divine Laws, and con- 


tinued in People very notable for their. 
Wickedneſs till their end: wherefore it 
muſt proceed from natural Cauſes, It 
is in vain to ſay that it proceeded from 
a low, temperate Diet, and not eating 
PW - 95 3. pat 
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Fleſh. For ſeyeral Religious and Mona- 
ſticks liven even this Day after that rate, 
and yet hardly one of them attains to 
the hundredth Year, And to fay there 
was an unuſual Strength and Vertue in 
the Herbs and Fruits of thoſe Times, 
more than after the Deluge, is gratis 
diftum ; for the long Life of Men con- 
tinued to the Deluge, the Earth being 
curſed by God long before: neither do 
the Gentlemen that hold this Opinion, 
explain to us in what Form, Contexture, 
or Diſpoſition of Parts, or in what 
Temper of the Herbs and Fruits, does 


that vivifical Strength and Vertue conſiſt; 


and how does any Man know, hut the 
Herbs and Fruits of this Day, or at leaſt 
ſoon after the Deluge have or had ſuch 
Parts or Particles, ſuch vivifick Strength 
and Vertue ? Moreover, we do not grow 
old, neither does our Life - decay for 
want of good Aliment ; neither are 
Victuals better, or more excelling in ſuch 
Regions of this World where people live 
longer, than they are in other Coun» 
tries where they live ſhorter. | 

In ſhort, great Age, eſpecially of hun- 
dreds of Years, cannot proceed from the 
Goodneſs alone, or any Condition of 
Food ; for the Goodneſs, or * 
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of any Food conſiſts in this, that it be 
able to afford plentifully a delicate Succus, 

or Juice which may eaſily be converted 
=o Blood and Fleſh ; or which makes 
ſuch Fleſh, whoſe Particles may not 
eafily be diſſolved, and diſpers d: but 
theſe two properties, are ſo contrary to 
one another, that they can hardly be 
found in the ſame Aliment : for the 

more delicate the Juice is, the more ten 


der and flexible are its Particles, and the 


more tender and delicate Fleſh they make, 
whoſe Particles are therefore the eaſier 
conſumed and worn away, as we ' ſee in 
Children and fickly People: and ſuch 
Food as this does not ſeem to have an 
ſingular Strength and Virtue that might 
cauſe a long Life of hundreds of Years. 
The other fort of Aliment, whoſe Parts 
are more ſolid, ' and makes leſs diſſolu- 
ble, or diflipable Fleſh, ſeems a great 
deal more fit for the prolonging of Life; 
but ſince it is requiſite for the Preſerva- 
tion of Life, that not only the Fleſh. 
and Bowels, and princi arts remain 
in being, but alſo that they remain in a 
certain Temper and Diſpoſition, fit for 
the Exerciſe of all corporal Functions, 
both natural and vital, and ſince over- 
much Hardneſs, 8 N or 


* 
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Toughneſs of the Fibres, (which muſt fol- 
low thoſe Parts that are made of the ſaid 
ſolid Aliment) do very much hinder the 
ſaid Temper and Diſpoſition, the Con- 
ſequence is, that neither by means of ſuch 
Aliment, or Nouriſhment, our Lite could 
be prolonged for ſo many hundred Years, 
if the ſame external Gutes had been 
before the Deluge, which now after the 
Deluge drys and wears away the Body, 
and perverts the whole Temper of 
Parts. Wherefore, as neither the one 
kind of Aliment, nor the other, nor 
both together, can be ſufficient of them - 
ſelves, and in all Regions, to prolong 
human Life ſo far; ſo I think that any 
one of them might ſuffice, ſuppoſing the 
right Concurrence of outward Guſcs 
and that the Temperateneſs of the Cli- 
mate and the Air be fuch, that neither 
the ſmall tender Parts of one Food be 
ſoon diſſipated, nor the ſtrong ſolid Parts 
of the other over-much ſtiffened, or hard- 


e 


gions and Countries, People uſe divers 
ſorts of Food, and that with gobd Health, 
J muſt (conclude that in all Nations 
there are good Aliments, and that it is 
not (whatever Food it he) the Cauſe why 
*. b hired ſo ſhort, 2 

te- 
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Anjediluvians fo long d I am per- 
ale if they 2 ene db ſame Re 
and external World with us, that they 
Eng 40 00 haye ua wei 92 1 or 


tho 1 NO 1 nourjſ 
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12 2 1 ſay, that the ee 
our in co o the An- 
tedilu nnd, 5 e e d. from 
. , rom action of 
| ae, more 2 Br it is; 
| 15 _ in its Temperatäre, or the 
mote om TN and unequal, the more 
Or the Ick, t e ſooner, or the reed 
it change 8, and and weakens the State an 

Conſtitu of our Bodies, For we fee 
by daily Experience, that in ſome Iſlands 
Where the Climate and Action of the 
Air is more te mperate, uniform, and eyen, 
there People live than in other 
Regions, where ſuch Equality and Tem- 

rature is not found. So among all th 

on Regions chat I haye heard of 
e Iſlands which they call five, or 
Bermudz, are well known by reaſon 

— 4 Jong Life of the Inhabitants, fo 

5 y of them live two hundred Years, 
Which ſeldom, or never happens in other 

Countries: Neither can there any other 
| Reaſon A N for this their long Life, 
TH”. D 2 but 
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but the notable T emperateneſs nd Uni- 
formity of that Climate and Air, which is 
ſuch, that there is no great Difference of 
Seaſons to = found there, On 51 con- 
trary, in Virginy, not very far from the 
Bermudes, the People 3 live a 
ſhort and fickly Life, by Reaſon of the 
*reat Mutability of the Air, Hence we 
ſee no . Difference in length of 
Lit u the Europeans, by Reaſon the 
ion of 2 over all Europe, is in- 
temperate an. Tt unequal much alike ; a- 
mong thoſe of Agri ca the Difference is 


eater, Reaſo n that in ſome Regions 
— u Ar is ſome What more conſtant 
and equal. With this . Erees the Expe- 
rience ar ſuch who change 4 hot Climate, 
for a cold one, or contra ry-wW. fe; for they 
feel themſelves weakned by it, and their 
Days ſhortned, So they tell me, Ape the 

Dutch who ſpend a = Part of 
Time, eſpecially from their Youth, in kit: 
Climates, when they return home, th 
fall into ſeveral Diſtempers, and their Life 1s 
ſhorten'd ; for ſuch Extremities of Altera- 
tions, cannot but annoy their Life and Bo- 
dy, not only, that the Temper of the Blood 
is changed, but becauſe the Habit of the 
Body, and the tone of the ſolid Parts of 
the Fibres and Entrails, being diſpoſed af- 
ter 
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ter à certain Manner by the Action of 
one Climate, when it undergoes the Addion 
of another, kr different from the former, 
it is perverted, and the Parts are rendered 
more unfit for the Exerciſe of their Func- 
tions, both natural and vital. 
| We. ſee alſo in the ſame Climate, that 
FP, Alteration of the Year. in Spring and 
Autumn, Eee the Body in ſundry Ways, 
and fr Ay induceth Diſtempers, by 
Reaſon e Humours, the Order and 
Texture of the Particles of the Blood, 
are changed by ſuch Alterations, from 
which unuſual Fermentations ariſe. And 
I am of Opinion that the ſame yearly 
Alteration of Seaſons, work alſo mu | 
on our Bowels, and the ſolid Parts of 
our Bodies : For tho' ſuch Alteratiqns o 
Seaſons cannot diſſolve the ſolid Parts, yet 
they alter the interior Form and Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Fibres, and Pares, as alſo the 
certain Order which the Or of our 
Bodies have, in as much as = are de- 
ſtinated. each to its proper Function and 
Uſe : And becauſe this Alteration of the 
ſolid Parts, happe ns by Degrees, and " 
often without þ being accompanied w 
any Diſtemper ; hence it is that we do 
not perceive ſuch annual n of 
theſe Parts, bus eee every Year, 


* ; . 
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more and more, at length they cauſe # 
— 2 1 Weakneſs and gn And 
is is apparent in ſuch People as by 
watching 1 toyling, by e 
Heat and Cold, diſturb the whole Oeco- 
nomy, of their Bodies; for tho' they don't 
fall ſuddenly into Sickneſs, yet by weak- 
hing the Fibres of the Body, they haſten 
old Age, and ſhortens their Days: As on 
the contrary, fuch as are not expoſed to 
theſe Violences, and Eggremities, but live 
A quiet calm Life, ſtill much after the 
ſame manner, provided they do not fall 
into Diſtempers, they continue the longer 
vigorous, and active, and are more dura- 
ble, Wherefore the length or ſhortneſs 
of Men's Lives is to be aſcribed moſt of 
all to the interior Form of the Body, 
and Diſpoſition and Order of the Fibres 
and - Bowels, either well preſerved in the 
ſame State and ſeldom changed; which 
Change happens by external Cauſes, as js 
manifeſt in the former Examples, tho' 
it happens alfo often by internal Cauſe 
as by Gluttony,  Drunkenneſs, Luſt, and 
ether Excefſes : But becauſe theſe inter- 
nal Cauſes take not place in all Men, 
and Experlence ſnews that all ate of a ſhort 
Life ſince the Deluge, hence it is tha 
we have great Reaſoh to affirm externa 
2 h | "th * - Agents 


Agents to be the univerſal Cauſes of the 
ſhortneſs of human Life, to wit, the Altera- I 
tion of Seaſons, and the nnequal actions af "oY 
the Heavens, of the Air, and of the ex- 6 
terior World variouſly acting upon our Bo- 
dies, according to the divers Seaſons and 
Alterations of the Year, and Weather, + 
Let us I pray conſider Man in the Flower 
of his Age, when he is about twenty 
Years : Let us ſuppoſe him to be of a 
luſty, ſound, and healthy Body, as may 
be ; let him be nouriſhed with the beſt of 
Victuals, and live very moderately in all 
Things. Now the Queſtion is, why that 
Man does not continue in the ſame State 
and Vigour of Health for many hundreds 
of Years? This Queſtion is of no ſmall 
Moment; neither is it fo eaſily anſwered 
as common People think. Such things as 
we ſee daily and know by certain Experi- 
ence, we neither admire them, nor are 
we much moved to dive into their Cauſes, 
tho' very often more hid and obſcure than 
the Cauſes of ſeveral other Effects, which, 
Reaſon they ſeldom happen, entertain 
the ſtudious Thoughts and Minds of the 
Learned. There is nothing more common 
than old Age, and the ſhort Courſe of 
human Life is known to all; we drop 
iuſenſibly, and that in tew Years, from 
03 "Ws 


thy 
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the height of our Youth, Vigour and 
Health, into a weak decrepit old Age, 
and no Man cares to explain the Cauſes 
and Reaſons of this haſty, but inevitable 
Alteration. | . 

They commonly give for a Reaſon, that 
our Bowels, and interior Parts, decay by 
Degrees and inſenſibly, and that they do 
not execute well their Functions, in di- 
geſting the Food, in ſeparating and diſtri- 
buting it, and in converting it into Blood, 
and nutritive Succus ; from whence follows 

by little and little the weakneſs and ruin of 
the whole Body. I willingly allow all this, 
and that the Bowels and interior Parts of 
our Bodies decay inſenſibly; but the Queſ- 
tion is, why, how, and by what Cauſe 
or Cauſes? Not by themſelves, for our 
interior Parts do not deſtroy one another, 
neither is there good Aliment wanting 


now more than in our Youth, (as I fu 

poſe) to continue our Vigour and Strengt 
and to repair all Loſſes, either the weaken'd, 
or loſt Particles: Wherefore ſince the 
ſame Cauſes are ſtill extant, why do not 
the ſame Effects follow ? Why do not 
our Bodies perpetually continue in the ſame 
. like Fire, whilſt it has Fewel ? 
Or like a Lamp which ſtill gives Light 
with the ſame Strength and Vigour, whilſt 
— ROT ſupply'd 
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- ſupply'd with Oil? Provided it be pre- 
 ſerv'd from Wind and other external 2 
juries. Vou will ay, rhaps, that it is 
not the ſame thing to ſpeak of an Orga- 
nical Body, and diverſly compoſed, ſuch 
as the human Body is, as it is to ſpeak” of 
a Lamp, or Fire, where there is no di- 
verſity of Parts, or of Operations. In 
each human Body there are innumerable 
Parts and Organs, and fo joined together, 
that if one fails all the reſt are enda- 
maged by it, and conſequently the Ruin 
of the whole Body follows. Wherefore 
it is more difficult for an Organical Body, 
than for any Lamp, to keep for a long 
Time the ſame State, or preſerve itſelf un- 
changed. 

But if you conſider well the Matter, 
you will nd the ſame Reaſon runs e- 
qually for both Bodies more or leſs com- 
— 1 and that the Variety of Parts and 
Organs in one, more than in the other, 
fignifies nothing: For we ſuppoſe the Parts 
of f this Body, or Machine, (whether more 

or leſs compoſed) to be now all entire, 
lively „ active, and well ordered; we ſu 
poſe Tkewile all Nouriſhment r equired * 
the Preſervation of theſe Farts in tho 
ſame State and Condition, that is, in the 
lame Ba Vigour, and Order, to be 


ſub⸗ 
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ſubminiſtrated, as well as before: and con- 
ſequently it fignifies nothing, whether 
theſe Parts be many, or few, ten, or a 
hundred, or a thouſand, provided the 
Strength and Proportion of Cauſes do ftill 
anſwer their Number. So if we ſuppoſed 
a Lamp to have many Branches, and 
Channels, of which each ſhould be filled 
with a particular, and different ſort of Oil, 
and that theſe Oils ſhould be mixed to- 
gether confuſedly in one common Recep- 
tacle, out of which each Oil (either by 
| Reaſon of the Diverſity of their Weight, 


or by reaſon of the Diverſity of the Branches 


and Channels, through which they paſs) 
ſhould by Neceſſity run through that 
Branch, or Channel, to which it was deſti- 
nated ; This Lamp (we have ſeen ſome of 
the Sort) tho' compoſed of ſeveral Parts; 
would no leſs burn conftantly than any 
ſimple Lamp, provided it were ſtill 6 
plied with the faid different Oils. Ta 
another Example of a more compoſed Ma- 
chine, to wit, a Water-Mill : Let the 
Water of this Mill repreſent the Nous 
riſhment and Humours of human Bodies ; 
and let the ſolid Parts of the ſame 
Mill repreſent the ſolid Parts of our Bo- 
dies: Now if this Mill had the Faculties 
and Vertue of repairing all its worn, de- 
. | cay d, 
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cay'd, and loſt Parts, whether the Wheel, 
the Stones, the Beams, the Coggs and 


Pins, or 23 elſe, do you think 


if it OO ater, 70 it would per- 
zetually keep a-going. The ſame thin 

= be faid of a Glock, or Watch, 5 
whatever Machine you pleaſe, if we ſup- 
poſe it to have the Faculty or Vertue of 
repairing its worn, or loſt Parts. And 
ſince it is manifeſt that artificial Machines 
would laſt for many Ages, and would 
ſtill continue their Motions after the ſame 
Manner, if they had the Vertue and Fa- 
culty of nouriſhing themſelves, and till 
repairing their Loſſes: and ſince it is alſo 
certain that natural Machines (ſuch as out 
Bodies are) when they are in Strength 


and Vigour, have the Faculty of nouriſh- 


ing themſelves, and repairing their Loſſes, 
the Conſequence is, that they ſhould con- 
tinue for many Ages in the fame State 


and Condition, if no external Impediment 


would hinder, or that wou'd by Degrees, 
or inſenſibly diminiſh and weaken that Ver- 
tue, or Faculty, either by weakning the 
Strength of the Organs which prepares the 
Aliment, or by altering the Diſpoſition of 
Parts which receive the Aliment. 
Neither is it to be admired, that the Mo- 
tions and Actions of the exterior _— | 
ou 
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ſhould weaken, and work more upon ſuch 
natural Machines, and do greater Damage 
to them, than any artificial one ; for "5 
Matter and Parts of natural Machines bes 
ing always tender and ſoft, eſpecially 


the Entrails and inward Organs, and the 


- 1 


artificial Machines being always hard and 
Riff, it is plain that the Intemperateneſs, 
the Alterations, and the Irregularities of 
the Climate and Air muſt have greater In- 
fluence and Power over natural than arti- 
ficial Machines, and that not ſo much by 
deſtroying their Parts entitatively, as by per- 
yerting and altering the Form of the E - 
trails, and inward Parts, inaſmuch as they 
arc Organs, It is well known by long Ex- 
— wg = Bae vows of — 

es, and eſpecially t oper Diſpoſi- 
tion and Actions of al Tonick Se 
ſerve themſelves the longer when he 
ſubfiſt in the fame Medium, (as they call 
it) than when expoſed to divers Mediums 
or even to the fame Medium often changed 


in Quality and Temperature. I underſtand 


by a Tone here, a certain Diſpoſition of 
e inwards Parts of our Bodies ta certain 
Motions proper to them; and a Tonich 
Bady, I call ſuch as has its Parts in fuch 
a Diſpoſition : Now fince the Air which 
ſurrounds us, and which we breath, be- 

Ces 
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comes from being dr „to be moiſt, or 
from being moiſt to be dry; from Heat 
to Cold, or from Cold to Heat, and ſuch. 
other Alterations, to which our Bodies 
are ſubject, whilſt we breath this Air, it 
is the ſame thing as if our Bodies had ſo 
often changed the Medium, and had en- 
dured the contrary Actions and Effects of 
divers Mediums; and conſequently our 
Bodies cannot long ſubſiſt under the Al- 
terations of ſuch different Mediums. 
Theſe external Agents therefore, to wit, 
the Motions and Actions of the Weather 
and Air, are the true Cauſes of the Length 
or Shortneſs of human Life; for the more 
temperate and equal they are, and the 
more like themſelves, the leſs human Bodies 
are altered by them; and the more intempe- 
rate, unequal, and unlike themſelves they 
are, the more they weaken and pervert both 
the Tonick and Active Diſpoſition of animal 
Bodies, as alſo their nutritive Diſpoſition, or 
that by means of which they are capable f 
more, or leſs Nouriſhment, and at length 
they interrupt and corrupt their whole 
natural Conſtitutions : theſe are without 
doubt the greateſt Enemies of a long 
Life, which daily weaken and deſtroy our 
Bodies, which tacitly gnaw the vital Ha- 
bit and Form of all” animated _— 
2 whi 
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which pervert the proper Contexture- of 
the Parts, and inſenſibly diſſolye the whole; 
from whence proceeds that all Motions 
and Actions neceſſary for the Oeconomy of 
the Body, languiſh by degrees, and at 
length Life departs it. To theſe Cauſes 
we aſcribe the ſhortneſs of our Days, far 
they entirely influence our Bodies, to 
whoſe Laws and Power we are ſo mi- 
ſerably ſubject, that anden we can- 
not attain to the Age of the old Patriarchs 
before the Delv ge. Wherefore | con- 
clude, if this terreſtrial Globe on which 
we live, was before the Deluge, and fince 
the Creation, of the ſame Shape, out- 
ward Face and Form, and with the ſame 
Alteration of Seaſons and Weather, as our 
- _ Adverſaries think, then the long Age of 
Men before the Deluge, could not na- 
turally be poſſible, having had the ſame 
outward and natural Cauſes to ſhorten 
their Days, as we now have. 1 65 
You may ſay we take a great deal of 
Pains in ſhewing the Reaſon and Cauſes 
of the ſhortneſs of our Age, in regard 
to thoſe before the Deluge ; but we might 
well ſpare the Labour : For none of the 
Antediluvian Patriarchs lived longer than 
we now do, and ſeveral of them lived a 
great deal leſs, When Holy Scripture 22 
t 
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that they lived ſo many hundred Years, 


| we muſt by that underſtand e gs or 


Lone: Years ; ſo when we read, Gen. 4. 

v. 17. That Methuſelah lived nine bundred 
and ſixty-nine Years, the meaning is, 
that he lived nine hundred and fixty-nine 
Months, which. make but eighty Solar 
Years, and ſome Months ; and it is ger - 
tain that many in our own Days live 
longer than that. 

This raſh Interpretation of Scripture has 
no other 9 but that its Authors 
thought it altoge ther incredible that Men, 
either after, or before the Deluge, could 
live ſo De hundred Yeats. Let. not 
only Moſes, but ſeveral prophane u · | 
== allow the Antediluvians to have li- 
ved ſo many hundreds of Solar Years : 
2 pbus Lib. 4. Hiſt. Speaking of this 

ng Life of p Antediluvians, ſays, I 

bave as Witneſs of this Truth all thoje that 


ever aprote among the Grecians and Barba- 


rians, for Manethus 2 wrote the Egyp- 
tian Hiſtory, and Beroſus who wrote the 
Chaldean, and Molus, or Mochus and 
Heſticus, and Hierome the Egyptian, and 
all thoſe that wrote of the Phænician M 
numents, do atteſt this Truth, Alſo Heſio- 
dus, . Hellaniclh, Acuſilaus, 
Ephorus 
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Ephorus alſo and Nicholaus aſſert that 
the antient ( Antediluvians) lived a thouſand ' 
Years. Beſides, that Complaint of the 
old Patriarch Facob, after the Deluge, 
concerning the Shortneſs of his own Life, 
Gen, xlvii. v. 9. The Days of we = — 
of my Life, are an 
Nears : Few and evil, and — Lon = 12 
unto the Days of my Fathers, in which 
they were * evidently ſhew the 
long Age of the Antediluvians in Compa- 
riſon to ours; and that their years were not 
Months, nor to be reduced to the ſhort 
Meaſure of that fictitious Calculation, 
Moreover . we have ſeveral Reaſons for not 
approving of that raſh r : 
irſt, it is well known that Moſes made 
uſe of the Solar, or the great Lunar Year, 
which he compoſed of ſo many Months, 
as we have now in uſe; for he ſays in the 
Hiſtory of the Deluge, Gen. 5 v. 11. 
That the Water over floued the Earth, in 
the fix hundredth Year of the Life of Noah, 
in the ſecond Month, and in the ſeventeenth | 
Day of the Month ; where you ſee that 
Years, Months, and Days, are diſtinguiſh- 
ed. And in Chap. viii. v. 3. He ſays, that 
after the end of One hundred and fif 
Days, the Waters were abated, whi 


notably 
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hotably happened before the Twenty? 
ſeventh Day Fr the ſeventh Month ; for 
it was on that Day that the Ark reſted on 
the Mountains of Armenia: Therefore 
there paſs d One hundred and fifty Days 
between the ſeyenteenth Day of - 
ſecond Month of this  Mofgical Year, 


when the Waters firſt oyerflow'd the 


Earth, and the Time they began to _—_— 
which was in the ſeventh Month 
about the ſeventeenth Day of that = 
for in ten -Days/afigr the Water notabl 
decreaſed, to wit, the Twenty ſeven 
Day of the ſaid ſeventh Month, when 
the Ark reſted on the aforeſaid Mountains. 
And ſince there are five Months betwixt 
the ſecond and the ſeventh Month, be- 
ginning from the ſeventeenth Day of the 
ſecond Month, and ending on the ſe- 
venteenth Day of the ſeventh Month, or 
thereabouts, * that Moſes numbers One 
hundred and fifty. Days betwixt the afore- 
faid- two Days of the ſecond and ſeventh 
Month, it is evident that he aſſigned thirty 
Days, or thereabouts to each Month, 
and that he made up his Year of ſuch 
Months. Moreover Moſes numbers ten 
«=o expreſly in his Year, when he 
3 ſays 
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lived in all but One hun and fo 
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ſays in the ſame Eighth Chap. v. 3. That the 
Waters were decreaſing until the tenth 
Month; and afterwards, v: 6. 10 and 12. he 
numbers Fifty- four Days more, in which 
whether the Earth 
was entirely dry, unto the firſt Month of 
the following Year, From which it plain» 
t Moſes did not underſtand, 
or make uſe of Lunar Years, but of our 
Solar, or other like equivalent 3 0 
. Secondly, When Moſes f. Noah's 
Poſter; and of the * — of Sem, 
Gen. Xi. v. 10. if he underſtood by their 
Years the aforeſaid monthly Years, it would 
follow, that ſeveral of the antient Fathers 
died either of an immature Death, or the 
natural Length ot their Life was miſcrabl 
ſhort; as not reaching to the twenti 

Year t For Nachor (not to ſpeak of the 


| Teſt) wou'd not live according to that 


Computation, much above twelye Years ; for 
Moſes ſays, Gen. xi. v. 24 and 25. That — 
Ity 

Years. Likewiſe Abraham, who is ry to 
have lived One hundred and ſeventy five 
Years, Gen, Xxv, v. 7. would not live much 
above fifteen Years ; and notwithſtanding it is 
faid of him in the ſaid twenty fifth Chap. 
of Gen. v. 8. That 0" * 18 
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of theſe antient Fathers (according 
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Ae, having * long Time, and bes 

ing 2 725 of Dey * What —— 
fhon would ſabe. if he had lived but 
ifteen or ſixteen Years? And ſince noe 
to this 
groundleſs Im ever attained to 
the fiftieth Year of Age; nor any of the 


Progeny of Adam, as appears by Gen. 


Chap. v. much above the eightieth Year, 
nor even Methuſelab himſelf ; how could 
the old Patriarch Jacob (as 9 noted be- 
fore) complain of the ** of his 
Life? Or how could his Words be true, 
when he told King Pharaoh of Egypt, 
that the Days of the Pilgrimage of 
his Life were One hundred and 


Years, few, and evil, and that he did 


not come to the Days of his Forefa- 
thers ? 

Thirdly and lag. what could be more 
abſurd, than what manifeſtly follows out 
of this groundleſs Interpretation? To wit, 

had Children, and begot 
tet Nacho he was but two Years and 
five -Months old; for the Holy Text ſays, 
Gen. Xi. v. 24 . That Nachor lived T: wenty 


nine Years, Ny begot Ware. And after 
the ſame Manner, the reſt of the antient 


Fathers, at the time that the Children of 
E 2 ouf 


* 


| 
| 
| 


# 


our Age can e ak 
would be ripe in Vearsg and 
theit little Wives of the ſame, or le 
Age, - to wit, two or three | Year--- old, 
Children : The Probability 
I leave to the Reader's Conſt 
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* 51 wor be fuitable jo Divine Prowl; 
| dence and God's infinite Goodneſi, to have 
created this terreſtrial Globe in fog Ber 
Jury as we now find Exe | - 


 0CTOR Burnet: in his Telluris 
Theoria Sacra, lib. 1. Chap. 10, 
ag both inwardly and outwardly 
this terrefirial Globe on which we live, 
and finding it to be very ſmall in its Bulk 
and Extent, very ryde and rugged in its 
Form ; and on the other ſide conſiderin 
the immenſe Power of God who cr 
this Earth, as alſo his infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, would not perſwade himſelf but 
that God had created another World, or 
Earth for Men to live i in, beſides this pre- 
fent World or Globe: For ſaid he, it is 
required by all learned Men, that . 
earthly Globe is but like a — * 
compared to the whole Univerſe ; 72 
the half of this ſame  PuniZum is taken 
up by the Ocean, and Seas; and of the 


other half which remains, a great Part is 


taken up by Mountains; another Part 
by Deſarts, and Wilderneſſes; and another 
by En, . Marſhes, Cc. and another by 
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Woods, Foreſts, and inhoſpitable 
by reaſon of their. extream Cold or Heat, 
or Barrenneſs of the Land. 80 that there 
is hardly half of this Terra Firma left for 
Men to be commodiouſly inhabited; A 
{mall Patrimony, truly, for Mankind, to 
be left Heirs of the fourth Part of a 
Punftum. Moreover conſidering that this 
Earth on which we live, is of ſuch a ne- 
glected, and diſordered Form, and in all 
manner of Ways incommodious, he could 
not believe that Providence employed all 
her Labour and Work in making ſuch a 
rude, rough, and undigeſted Picce, but 
muſt have created other Worlds for Men 
to live in happily, Only. poor Men uſe to 
build ſmall and ſordid 8 and the 
leſs a King's Palace is, the more nice, 
_ and elegant, it ſhould be; for it is 
— that any thing ſhould 
de 3 diſordered, or incommodi- 
ous in — Palace built by an omni- 
ſcient, and omnipotent Monarch for his 
own Children, as it happens in this Earth, 
1 
its ity e are many ſuper- 
fluous, many incommodious, un Frog | 
and | altogether inconvenient. Wherefore: 
he thinks that all the Planets, the Moon, 
Hi _ * Mars, Jupiter, and Sa- 
turn 
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zurn have their own particular Lands, and 
Seas, Plains and Mountains, Woods and 
Boges, &c. with their Inhabitants, as. this 
I could freely allow Dr. Burnet, that 

this terreſtrial Globe as it now appears, 
is not the firſt and immediate Work of 
the Hands of the Almighty, conſidering 
its outward Face, Shape, and Form, as 
a thing not ſuitable to his immenſe 
Power, and infinite Goodneſs, being ſuch 
an irregular, diſordered, and incommodi- 
ous Piece, as hereafter more at large, 
But to ſay that God created other Worlds, 
and other Men, in the Moon and the 
reſt of the Planets, is more than I have 
reaſon to believe, or he to perſwade ; for 
ſuch Aſſertions are neither grounded on 
Experiments, Reaſon, or Authority, and 
conſequently not to be believed, but ra 
ther rejected as raſh and unadviſed Ppſi - 
tions, Moreover it js impoſſible that 
People could live in them Planets, either 
by reaſon of extraordinary Heat, or of 
extraordinary Cold; for the Planets next 
the Sun, as Mercury, Venus, and tho 
Moon, are extraordinary hot; and the 
Planets fartheſt from the Sun are extra- 
ordinary cold, as Jupiter and Saturn. The 
dun is for fourteen or fiftcen Days entielx 
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juſt over the ' Hemiſphere” of the Moon, 
-neither does the Moon retire more than 
five Degrees from the Eclyptick ; how 
then could the Plants and Animals, avoid 
being burnt to Aſhes ? Or, how could they 
do for want of Water, which by Neceſ- 
fity ſhould all vaniſh into Vapours, by 
reaſon of the ſaid Heat, And as for the 
Planet Mercury, it is allow'd by all mo- 
dern Aſtronomers to be the next te the 
Sun, and truly ſo near, that for the moſt 
part it lies hidden from our Eyes -in the 
Sun-beams, being ſwellowed up by that 
immenſe Light and Heat ; neither is it 
ever diſtant from the Sun above twenty- 
eight Degrees, and in about three Months 
Time, it revolves about the Sun. How 
then could Men, or Beaſts live there ? 
It is allowed by our Aſtronomers that 
the Heat of the Sun is ſeven times greater 
in the Orb of Mercury, than it is with 
us on Earth in the height of Summer, 
even when the Sun is perpendicular to 
us; but it is certain that, that Heat, 
ſeven times greater than our full Sum- 
mer's Heat, would roaſt, nay burn in a 
very ſhort time any combuſtible matter 
for the Inſtrument called Thermome- 
trum plainly demonſtrates that Heat ſeven 
times greater than ours in Summer-time, 

J would 
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no Water could be in the Orb of Mer- 


would make any Water boil in a few 
Minutes. From whence alſo follows, that 


cury, for it would all ſoon vaniſh in Va- 
pour Likewiſe the Planet Venus, tho 


8. 
it be farther from the Sun than Mercury, 


yet it is a great deal near it than 
the Moon, and circulates round about it 
in about ſeven Months and a half: how 
then can it be poſſible that any human 
Creature ſhould five there ? and as for the 
Planets which are moſt remote from the 
Bun, it is alſo impoſſible for Men to 
live there by reaſon of the great Cold, 
According to the Obſervations of D. Caſſne, 
and other Aſtronomers, the Earth is di- 
ſtant from the Sun 8626 52 12 Miles; and 
according to the Obſervations ot Chriſti- 
anus Huiigenius and others, the Planet 
Saturn is diſtant from the ſame Sun 
956759624 Miles: So that Saturn is far- 

ther from the Sun, than this Earth 
870494412 Miles. From whence fol- 
lows, that Saturn is more than ten times 
farther from the Sun than our Earth is; 
and conſequently that the Orb of Saturn 
is ten times coldet than this Earth is in 
the dead of Winter: But the Thermo- 
metrum demonſtrates that Cold not only 
ten, but even ſeven times greater than 
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ours in Winter would congeal in a 
ſhort time all moiſt, 92 
therefore it would be impoſſible for Men, 
or Beaſts to live in the Orb of Saturn. 
And as the Water would all ſoon 2 
into Vapours in the Orb of Mercury, 
by reaſon of the Heat; ſo in the Orb of 
Saturn it would all be turned into eternal 
Ice by reaſon of the Cold. In ſhort I 
might reaſonably aſk * ion, whe- 
ther or no, thoſe of the 

be * 


- 


Words, Rom. 5. v. 12. all 
15 2 in Adam, would be falſe. W 


they e bim 
in 


de lating gated from him; and then 
's 


3 and that th 

then they, or their F — any muſt have 

been for ſome 2. on this our Earth, 

where they w Fg then the 

3 is, 0, bew. Re 
with their Wives go 

2 and other Planets ? did Chriſt ſuffer 


or not? who preached the 
Cocpe to them ? but enough of this ill- 
grounded Opinion. 


As to what Doctor Burnet ſaid in fayour 
| of this planetary Fancy, I e 
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Earth to be like a Punctum in regard to 
the whole Univerſe, and that the fourth 
part of it is hardly inhabited, or inhabi- 
table; yet this ſame fourth part being 
large enough, and a ſufficient Patrimony 
for all Mankind to inhabit therein com- 
modiouſly, if they pleaſed, during their 
Lives, (they being only Pilgrims on Earth, 
and Travellers) there is no reaſon why 
God ſhould create a larger Earth, and 
much leſs another World, unleſs you firſt 
ove that he decreed to create much more 
en, than are, or will deſcend from Adam, 
and their Number | ſo great, that this 
Earth could not, either at once, or ſuc- 
ceſſiyely contain them; which you wilk 
F 
Tis true that this terreſtrial Globe 11 
| of a neglected and diſordered Form, and 
yery incommodious, and that it did not 
become. Divine Providence, and. God's in- 
finite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, to employ. 
all his Labour and Work, in nm 496 
ſuch a rude, rough, and indigeſted Piece ; 5 
yet -it does not follow hence, that God 
muſt have created other Worlds for Men 
to live in happily; (unleſs you underſtand 
the World to come, and the Kingdom 
of Heaven) but the Conſequence is 2 
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the utmoſt, that this terreſtrial Globe, 
as we now find it, and under its 
ſent Shape, Form, and outward- Face, 
rough, rugged, difordered, and incommo- 
dious, did not immediately proceed as 
fuch, from the Hands of the Almighty, 
but that in the Beginning it was created 
by him fully perfect, and well ordered 

nin its own kind, as well touching its 
Materia, as touching the Form, Qualities, - 
and Conditions of that Materia, as well 
concerning the Weather, Air, and Sea- 
ſons, as concerning the whole Body of 
the Earth, and that he allow'd its Inha- 
bitants moſt commodious and paradiſia- 
cal Seats, to live happily, if they pleaſeg 
to continue in the Obſervance of his Di- 
vine Commandments ; ſo that the ſmall 
Palace which the great King of Heaven 
made for Men, his Children, was very 
nice, neat, and elegant, nothing being 
there ſuperfluous, nothing incommodious, 
And I do confeſs thas ſuch was this ter- 
reſtrial Globe, when firſt framed, and 
newly left the Hands of God: but it 
degenerated afterwards, when Mankind 
degenerated from God's Laws, and the 
Fault to be aſcribed to Man and not to 
God, whoſe infinite Wiſdom, Goodneſs, 

and Mercy, we ſhould admire in order- 
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ing and diſ the Relicks, Ruins, * 
Rubbiſh of the Antediluvian World, 

that Mankind (notwithſtanding their Sun 
might have Habitations therein, and a 
new World appear. 

Wherefore my Opinion | is, that it * 
not be ſuitable to God's great Providence 
and infinite Goodneſs, if this terreſtrial 
Globe were created from the Beginning, 
as we now find it, under the ſame Shape 
and outward Form; for, as ſuch, it is a 
rough, rugged, diſordered, and incom- 
modious Piece, ſu uous in ſeveral Parts, 
and confuſed in main; and it is very 
unbecoming, and reproachful in a ſmall 

princely Palace, to be furniſhed with Su- 
— and Confuſion, which muſt reflec 
on the Prince himſelf, The half of this 
terreſtrial Globe is | overflown with the 
Ocean and "Seas, and as far as J under- 
ſtand; for the moſt part unprofitable 3 
for half that Water, nay, the third Part, 
if brought through and goto the whole 
Earth, in well ordered Channels, and fit- 
ted for Rivers, would be much more con- 
venient for the Ornament of the Earth, 
for the Profit of Commerce, and more ſer- 
— for all human Uſes. Likewiſe, if 

Man would aſk, what Neceſſit = 

v Kuens what Profit is there for ſu : 
an 
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and ſo many huge Mountains on the face 
of the Earth? You will fay, perhaps, for 
the Sources of Rivers, for the Receptacle 
of Metals, Gold, Silver, Braſs; Coals, &c. 
for to afford Quarries and Stones of all 
Sorts, Cc. But if you ſearch all, of ſo 
many thouſands of Mountains, you will 
find but few that are any thing neceſſary, 
or ſerviceable for ſuch Effects, and what 
do the reſt. ſignify ? What do they avail 
Mankind? And if they were all razed a- 
way, what would be wanting to Nature, 
but huge fruitleſs Bulks, and unprofitable 
Burthens of the Earth? moreover, is it 
credible that the infinite Power, and Wiſ- 
dom of God, would cauſe in this his 
little World, which he created only, for | 
the uſe of Man, ſuch Vacuities, fo many 
Deſarts and Wilderneſſes not inhabitable, 
ſo many horrid, unpleaſant, deformed, 
naked, and barren Places, and this all 
over ſo many great Regions, and vaſt 
Tracts of Earth, where no mortal can 
ſettle himſelf, or live even after the poor- 
eſt manner ? I fay, after the pooreſt Man- 
ner; for we cannot in thoſe Place: 
either Wine, Corn, or Fleſh, no nor even 
Cloaths to cover our Nakedneſs; it would 
be much that Water, Crabs, Acorns, or 


fome ſuch wild Fruits could be found 
W656 there: 
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there: But neither can any of theſe be 
found; nothing is to be had, nothing to 
be ſeen, but Sands, great Rocks and 
In vain you would ſearch fora 
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great Deſarts of poet eſpecially of 
Libia, of the ſtony and ſandy Arabia of 
Tattary, and ſeveral other Countries. Be- 
how many Regions of this Earth 
inhabited where People ſcarcely have the 
Neceſſaries of Life; as well by reaſon 
of the Rigour and Severity of the Wea» 
ther, as of the Barrenneſs of the Soil? 
80 it is throughout all the frigid Zones; 
the Inhabitants are few, lean, rude and 
barbarous in their Manners, in their Incli 
nations and Diſpoſitions, and in their 
way of living; if.we can ſay that ſuch 
| —4 live who breath nothing but foggy, 

ick, cloudy Air, groſs Exhalations and 
Vapours; they are buried in Darkneſs, and 
tortured with the great Severity of Froſt, 
Snow, Rain, and Storms for very long 
Winters, which the ſavage Beaſts can 
hardly endure; And to ſpeak of our own 
Europe, we ſee ſo many unwholeſome 
jt Lakes, 
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Lakes, ſo many ſtinking Fens, and 
Marſhes, fit for no — know,” but 
rather very noxious to Mankind; 
corrupt the Air, and engender ſeveral y6+ 
nomous Beaſts, At leaſt it cannot be da- 
nied, but Europe is alſo unprofitably taken 
up with ſeveral barren Mountains, unin- 
habitable Foreſts, Rocks and Heaths, be, 
fides ſo many empty and unprofitable Caves, 
and Hollows, filled only with Filthineſs, and 
noxious Animals, with ſuch Vapours and 
1 ee once kindled 2 
ire, or ot iſe agitated, they even 
the Foundation of this — and break 
en wund this our Manſion Place, created 
granted to us through the infinite good 
neſs of God. And to ſay all in few Words, 
if we but look on the immenſe Quantity 
of Water which is on our Globe; on the 
Magnitude and Multitude af Mountains; 
on the Regions uninhabitable, by the Ri- 
gour and In teneſs of the Air; on 
the Deſarts and barren Lands; on the 
boggy Marſhes, and ſubterraneous Caverns, 
we muſt confeſs that the greateſt Part of 
| this our World is beſtowed on the Fiſh; 
wild Beaſts and Reptiles: And is it fit 
we ſhould think this World of Fiſh, 
wild Beaſts and poiſonous Reptiles, to be 
the World created by God for the ww 
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this Globe had another Shape 
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of Man alone, and at his Diſpoſal? For 
my part I think this very offenſive to the 
Dignity both of God and Man. If it 
were the one only and ſingular Work of 
God, in that kind, doubtleſs it ſhould be 
perfect in that kind, and conſequently 
void of all Imperfections, Diſorders, In- 
conveniencies, Unprofitableneſs, and Super- 


fluities, of which hitherto we have ſpoke, 


and be a commodious, happy, and para- 
diſiacal Seat for Mortals to live in. 


PFrom all this I conclude that it would 


not be ſuitable to God's infinite Wiſdom 


'and Goodneſs, if this terreſtrial Globe 
were created by him from the Beginning 


as we now find it ; and conſequently that 
and Form, 
(the Materia is ſtill the ſame) when it 
firſt came from the Hands or God, and 
Nature, than now it has; which we ſhall 
ſhew in the following Chapter, and alſo 
how and when it cha cod ind its primitivg 
Shape and Form, 
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CHAP. V. 


The outward Shape and Form of the An- 
tediluvian Terreſtrial Globe, was much 
different from what it now appears. 


ITHERTO we haye urged the 

four Difficulties which attend the 
common Opinion of ſuch as think this 
terraqueous Globe to have been ſince the 
Beginning, of the ſame Shape and outward 
Form, as we now ſee it. 'Now I ſhall 
declare our own Opinion ; and firſt will 
ſhew that the Shape and Form of the 
Antediluvian Globe in general was 
much different from what we now ſee 
It. ö | 
To prove this, I take the Words of 
the Apoſtle St. Peter in his ſecond Epiſt. 
Chap. 3. v. 5. where he reprehends ſome 
impious Men, and Epicures (as they call 
them) who denied and laughed at the fu- 
ture Judgment, and Deſtruction of this 
preſent World, foretold by: Holy Scrip- 
ture, making uſe of this Argument, Pen 
the time that the Fathers ſlept, all things 
do ſo. perſevere from the Beginning; that 
is to fay, as they were in the Begin- 
ning: For they argued, that by _— 
| | 0 
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the Duration of this World, and of the 
unchanged State and Condition of things 
for many Ages paſt, even from the time 
of the Patriarchs, as alſo by Reaſon that 
no Ground, or ſign of any future Change 
appeared as yet, there was really no ſuch 
Change, or Alteration to be, and that the 
Heavens and Earth ſhould neyer be con» 
ſumed with Fire, as the Prophets and Apo- 
ſtles foretold, To which empty Reaſon 
St. Peter anſwers, that theſe Epicures 
were wilfully ignorant how the antient 
Heavens and Earth were ſo made and or- 
dered, that by a peculiar Reaſon the an- 
tient World was expoſed to a Deluge of 
Water, as effectually it periſhed by Water; 
and that the Heavens, which now ' are, 
and the Earth, are kept in Store, reſerved 
to Fire, or to periſh by Fire in the Da 
of Judgment: as if he had ſaid that this 
preſent terreſtrial Globe is no leſs pre- 
pared and diſpoſed to be conſumed by Fire, 
than the antient terreſtrial Globe was 
prepared to be overflown' by Water, - 
The Words of the Apoſtle in the afore- 
ſaid Place, v. 5, 6, 7. are theſe ; They are 
wilfully ignorant of this, that the Heavens 
were before, and the Earth out of Water 
and through Water conſiſting by tbe Word 
F Bed: By ꝛshbich that World which was 

2-0 then, 
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then, being over flowed with Water, periſhed, 
but the Heavens which no are, and " 
Earth, are by the ſame Ward kept 1 
Store, reſerved to Fire unto the Day 
of Judgment, and of the Perdition of im- 
pious Men. St. Auguſtine upon this Text 
ſays, that the antient Heavens periſhed by 
the Deluge, by that underſtanding the 
aerial and meteorical, not the fyderical 
or ſtarry Heavens ; his Words, are theſe, 
lib. 3. de Gen. ad lit. Cap. 2, We read in 
one of the Epiſtles which are called Cano- 
nical, that theſe aerial Heavens periſhed 
beretofore by the Deluge ; for Ag Water 
which fo increaſed, that it overflowed the 
Tops of the higheſt Mountains by fifteen Cu- 
bits, cou'd not come up to the Stars, | 
St, Peter by the aforeſaid Words, ma- 
nifeſtly inſinuates the difference tbat is be- 
twixt the natural Shape and Form of 
the old and new World, or of the An- 
tediluvian and Poſtdiluvian Globe; 
Reaſon of which difference the Antedilu- , 
vian Earth was ſubject to be drowned, 
and Poſtdiluvian, or Hodiernal Earth to 
be burned, to wit, by Reaſon of the 
different Situation and Conſtitution of the 
one from the other. The Earth, ſays he, 
out of Water, and through Water conſiting 
by the Word of God.: By which (that 1s 
to 
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to ſay, by reaſon of which; or where 


fore: For where our Latin Edition has 


fer que, others read quomobrem, others, 
quapropter : The . orld that was then, be- 
ng over flowed with Water periſhed : plain- 

ly inſinuating that the natural Cauſe or 
. of th Deluge (God ſo ordaining) + 
ſprung from the — and Conſtitution of 
the” Earth that was then. And ſince we 
proved, Chap, 1. that the terreſtrial Globe 
as now it appears, or under its preſent 
Form and Conſtitution, could not be 
overflown with Water, nor capable of be- 
ing ſo overflown, as Scripture mentions, + 
the Conſequence is very plain to me, that 
the Apoſtle St. Peter ſpeaks here of ano- 
ther Form which the Earth then had, 
far different from its preſent Form, by 
means of which it was capable of being - 
overflown, and to periſh by Water. 
Wherefore 1 argue thus out of the afore- 


ſaid Text: St. Peter manifeſtly diſtin- 


guiſheth the antient World from ours, or 
makes a difference betwixt the Antedilu- 
vian and the Hodiernal Earth; and that 


not only in regard of time, nor in regard 
of their divers Ends and Deſtiny, inaſmuch 
as the one” periſhed by Water, and the 
other - ſhall periſh by Fire; but chiefly” 
in regard of their divers natural States, 

IV 3 Forms, 
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Forms, and Qualifications of the Materia, 
the one being made out of Water and 
through Water, and* fit to be overflown 
by a Deluge, and the other not: There- 
fore the outward Shape and Form of the 
antediluvian Earth was much different 
from its preſent Shape and Form; for St. 
Peter inſinuates that the antediluvian Earth 
had ſuch a Shape, Form and Conſtitution, 
which had a —.— Aptitude and Fitneſs 
to be overflown by Water; but the Form 
and Conſtitution of this preſent terreſtrial 
Globe has no ſuch Aptitude, Fitneſs, or Ca- 
pacity, as we ſaid, Chap. L therefore: the 
pe and Form of the antediluvian Earth 
was much different from the Shape and 

Form of this poſtdiluvian Globe. 1 
Moreover, St. Peter ſays, that the a 
luvian World periſhed in the Deluge, that. 
World, ſays he, which was then, being over» 
flowed with Water periſhed ; "which 3 is not 
to be underſtood, as 15 all Men only and 
Beaſts of that World had periſhed, but 
alſo that its natural State, and outward 
Shape and Form periſhed likewiſe : As 
plainly appears by oppoſition to the future 
Deſtruction of this preſent World by Fire, 
when not only Men and - Beaſts, but alſo. 
the natural State and Form of this Earth 
ſhall periſh ; not truly in its Subſtance or 
Materia, but i in its Form, outward Shape, 
Contexture, 
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Contexture, and Qualities ; therafore the 
antediluvian Earth periſhed likewiſe in its 
Form, outward Shape, Contexture, and 
Qualities z and conſequently it had a diffe- 
rent Shape and Form from the preſent 
Earth. And truly it is but reps 
that the aforeſaid Words of the Apoſtle 
ſhould be. underſtood of the natural State 
and Form of the antediluvian Earth, or 
at leaſt ſo as not to exclude that Sta 
fince the Objection of thoſe Atheiſts wi 
whom he diſputes in the ſaid Place was 
grounded on its natural State and Form; 
and if St. Peter had not meant that State 
and Form, he would not have anſwerd 
their Objection to the Purpoſe, In fine if 
the Apoſtle had ſpoken there of the anima- 
ted and human World only, he would 
doubtleſs have excepted Noah and his Fa- 
mily, with all the Animals he had along 
with him in the Ark, which in other 
Places he neglected not: Wherefore ſince 
he makes no uch Exception, he is to be 
underſtood of the natu o State and Form 
of that Earth which periſhed by Water. 
Beſides this ſolid Proof out of Scripture, 
for the truth of our Aſſertion, natural 
Reaſon alſo confirms, the ſame : It is al- 
lowed by all Philoſophers, and by Anti- 
quity, both ſacred and profane, excepting 
Ariſtotle and ſome few Heathens more 
F 4 that 
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that followed, that this terreſtrial Globe 
took its Beginning from a certain Chaos, 
called by Moſes in his own Language Tobi 
Bohu, by which he underſtood a great 
looſe and fluid Heap, or Maſs of Matter, 
or a vaſt Quantity of ſubſtantial Particles, 
ſome greater, ſome ſmaller, and of all Sorts 
and Figures floating together, without any 
Order, or Contexture, in a confuſed and 
undigeſted manner, which Maſs of Matter, 
or Cbſtantial Particles, were created by 
God. But Ariftofle impiouſly faid, that 
this terreſtrial Globe was from all Eter- 
nity, ſo that from Eternity there were 
Men on Earth, Animals, Trees, Herbs, 
Seas, Mountains, Iſlands, &c, without Be- 
ginning ; which is directly againſt Chriſtian 
Faith, and - natural Reaſon. Wherefore 
ſuppoſing this Doctrine to be - falſe, and 
the contrary an Article of - our Faith, 
out of the firſt Chap, of Gen. v. 1. where 
it is ſaid, that in the Beginning God crea- 
ted Heaven and Earth, I will only ſhew 
how this terreſtrial Globe as it now ap- 
pears, to wit, a terraqueous Globe full 
of Mountains, Valleys, Rocks, &c. could 
not take its Beginning {rom the afore- 
ſaid Chaos, or that confuſed and undigeſ- 
ted Maſs of Particles floating together 
without any Order; and the Reaſon is, 
| for 
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for this great Maſs, or heap of Particles 
being fluid, er, eee of all fluid 
Bodies requiring that their fuperficial parts 
do ſtill keep themſelves in an equal dif- 
tance from the Center, it is plain, that 


the ſaid confuſed fluid Maſs would make 


up a Globe, whoſe Surface would be 
ſmooth, and equal, not caſt up in 5 
not ſunk down in Cavities, or Gulf, 
not uneven with Hills and Valleys, not 
rough, and rugged with Rocks, and 
Mountains : for if one oe of that Sur- 
face had been in the leaſt higher than 
the other, it would immediately fall down 
by its own weight into the neighbour- 
ing Valleys, and come to a Level with 
the reſt: thus' we ſee it happens in the 
Sea, which being a fluid Maſs, is till 
ſmooth and equal in the Surface, 'when 
left to itſelf; it does not. riſe in fluid 
Mountains, neither does it ſuffer any Caves, 
or Hollows in its Bowels unfilled : the 
ſame, I ſay, of the great Chaos, or pri- 
mitive Sea, that by the ſame Laws of Na- 
ture, it ſhould be as well full and folid 
inwardly, as equal and ſmooth outwardly. 
But how far different from this is our 
preſent Earth ? In its outward Face it is 
rough and uneven, either heap'd up in 
Mountains and Hills, or ſunk down in 
Valleys 
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Valleys or Depths: you ſhall find no 
where an Vaibrmity? here it is plain 
there a gentle Aſcent, in another place in- 
accellible Rocks, and Precipices, and every 
Where of a different Situation: and as 
concerning its inward Parts and Bowels, 
it is full of Caverns and Vacuities, as if 
eaten or conſumed away, all mixed with 
horrid Dens; and ſubterraneous Hollow- 
neſs ; not ſpeaking of the huge Gulf of the 
Sea : therefore the terreſtrial Globe when 
firſt made of the ſaid Chaos, was of a 
far different Shape and Form from what 
it now appears. 

And to explain this a little better, ( we 
ſhall treat at large of it in; the following 
Chapter) take notice, that at the: firſt 
Motion and Separation of the Particles 
of the Chaos, the Particles of the Earth, 
being heavier, fell down to the Center, 
and made a ſolid Globe of Earth; and 
the perticles of the Water, by reaſon of 
their Lightneſs, cover'd that Globe of 
Earth with an even Surface, being intirely 
fluid; in that Surface: afterwards ſucceeded 
a certain Concretion, or thickening, and 
ſtate of Conſiſtency, (as we ſhall ſhew 
hereafter) which State, Form, or Shape 
to be the ſame, or like this our pre- 
ſent Earth, is impoſſible : for that _ 
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Maſs of Water and Earth mixt, when 


firſt ſeparated (whether all the Particles 
of the Earth fell down to. the Center, 
or whether ſome of them ſunk to the 
Surface of the Water, or came from elſe- 
where, it is the fame thing) the earth- 
ly Region, or Surface which was made 


by that, ſhould by neceſſity be plain, even, 


folid, equal, and entirely uniform; whilſt 
of the other fide, we ſee the Surface of 
our preſent Globe altogether irregular, and 
of many Shapes, with Seas, Earth, Moun- 
tains, Plains, Iſlands, Rocks and Caves: 
which Shape and Form, fince it could 
not one proceeded from on 2 
e Diſpoſition, and equal Situation 
de Parts or Particles, 2 by Nes 
ceſſity that the firſt and primitive Form 
of the terreſtrial Globe, was much diffe- 
rent from its preſent Shape and Form. 
Yon will fay perhaps, that truly the 
primitive Form, and outward Shape of 
this terreſtrial Globe, after being made 
out of the Chaos, was as we faid plain, 
even and uniform, without Hills, or 
Mountains, by reaſon the Surface was 
fluid, and not yet condenſed into Earth; 
but. that ſoon after, and before. the faid 
Surface grew: thick, folid and earthly, 
the terraqueous and mountainy Globe 
| was 
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was framed, and appeared above the 
Waters, by means of the ſtrong Motion, 
huge Waves and continual Fluctuation of 
"Rp Waters, which having made ſeveral | 
great Sconces, Pits, Channels and. Cavi- 
tics in the ſpherical Maſs of the ſuba- 
eous Earth, and the Water, or fluid 
ls, which before entirely covered the 
Surface of this Earth, partly falling into 
the aforeſaid Cavities, and partly being 
reduced to Vapours by the Heat of the 
_ the Earth „ e EIT. ſee 


vid muſt-confeſs this to be an ingeni- 
ous Thought, but it will not do; for 
what Waves, what Surges, or Billows, 
what Fluctuations can we reaſonably ſup- 
e to be in that primitive Ocean, or 
iquid Maſs ? What incredible Force and 
Violence of Water would be. neceflary to 
make hallow the Earth underneath, whoſe 
maſſy Bulk was then entire, all in one 
place: conſolidated. together, even by the 
weight of the overflowing Water? Or 
what could be the Cauſe of ſuch: a vi- 
olent Motion of the Water? Not any 
Wind, not any Storm; for then the Sur- 
face of the Globe being plain, equal, and 
levell'd, there could be no Storms, no 
Winds, beſides the general and regular 

Winds, 
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Winds, which follow the Motion of the 
Sun or Earth, and which are never vi- 


olent, never unequal. | 
Moreover the Motion and Agitation of 


Waves which we ſee in our Ocean, ne- 


yer reaches the bottom, eſpecially in the 
ſt Places, neither has it any Effect 


but in ſhallow Places alone, or near the 


Shore, where the running Waves meet- 
ing with Reſiſtance, are ſtopt; but in 


that huge Ocean of the great Abyſs or 


Depth, there were no ſhallow Places, 
no Rocks, no reſiſtance of Banks, or 
Shores, dut the whole Orb of Water 
boundleſs, without Coaſt, or end: how 


| then cou'd any Motion of _ Water 


cauſe ſuch Effects in the ſubaqueous 
Earth? In ſhort allowing gratis that 
ſome Valleys, or Hallowneſſes might have 
been made in the ſubaqueous Earth by 
ſome, I know not what, Fluctuation, or 
Agitation of the ſuperincumbent Water, 
(tho' in all Reaſon the Surface of that 
Earth ſhould rather be poliſh'd by it, 
and made ſmooth and equally round) ſo 
that ſome parts of the bottom might 
have been made lower than others; 
what is this I pray in regard of the im- 
menſe Depth -and Cavities of the Ocean, 
in regard of the Height and vaſt ow 
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' neſs of the Mountains? If we but conſi- 
der the exceeding Hugeneſs of each of 
them, and well underſtand the diſtance 
which is from the Top of the higheſt 
Mountains, to the loweſt bottom of the 
main Ocean, we ſhall never be perſwaded, 
that ſuch wide and deep Gapings, or 
Cavities could have been formed in the 
Body of the ſubaqueous Earth, by ſuch 
weak and diſproportioned Cauſes, as the 
aforeſaid Motions and Fluctuations of 
the primitive Waters were, Tis true 
that the flowing of our Seas and Rivers, 
make ſometimes ſmall Hitlocks, and ſandy 
Banks; but theſe are much different, 
and of a quite other Nature from thoſe 
ancient primigenial Mountains : they are 
not great, nor high ; they are not rough, 
nor craggy ; they are not pointed, or 
ſharp in their tops, like . Loaves, 
nor compacted of ſolid Rocks; and if 
the violent and conſtant flowing of our 
Seas for ſo many thouſand Years, can 
produce no more than ſuch ſandy Banks, 
and ſoft inconfiderable Hillocks, is it cre- 
dible that the flow and weak Motion of 
the primigenial Abyſs, could in ſuch a 
ſhort - time throw up ſuch great, high, 
craggy, and ſolid Mountains, as we ſee 
| 2 now 
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now on Earth? And as this ſeems clear, 
ſo it ſeems likewiſe plain, that the Shape 
and outward Form of the antediluvian 
World, was much different from the 
Shape and Form of our preſent A 
luvian terraqueous Globe, 
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What the Shape and Form of the Aut. 
diluvian terreſtrial Globe was. 


AVING ſhew'd in the precedent 
Chapter, that the Form and out. 
ward Shape of the firſt and Antediluvian 
Earth, was much different from the pre- 
ſent Face and Form of our terreſtrial 
Globe, here we ſhall declare what Form, 
or Shape in Specie was that of the An- 
tediluvian World. Which the better to 
perform, let us place before our Eyes that 
primigenial Chaos, which we deſcribed in 
the former Chapter, to wit, a great looſe 
and fluid Maſs of ſubſtantial Particles, of 
which ſome are greater, ſome ſmaller, 
ſome round, ſome ſquare, ſome oval, 
ſome triangular, ſome cylindrical, ſome 
ſhort, ſome long, ſome rough, ſome 
ſmooth, and of all forts of Figures, ſuch 
as you ſec here for Example; tho' they 
be nothing comparable to the primige- 
nial Particles. $ 
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Figure. I. 


1. Ws Primigenial Chaos, or Tobu Bohuj 
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In this confuſed and undigeſted heap 
of Particles, Atoms, and inconſtant Con- 
cretions, it is reaſonable we ſhould think, 
that the biggeſt, the moſt groſs, heavier, 
and ſolid Particles, or little Concretions, 
ſhould immediately drop down to the 
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Center by their own Weight, where 
being more and more preſſed together, 
and growing hard, they make up the 


centrical Earth, or its inward Parts; 


the reſt of that undigeſted Maſs which 
remains floating up, and at the Surface, 
muſt neceſſarily be divided into two Or- 
ders, or Degrees of Bodies, the one li- 
quid, the other volatile, or ' into Water 
and Air; for the ſmalleſt: and lighteſt 
| Particles ſtill going, upwards from the 

Center, and being agitated here and there 
by a perpetual Motion, or endeavouring 
to it, they make up the Regions of the 
Air; as the Particles that are not fo 
ſmall, light, and moveable, but in a Me- 
diocrity, make up the whole Maſs of 
liquids ; and then the whole Globe will 
be of that Form and Shape which you 
ſee in this ſecond Figure. 
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And hitherto 1 ſee no Difficulty in the 
Matter, fince all go according to the 
Laws of Nature, 1 allayed by our Ad- 


yerſaries. 
G 2 Neither 


o 
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Neither is it hard to underſtand another 
eertain ſort of Separation, which happen'd 
betwixt the Parts and Particles of the afore- 
Maid Maſs of Liquids, and which by Ne- 
ceflity muſt follow the firſt, for all ſorts 
of terreſtrial Eiquors or Fluids, being 
contained in the ſaid great Maſs of Li- 
quids, (it being a Collection of all ter- 
reſtrial Liquids that were created in the 
beginning) and the terreſtrial Liquors be- 
ing - principally reduced to two kinds, 
that is, to groſs, fat, or oily, and to 
ſmall, thin, and meager Liquors; which 
two kinds being found in all Compounds 
of Liquids, no Man can doubt but they 
were in the aforeſaid great Maſs of Li- 
5 =o And fince it is well known by 

ily Experience, whenever fat and thin 
Liquors are mixed together, and left to 
themſelves, that they ſeparate from one 
another, and that the thick and oily 
Parts over-ſwims the thin and meager 
Liquors, as we ſee in the mixture of 
Water and Oil, in the Separation of the 
Cream from the thin Milk, and in many 
other Examples ; it is fit we ſhould believe 
that the aforeſaĩd great MaſsofLiquids ſepa- 
rated itſelf in two ſeveral Parts, to wit. 
into the fat and oily, and into the thin and 
meeager, the former over-ſwimming the later. 
80 
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so that now we have the whole Globe, 
or primigenial Maſ of the great Chaos, 
divided into four parts, as you ſee in 
the following third Figure, where the 
inward Globe, or Circle about the Cen- 
ter repreſents the inward Earth, the ſe- 
cond Circle repreſents the Water, or thin 
and meagre Liquors, and the third the 
fat and oily-Eiquors ſwimming over the 
Water. The other great Space up to the 
higheſt Circle repreſents the whole Body 
of the Air, thick and dark as yet, not 
purg'd or purified; which happened ſoon 
after, as we ſhall now declare; but firſt 
take the third Figure. 
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Tho! we think all theſe Changes and 
Separations, of which hitherto, happened 
in a ſhort time, yet longer time was re- 


quired to purge and purifie the Air, 2 


* - 
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the Water, and reduce them to that 
Clearneſs, and Brightneſs, which they had 
afterwards.” We muſt conſider the Air 
yet very groſs, thick and dark, ſo that 
it could give no Paſſage to the Sun- 
beams; and likewiſe, we muſt conſider 
the Waters very muddy, and impure, 
reaſon all their groſs terreſtrial Parts did 
not ſuddenly, and all at once, fink down 
to the bottom, but by degrees, and one 
after another, the moſt grofs firſt, and 
the reſt after; as we ſee done in thick 
muddy Wine, Rain, Water, and other 
impure Liquors, whoſe Lees and. Dreggs 
fall to the bottom by degrees. And as 
the Dregs, or groſs terreſtrial Parts of 
the Maſs of Water dropp'd down to the 
bottom by degrees, and joined themſelves 
to the interior Maſg of Earth; ſo the 
groſs Particles, and terreftrial Duſt which 
remained in the Regions of the Air, fell 
likewiſe down by degrees to the Sur- 


face of the Liquids, and happening to 


meet firſt with the aforefaid thick and 


oily Liquor, they were ſo mixed and | 


entangled with it, that they could not 
go farther down: and many ſuch Par- 
ticles being gathered and mixed there to- 
gether, with the aforeſaid oily Liquor, 

made up a Compound of fat, mud, 
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or ſlime, or rather muddy Earth, which 
incloſed and wrap'd up in its Bowels 
the whole Maſs of liquids, (which here- 
after we ſhall call by the Name of the 
gel Abyſs) as you ſee in the following 
Figure. 5 i 


* 


The great Chaos reduced to the inward 
Earth,Water, muddy Earth, and thin Air. 
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The Figure 3. repreſents the inward, 
or ſubabyſſian Earth; The Fig ure 2. 
repreſents the Water, or great Abyfs; The 
Figure 1. repreſents the muddy, ar ſupe- 


rabyſſian Earth; and the ręſt repreſents 


all the divers Regions of the Air, not as 
yet entirely clear, but ſomewhat - brighter 
than it was before. | 

The faid muddy, fat Slime, oily Mortar, 
1. which now we begin to call the ſa- 
perabyſſian Earth, was the firſt Concretion, 
the firſt. Thickning, the firſt dry Land, 
the ' firſt firm and ſolid Maſs, which co- 
vered the whole Surtace of the, Waters, 
or great Abyſs ; and the ſame being after- 
wards increaſed, and reduced. to more 
Solidity and Firmneſs, made up the pri- 
migenial dry Land, and the firſt habita- 
ble Globe, which we call Earth. [ 

You may ſay that the aforeſaid few 
groſs Particles, and terreſtrial Duſt, which 
remained in the Air, however: collected 
and heaped together in the upper Surface 


of the Maſs of Liquids, were not ſo ma- 


ny that might make up the whole Region 


ol that firm, ſolid, and habitable — 


But wholoover Merry conſider -the Greatneſs 


and vaſt Capacity of the Regions of the 
Air, 4n i to the ſmall compatſs 
of the Earth, can have no Difficulty Ze 
16 
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the Matter; for ſince the Regions of the 


Air are innumerable times greater than 
the Compaſs of the Earth, tho' the Re- 
licks of the groſs terreſtrial Parts were on- 
ly diſpers'd and ſcattered here and there 

throughout that vaſt Capacity, notwith- 
ſtanding when all are gathered and heaped 
together on the Surface of a much leſs 
Sphere, they can make up a Body ſuffi- 
ciently groſs and ſolid that may repre- 
ſent the firſt habitable Earth, We. fee 
ſometimes this Earth in a ſhort time co- 
vered with Snow, two or three Foot deep, 
falling only from the ſecond Region of 
the Air: Conſider then, if the terreſtrial 
Particles and Duſt, continued to fall for 
a long Time, not pnly from the ſecond 
Region, but alſo from the whole immenſe 
Capacity, and boundleſs compals of all 
the Regions of the Air, would they not 
make up a Region of a ſolid terreſtrial 
Subſtance, thouſands of times greater and 
than the aforeſaid Snow ? And 

when beſides increaſed by their joining 
the aforeſaid fat and oily Maſs of Liquids, 
with which they are L or 
mingled after their Deſcent, doubtleſs no- 
thing can be wanting to them, either in 
Quantity or Quality, to make up that 
primæval Earth, which could not but _—_ 
| 
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that Shape and Form, or much like it, 
which you fee in the following Fifth 
Figure, where you ſee all the Regions 
of the Air clear, and bright, for all the 
fore were mixed with the Air, fell down 
to the Surface of the ſuperabyſſian Earth, 
as was ſaid before, 20 
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By all theſe Motions and ſucceſſive Tranſ- 
formations of the Chaos, which according 


to 
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to the Laws of Nature it could not but 
undergo, it ſeems plain that the .firſt ex- 
ternal Concretion, firm and permanent 
Form happened in the Surface of the great 
Abyſs, or Maſs of Liquids, by means of 
a certain Mud, or Slime, or oily Mortar 
gathered there together, and mixed with 
the duſty Particles, or ſmall terreftrial 
Corpuſcles falling from the great Regions 
of the Air, as we have faid before; 
whoſe Parts in Progreſs of Time, were 
more and more united and cloſed toge- 
ther, ſo that at length the whole 
Maſs by the heat of the Sun, and mild 
Motions of the Air, grew ſo hard and 
firm that it became a Region of ſolid: and 
habitable Earth. W 
Now let us examine whether this our 
Hypotheſis does agree with holy u 
ture and natural Reaſon : three remark- 
able Places I find in holy Writ, which 
moſt ſolemnly ſpeaks of the Foundation 
and Form of the Earth; the firſt is that 
famous Place of St. Peter, 2 Epiſt. chap. 
3. v. 5, 6, and 7. which we urged, 
Chap. 5. where the Apoſtle ſays, that the 
Earth in the Beginning confiſted and 
was made out of Water, and through 
Water; out of Water, as its material 

| Principle; 
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Principle ; and through Water, as its ins 
ſtrumental Cauſe, ſuſtaining and uphold» 
ing the faid Earth: but certain it is, 
that both theſe, Expreſſions of the Apoſtle 
fully agree with our Hypotheſis ; for we 
compoſe, and make up the Earth out of 
Water, and we ground and ſettle it up- 
on the Waters : therefore our Hypothe- 
ſis fully agrees with the Apoſtle's Words, 
* . Moreover, St. Peter in the aforeſaid 
Place aſſigns a difference betwixt the old 
Earth and the new one, that the old 
Earth was ſo made up, that it was en- 
tirely obnoxious, to an univerſal Deluge, 
and the new Earth to be conſumed by 
Fire: his Words are theſe, The Heavens 
were before, and the Earth, out of Was 
ter, and through Water conſiſting by the 
Word of God; by which (by reaſon of 
which) the World that was then, being 
over flow'd with Water periſhed. But in 
our Hypotheſis the only reaſon why the 
old primigenial Earth was ſubject, and 
| expoſed to an univerſal Deluge (as effec- - 
tually it periſhed by Water) was, becauſe 
it was made out of Water, and grounded 
upon Water, as we ſhall demonſtrate 
hereafter : therefore our Hypotheſis fully 


agrees with the Apoſtle's Words, 
n Tho 
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The ſecond place of Scripture is that of 
the xxxviii Chapter of Job, from the 
4th Verſe to the 11th. where the Al- 
mighty God puts theſe Queſtions to Job 
Where were you when I laid the Founda- 
tions of the Earth —uben the Morning 
Starg praiſed me together, and all the Sons 
made Fubilation ? Who ſhut up the 
Sea with Doors, when it broke forth pro- 
ceeding as it were out of the Womb ; when 
JI made a Claud the Garment thereof, and 
wrapped it in Darkneſs as in Clouts of 
Infancy? ( in a ſwadling Band as others 
read) I compaſs'd it with my Bounds, and 
put Bars and Doors. The better to un- 
derftand theſe Words, look back on the 
fith Figure, where 1. denotes the habi- 
table Earth, or the firſt Circle, or Sphere, 
which ſurrounded the great Abyſs like 
Clouts of Infancy, or a ſwadling Band. 
The Figure 2. denotes the ſaid Abyſs, or 
the great Maſs of Waters, which in the 
aforeſaid Text are called the Sea, And 
the Figure 3. denotes the inward, or ſub- 
abyflian Earth, lying in the Center, and 
cover'd all over with the Waters of the 
great 'Abyſs, Now when God aſketh 
Job, who ſhut up the Sea with Doors, 
when it broke forth proceeding as it were 
out of the Womb, nothing can he po og | 
ED Uunder- 
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underſtood by the Sea, 'than the great 
antediluvian Abyſs, _ repreſented by the 
Figure 2. or that famous Moſaical The- 
hom- Arubbah, Geneſ. 7. v. 11. which being 
broke aſſunder, or rather breaking forth, 

occeding as it were out of the Womb, 

time of the Deluge, afforded ſuch im- 
menſe Quantity of Water, that it over- 
flowed the whole Earth; for Thebom ſig- 
nifies a vaſt gulf of Water; and Arubbab 
great Pipes, or Windows, or Doors, 
through which Water ruſheth furiouſly 
out. For the aforeſaid Words of Tob. 
cannot be well underſtood of our Seas, 


without -wreſting, And when they fay, 


that God made -a Cloud the Garment of 
the ſaid Sea, and wrapped it up. in Dark- 


eſs, as in a fwadling Band; nothing is 


more | ſuitable to our Opinion: for by 
the Garment, and ſwadling Band, the 
outward terreſtrial Circle, or Sphere, which 
encompaſs d the great Abyſs before the 
Deluge, called by us the ſuperabyſſian 
Earth, denoted by Figure 1., may uy be 

mg 


underſtood : neither do I fee any 


in, or about our Seas, which might an- 
ſwer the faid Garment, or ſwadling Band. 
And in ſhort, when they ſay, that this 
Garment, this ſwadlin Band, or Clouts: 
of Infancy were made of a N 
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dark thick Air, nothing can be more 
.perly faid in our Hypotheſis: for we 
that the faid Garment, ſwadling Band, 
or Clouts of Infancy, to wit, the ſu- 
perabyſſian Earth ſurrounding and wrap» 
ping up the great Abyſs, were made of 
the ſame matter, that is, of the "groſs, 
thick, cloudy Air, or | "rather > the 
| Grounds and Dregs of | the Air, 4 we 
have ſaid a0 ve: therefore out H 
lis fully agrees with the Words of Fob, 
/ The third Place of Scripture is, Prov. | 
viii. from the 23d. to the zoth. Verſe, 9 
hits the „ Wiſdom, ſpeaking of 4 
the firſt Creation of this World, thus 
ſays: from Eternity I was' ordained, and 
a old. before the Earth wat The 
Abyſſes were not as yet, yr i 
condei ved; neither bad the Fountains” of 
Waters, as yet guſhed forth, tbe Moun- 
tains with heavy Hugeneſs- flood not as yet, 
- before the little Hills I was brought forth. 
He had not yet made the Earth, and the 
Rivers, and the Poles of | the Orb of the 
Earth. When be prepared the Heavens, 
1 = preſent; e with a . 1255 8 
* compaſs'd tbe es. 
whey be: eftabliſbed the: * above, when 
* — olga the» Fountains "of Waters"; 
* te Sea'-with _ 
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and ſet 4 Law io the Waters that. they 
Jbould not - paſs tbeir bounds; uben be 
ung the Foundations of the: Earth, &. 
Il Men muſt confeſs there are ſome 
Feriods in this Deſcription of the Begin- 
ning and Formation of the Earth, writ- 
ten after an unuſual Stile, and which 
ſeems contrary, or at leaſt , to the 
common way of ſpeacing, even to 
the Thoughts of Men. The reaſon is 
becauſe the matter here treated of, is not 


tly underſtood by the laid 
— to the n and Form 
of the Earth, and terraqueous Globe. 
But if ſome things here ſpoken, be te- 
| ferred to another: Shape and Form of the 
Earth, which it had before the Deluge, 
and of which we ſpeak in the preſent 
Chapter, the Text would be very plain, 
2 example: when the increated Wiſdom 
5 "oe uus conceived before all the Abyſſes, 

if you underſtand the pri- 
— Abyſs, which -was 
cher of all the reſt, the thing is 

z likewiſe When it is ſaid, that ſhe 
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the Hebrew, 


it, Cingulum, 
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neſs ſtood not as yet. Others read out of 
guam Montes immen in. 
— before the Mountains win 

d, lean'd upon the Abyſs : for we 
al 6 ſhew hereafter, that the inferior parts 
of this Earth do and di ood in the” Win 
ters of the great Abyls, — by means of 
_ Parts, as by ſo many Pillars, Props, 
the Mountains with all this 
babltalls Barth. are mar over the 
— Finally, increated 
Wiſdom ſays, . he prepared the Heu- 
wens, I qas preſens; when with 4 cer- 


tain' Law, and Cireuit be compaſs d the 


Abyſes; others read, whon be "fot * 
the Face of the Abyſs 5*fot 
* the latin Edition has, quando bertu 
lege et gyro wallabat Abyſs, they - read; 


cum ftatueret gyrum in ſuperficte Ayo 
that * ſay, in as 
the Orb or 


inion, when with 
the ſolid mo 
d or — the 


he com 
Abyſs. And what other things 1 pray, 


can. be underſtood by' this Ghedit or 


s, or as the Hebrew Word calk 
a Girdle, and the Larin Word 
Cyrus, & Circuit, or Compass; by whick 
God is ſaid to have 'environed che grew 
Abyſs ? What can you find in the pre. 
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may anſwer it, or that with. any Ap- 
— of Truth, can be ſaid to environ, 
or encompaſs the Seas, even in caſe you 
Took thami.for. the. great Abyſs mentioned 
in the aforeſaid Text. For. my 8 1 
can confidently ſay, that 
Hypotheſis of the firſt framing "Xi the 


terreſtrial Globe, all the Texts of Scripture 
now. mentioned, are much cafier and more 


en 


| properly underſtood, and 
in any other, Suppoſition whatever. 
And if we reaſon a little upon the 
matter, we ſhall find our Suppoſition to 
be true, or no Earth to be found for 
Man to live upon. At the firſt Motion, 
and Separation of the Parts and Particles 
of the great Chaos, or Moſaical Tohus 
Bobu, Pa whole Bulk of the Earth laid 
under Water, being covered, all over 

the great Abyſs, as you ſee in the 
Figure, page 8g. and this our Adyerſaries — 
allow. Now there wants a ſolid, firm, 
dry Maſs Which we 2 Rag, for Map 
to live upon, being they could not live 
under the Waters on that ſubabyſſian 
Earth, as ſuch. Wherefore, we find a 
convenient Earth for them, which was made 
2 per part, or Surface of the ſaid 
great Abyſs, as is declared above in the 
3d, and 4th, Fign. * 86 and _ 
t 
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but "this our Adverſaries deny, faying, 
there was no need of apy ſecond Earth, 
for that the Waters which covered All 
over the firſt ſubabyſſian Earth, retired 
to one Place, and were called the Scab, 
leaving a great part of the ſaid ſubabyſ- 


ſian Earth uncovered and dry, for Men 


to live upon, as now we ſee. All which 
(they ay Door, Moſes ſufficiently inſinuated, 
Genef. 1. * ſpeaking 300 the 
ler the Waters that art {ins the Fw | 
be gatheretl' together imo one Place; and 
let the try Land appear, and it ar 
done, and God called the dry Land Earth, 
and the gathering of Watters Owens be 
called Seas.” OO 
The Queſtion therefore eater. us and 
our Adverſaries may reaſonably be ſtated 
thus: What was that Earth which the 
firſt Men inhabited, whether the ſuba- 
2 as our Adverſaries ſay, or the 
Earth, as we pretend? that 

it coud not be the ſubabyſhan, 1 
rove it thus: If our firſt Fathers inha- 
ited the ſubabyſſian Earth, or part of it; 
by neceſſity it ſhould be firſt made dry, 
and habitable; but this did not happen: 
therefore they did not inhabit the ſuba- 
byſlian Earth. I ger tha Nor if the 
+ CC 2088 4 ſubabyſſian 
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ſubabyſſian Earth had been made dry 
and habitable, then either the Waters 

which covered all over the ſubabyſſian 
Earth, forſook it, retiring to one or more 
Places, 'or into Trenches, Ditches, hollow 
Paſſages, and Cavities, much after the 
ſame manner as we ſee Boggs, and over- 
flown Land are drained; or the Earth 
forſook the Waters, by ſwelling and 
riſing up over them in ſome Places, by 
which it ſhuffled off all the Waters 
where it ſwell'd, and riſed fo, and be- 
came dry and habitable; juſt as they ſay, 
that ſome new Iſlands never ſeen before, 
roſe up out of the Sea, getting clear 
of the Water; as alſo, that ſome Moun- 
tains were thruſted up out of the Earth, 
never ſeen before, And according to this 
'Tecond Suppoſition, the Bottom of our 
preſent Ocean remained ſtill firm and un- 
moved from the Beginning, and as then 
it was, the Fields only and dry Land, 
Which was ſo, being moved out 'of their 
Places, and raiſed up over the Waters: 
According to the firſt Suppoſition, the Fields, 
Plains, and dry Land, remained ſtill firm 
and unmoved, whilſt the Waters fled into 
ſome new Paſſages and Cavities, made in 
the ſolid Earth beneath to receive them. 
But the ſubabyſſian Earth could not be- 
4 | | come 
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dome dry and habitable, ſuch /:as/.qur 
Earth is this Day, either of - theſe two 
ways: Therefore the Earth which our 
Forefathers lived on before the Deluge; 
or on which we live this Day, was. hot 
part of the ſubabyſſian Earth, but a quite 
— . we 2 


that the Matter, © or Subſtance of the. 


babyſſian Earth in itſelf, and in its Qua- 
lifications, could not be ſafficient to make 
up any habitable Earth, either for Men, 
Beaſts, 8 for the firſt habi- 
table Earth by n ought to be; fit 
for the Production and Nouriſhment of 
Plants and Animals, in as much as it 
was the - fruitful Mother and Nurſe of 
Men, Animals, and Plants: and conſe- 
quently. it ſhould be made up of ſmall, 
light, quick, lively, fat, and oily Particles, 
and full of Fibres; for ſuch only are fit 
for the Production and Nouriſhment of 
human Bodies, Animals, and Plants; and 
where there are no ſuch, no Animals, 
no Vegetables can be; but the ſolid Mat- 
ter or Subſtance of the ſubabyſſian Earth 
Was compoled of groſs, heavy, deadiſh, . 
H 


4 barren, 
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barren, ſpiritleſs, dry, lean, meager and 
fiberleſs Particles, for ſuch only, by the 
Laws of Nature could fall down to the 
Center in the firſt Motion and Separa- 
tion of the great Chaos: therefore they 
could make up but an unfruitful, barren 
Soil, a dead ſpiritleſs Maſs of courſe and 
rough Earth and Stones, and a moſt unfit 
Seminary and Nurſery for the Procrea- 
tion and Nouriſhment of Animals, and 
Vegetables. And certain it is, that no 
oily Subſtance (which according to all 
Philoſophers is neceſſary for the Genera- 
tion and Nouriſhment of Animals and 
Vegetables, and of which this Earth of 
ours with all its Furniture, both anima= 
ſtical and vegetative, is full) could be 
in that ſubabyſſian Earth, at leaſt but 
very little; for the oily Particles being 
lighter, not only than the terreſtrial, but 
alſo than the watry Particles, how could 
they contrary to the Laws of Nature, 
fall down to the bottom of the Abyſs, 
under the Waters, and there remain, eſ- 
pecially having no Hinderance from taking 
their own Seat according to their pro- 
eg of weight or 4 In a 
Word, the ſubabyſſian Earth being much 
of the ſame Nature with the Caput Mortuum, 
or Terra Vamnata of our Chymiſts, it's 


evident 
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evident that it could not be a fit Nurſery 
for Animals, or Vegetables. This Reaſon 
is ab intrinſeco, and from the Nature of 
the things themſelves, and therefore more 
V 

Now to the Proof of the ſaid laſt Mi- 
nor, to wit, that the ſubabyſſian Earth 
could not become dry and habitable, ei- 
ther of the ſaid two Ways; for if we 
conſider the outward Shape and Form of 
this our preſent terreſtrial Globe, the Au- 
thors of the ſubabyſſian Earth will find leſs 
ground for either of the ſaid Suppoſitions: 
And firſt, that Suppoſition which ſays that 
the ſubabyſſian Earth forſook the Waters, 
by ſwelling or riſing up over them in 
ſome Places, as being blown or thruſted 
upwards, and that ſuch Parts ſo thruſted 
up, getting clear of the Water, became 
dry and | habitable, is naturally impoſſi- 
ble: For it is impoflible that the whole 
bulk of this dry Land, not only the Moun- 
tains and Hills, not only their Plains and 
deepeſt Valleys, but alſo all and what- 
ever reacheth their loweſt Roots, and 
deepeſt Bottoms, even to the greateſt Pro- 
fundity of the Ocean, could be thrown, 
or thruſted up from the great Maſs of the 
ſubabyſſian Earth. For beſides that there 
is nothing in nature which cou'd 5 
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the Cauſe of ſuch a ſwelling, riſing , 
thruſting up of the Earth againſt its Na- 
ture; and to return to God's infinite 
Power acting above Nature, is gratis 
diflum, and entirely needleſs, ſince Na- 
ture with the general Concurrence only 
of God, is able to frame a Globe of ſoy . 
lid and habitable Earth, as we have ſhew» 
ed above Page 86, and 88. in the zd and 
4th Figure; beſides this, I ay, we mul} 
' conceive moſt great Gulfs, and vaſt Cavis 
ties in the loweſt Bowels of the Earth, 
much lower, and much greater than the 
whole Cavity, or Receptacle of the 

which might be ſufficient to receive a 
ſwallow up, not only all. the Mountains, 
Hills and Hillocks on the Face of this 
Earth, but alſo the whole Globe of the 
Earth from its upper Surface wherein we 
live, to the Bottom of the Ocean ; for 
all that was thrown out, and thruſted up- 
wards from the ſubabyſſian Maſs, according 
to our Adverſaries; but if there were any 
ſuch great Gulfs and vaſt Cavities, which by 
ee . muſt be much lower and deeper 
than the bottom of our Ocean, then all 
the Waters of the Seas would flow thi- 
ther, and leave their own great Receptacle 
and Cavity empty and dry. And beſides, 
all Rivers which unload themſelves in 4 

F I 
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Seas, and all Fountains of Water would 
grow dry ; neither would this terreſtrial 
Globe of ours be at any rate habitable ; 
Therefore to think of any ſuch ſwelling, 
or riſing of the ſubabyſian Earth over the 
Waters, is but a meer Fiction, and not at 
all poſſible, as things now do ſtand. 
Likewiſe the other Suppoſition, which 
fays, that the Water forſook the ſubabyſ. 
fian Earth, by retiring to one, or more 
Places, as into great Paſſages, hollow Pits, 
and Cavities, cannot ſubſiſt ; for tho' this 3 
be the common Opinion of our Divines, 1 
who, referring all to God, ſay, that in 4 
the Beginning of the Creation (to wit, the | 
third Day, when he made the dry Land ap- 
) God dug up and made hollow the ſuba- 
by Earth in ſeveral Places, framing by 
t the great Cavitiesand tacles of the 
Seas, into which all the Waters retired, and 
the Earth which was in them Cavities, he 
threw up of all Sides on the Shore and Coaſts 
of the ſaid Cavities, or Seas, by which all the 
Mountains and Hills were made: Tho' I 
| fay this to be the common Opinion of our 
Divines, yet I muſt beg their Pardon, 
telling them, that Reaſons of great Mo- 
ment do hinder me from being of the 
ſame Opinion with them, which where they 
are pleaſed to anſwer with Satisfaction, 4 
# | f WIII 


_ the fifth. Secondly, the Diffieulty or n 
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will» be ready to embrace their Aſſertion. 
And Firft, this Opinion fuppoſeth' the ter- 
reſtrial Globe to be from the Creation of 


the ſame Shape and Form, as it is this 
Day; which ſeems to be the Opinion of 
thoſe Atheiſts, who ſaid, 2 Pei. z. v. 5. 
That fince the time the Fathers ſlept, all 
things do ſo perſevere from the Beginning, 
whom to refute, the Apoſtle plainly di- 
ſtinguiſheth the primigenial, or antedilu- 
vian World, from our preſent poſtdiluvian, 
by reaſon of the peculiar Conſtitution, 
and inward Conſtruction of each, for 
which, he fays, the old World periſhed 
by Water, and this new one 'ſhal 3 
by Fire, as we have largely urged, Chapter 
ras 


ther the Impoſſibility of - explaining the 
univerſal Deluge, attending this Opinion, 
as we have faid, Chap. 1. Thirlh, the 
aforeſaid good Divines, are obliged to 
ſhew that all the Properties and Phæno- 
menons of Paradiſe, could ſtand and agree 
with this Opinion, which hitherto” they 
have not done, nor, cannot, as has been 
faid, Chap. 2. Fourthly, in this Opinion 


the long age of Men before the Deluge; 
could not be naturally poſſible, as we 
have faid, Chap. 3. Fifthly, they are oblig d 
to ſhew that it is not contrary to divine 
1 2 Providence, 


> 
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Providence, and God's infinite Goodneſs» 
the this terreſtrial Globe were oy; from 
Beginning as it is now. w 

is ſaid of the: Chap. 4. Sixthly, 7 
muſt anſwer all the Read and Argur 
ments which we ſhall hereafter bring 
down to ſhew the Diſſolution, Deſtruc 
tion, and Ruin of the antediluvian Earth; 
And :Laftly, it is fit they anſwer to what 
N now urge againſt this their Sup; 
ion 
| = pleaſed therefore to caſt an E e on 
the Globe of the Earth, as it was 1 05 
the dry Land appeared, which yeu may 
ies, in Page 83. Fig. II. that ſubahyſſian, 
d Earth was of all Sides 44 
Kh even, as all Philoſophers and Di- 
vines do allow ; Now let us ſu poſe (as 
our Adverſaries will have it) ſuch a Ca- 
vity to be made in that Earth, which 
would be ſufficient to receive all the 
Waters of the great Abyſs, and repreſent 
our Ocean; = alſo that the Mountains 
were made 2 the Earth, which was caſt or 
carried out of that Cavity. This ſuppo- 
ſed, it plainly follows that all the Moun- 
tains of the Earth taken together, would 
fill up the whole Capacity, or Cavity of 
our Ocean, being they were taken from 
thence ; but the contrary clearly appears 


by 


by this eaſy Calculation: The 
Ocean takes up half the Surface. of the 


be otherwiſe proved, by com 
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whole Earth, and the dry Land takes 

the other half; let the greateſt yy 
of the Ocean anſwer the greateſt height 
of Mountains; and its moderate depth 
their moderate height; which muſt be 
true in this ſuppoſition, Now it follows 
that the Earth ejected out of the Cavity 
of the Ocean, ſhould ſuffice to cover the 
entire Face of the dry Land, either with 
the greateſt, or with the moderate 
Mountains; but it is certain, that both the 
greateſt and moderate Mountains do not 
take up half of the dry. Land, no, nor 
the fixth, no, nor the tenth Part: There- 
fore all the Mountains great and ſmall 
that are on the Face of the dry Land, 


could not fill the fixth Part of the Ca- 


vity of the Ocean, The fame thing may 
paring the 

Mountains to the firſt Abyſs, thus: 

All the Water of the Ocean, as of all 


other particular Seas, was in the Begin- 
ning ſpread ever the whole Maſs of Earth, 


when it ſtood ſurrounded by the great 
Abyſs :' Therefore, when the Cavity of 


the Ocean was made, the Earth caſt out 


from thence, ſhould take up as much place 


on the Surface of the dry Land, as the 


Water 


* 
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2 took up before it entered the ſaid 
Cavity (which is the ſame) the 
Mouztains f ſhould be equal to the Abyſs: 
But all the — on Earth gathered 
ether, are much leſs than the ſaid 
Abyſs: Therefore the Seas, or Mountains 
were not made after that Manner, I 
prove the Minor; let us ſuppoſe that the 
firſt great Abyſs which encompaſſed the 
whole Earth, was by the half leſs deep 
than the preſent Ocean, (doubtleſs it was 
deeper,) or (which is "the ſame) that it 
anfwered in depth, the height of our 
moderate, or middle-flacdd „ e : 
From hence follows, that the whole Maſs 
of that Abyſs, ſhould by neceſſity exceed 
in many Degrees all the Mountains of 
the Earth together; for. ſince the ſaid 
Abyſs/\covered the whole Surface of the 
Globe the Mountains ſhould take up half 
of that Globe, or the whole dry Fe, 
and' beſides they ſhould be of the greateſt 
Size, or of the firſt Magnitude, or Height, 
and each of them twice as high as the 
depth of the Abyſs, and alſo ſo cloſe 
joined together, as if they had made up 
a new Region of Earth. But it we 
conſider them diſperſed here and there 
over. the dry Land, as now really, they 
we, "UA: at fuch à Diſtance from one 


another, 


* 
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another, that they do not take up above 
the tweatieth part of our terreſtrial Globe; 
to make amends for this Defect, they 
ſhould be of a moſt prodigious and ſtu- 
pendious Height, to wit, ten times higher 
than now they are. Wherefore it is a 
clear thing that all the Hills and Moun- 
tains on the face of the dry Land, are 
much leſs than. that they might anſwer 
either the Cavity of the Ocean, or the 
depth of the firſt Abyſs; and conſequently 
that they could not be made after that 
manner pretended hy our Adverſaries. 

| Moreover, tho' we might fancy that 
ſuch Mountains as are about, and near 
the Shoars and Sea-coaſts, were made of 
the Earth, and Stones caſt out of the 
Cavities of thoſe Seas; can any Man rea- 
ſonably think that ſuch great inland 
Mountains, hundreds of Miles diſtant from 
all Seas, were caſt up after the ſame 
manner ? How, or by whom were their 
Materials carried thither ? Or were they 
thrown thither through the Air, like a 
Ball? A pretty Paſtime indeed for God, 
or Creature! But tell me, how were 
the many deep and hollow. ſubterrancous 
Places made, which are ſo cloſed. up, that 
the Air itſelf has no Acceſs fa. them, 
which are often found by our Miners, 


4. 
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and well known by Earthquakes? How or 
by whom were thoſe Places evacuated, 
or whither were their Bowels thrown ? 
Finally according to this Suppoſition, all 
Mountains ſhould be ſolid Bodies in- 
wardly, and grounded on the Earth with 
a full ſolid Baſes; but this very fel- 
dom happens, for Mountains commonly 
are full of Caves and Cavities inwardly, 
as if worn away, as well in their Bodies, 
as in their Roots and Baſes, and therefore 
much ſubje&t to Earthquakes. 3 

And truly, our Adverſaries frame to 
themſelves a wrong Notion of the Earth, 
for they fancy that this habitable Earth 
of ours was firſt of a ſmooth, plain, and 
even Surface all over, entirely united and 
joined in one, without any Swelling. 
Separation, or Excavation whatſoever, to 
wit, ſuch as the bottom of the great 
Abyſs was, or the ſubaqueous Earth; 
afterwards great Cavities heing made in - 
this Earth to receive the Waters of the 
Ocean, they overlay here and there huge 
bulks of Mountains and Rocks on the 
plain Surface of the dry Land, as Pieces 
newly and accidentally thrown over, or 
artificially ſet over it. This I fay, is a 
wrong Notion, for the Mountains, Hills, 
Rocks, and other riſing Ground, are not 
ita I meer 
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meer Agglutinations, or contiguous | 
of the Earth, but rather — 
connatural parts thereof; for they are 
very often found ſtretched wholly and 
entirely, without any Interruption, down 
to the bottom of the Abyſs or Ocean, 
as may be ſeen in - ſeveral Rocks that 
lie on the Sea Coaſts, Neither is there 
any Region or Surface of our Earth, to 
which, as to an unmoved Bottom or 
. Baſes, they might be agglutinated; that 
is to ſay, there is no Region, or Surface 
of - this dry, terreſtrial Globe, which 
might be taken for the ſubabyſſian Earth; 
or which remained unmoved, and in the 
ſame Situation ſince the Beginning; as 
plainly appears not only by the inward 
Parts and Veins of the Earth, intirely 
broken aſunder, as we ſhall ſhew. hereat- 
ter, but alſo that if you take whatever Sur- 
face, or outward Coat you pleaſe of this 
Earth, and that you follow it cloſe, 
you ſhall find it in ſome places broken 
and torn aſunder, far from containing an 
entire and equal Cofivexity all over the Re- 
gion of the dry Land. And if there 
were any ſuch Surface, or Region, as 
our Adverſaries fancy, it would be either 
the continual Surface of Vallies, or of 
the Plains of the Earth; but the W 
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. diſtance from the Sca; and the inland 
Plains, are W higher than 
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and their Surfaces, are not on a level, but 
very unequal, and uneven, as well amon 
themſelves, as with the reſt of the Earth; 
and ſome of them are ſo low, and deep, 
that they go much farther down inte 


the Bowels of the Earth, than the Sur- 


face -of the Ocean, eſpecially ſuch as are 

the Receptacles, or Cavities of deep Loughs 
and Lakes. And as for the Plains, neither 
are they on a Level, vr of the fame 
Height, even when they ure at the ſame 


thaſe near the Seas; and all of 
them have an Aeli en, , or Bending in 

their Parts, and not at all even to A 
Level: For tho' in ſeveral Plains our 


Eyes can find no Inclination, yet if t 
ſtreteh ſome what farther, the Inequality of 


their Surface and Situation will eaſily be 
diſcerned, either by the courſe and run- 
ning of Rivers, or or by the Difference and 
Inequality of the ſenfible Horizon. 
To coneclude, take whatever Surface 
you pleaſe of this Earth, you ſhall nevet 
kind any uniform Levelling, or perfect 
Equality of its Parts; for not only in the 
fame Continent but alſo in the ſame Re- 
Sion, in Te fame Province, in the ſame 
n lee Wen 
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Field, the Situation of the Parts and Sur- 
face are divers and various: and that too, 
taking whatever Line you pleaſe, either 
to the Eaſt, or to the Ve, North, or 
South, And not only that the Parts 
of this Earth have innumerable Diverſi- 
ties and Inequalities, when compared be- 
twixt e ee but alſo the common 
Situation of the whole Tracts of this 
terreſtrial Globe is inclined, bent, and 
crooked, now, more, now leſs ; ſometimes 
towards one fide, ſometimes towards ano» 
ther, according to all manner and de- 
grees of Inclination. - And truly their La- 
bour is in vain, who ſeek for any com- 
mon Surface in this Earth, which would 
be on a Level, or of equal Height in all 
its Parts and Regions, and on which as 
on a firm Seat and Baſis, all the Moun- 
tains, Hills, Heights, and Inequalities of 
this Earth, might be ſuperſtructed: there- 
fore the aforeſaid Suppoſition of our Di- 
vines, concerning the Origin of this Earth, 
and its preſent Shape and Form, can- 
not ſubſiſt, as not anſwering even the 
general Phænomenons of this terraqueous 
Globe. „ 
As to what thoſe Divines ſaid, Page 
101. out of the firſt Chapter of Gengſ. v. 
9. where God ſaid, let the Waters that 
| ; are 
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are under the Heaven be gathered together 
into one Place; and let the dry Land 

ear. I anſwer, that Moſes accommos- ' 
dated this his Deſcription of the terra- 
queous Globe, to the Shape and Form 
it had when he writ that Book ; for he 
did not think fit to trouble the Minds 
of his rude and. unlearned Hraelites with 
the philoſophical Thoughts of things 
that were not then extant, and which could 
not be eaſily underſtood by them, unleſs 
he made uſe of long philoſophical Ha- 
rangues, and of a great deal of Words 
and Periods, with hard and cramp Terms 
which then were not in uſe, and bring 
down the whole Series of the Beginning 
of Things, and of the Formation of the 
firſt habitable Orb, according to its 'phiſi- 
cal Cauſes, and divers Tranſmutations 
of the Chaos ; all which would not a- 
gree with the ſummary and plain Nar- 
ration which he undertook, Wherefore 
I fay, that Moſes underſtood by the dry 
Land the firſt Concretion, ſolid Sur- 
face, and habitable Orb, which God and 
Nature eſtabliſhed all over, and round a- 
bout the Waters, as we have faid Page 
86 and 88. in the third and fourth Fi- 
gure. And by that one place where the 
Waters under the Heaven were gathered 
| 13 together, 


. 
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together, he underſtood the great Abyſs 
which was under the aforeſaid habitable 
Orb, and contained in its Bowels, which 
Abyſs he called the Sea by the Figure 
Prolepſis. And truly, in my Opinion, 
the aforeſaid Deſcription of Moſes, gives 
greater Difficulties to our Adverſaries, than 
to us; for when he ſays, that all the 
Waters under the Heavens were gathered 
together into one Place, and that the dry 
Land appeared, he ſeems plainly to in- 
ſinuate, that all that dry Land was en- 
tire, and entirely united, and continued 
together without any Interruption, or Se- 
paration by intermediate Waters ; - as like- 
wiſe that all the Waters under the Hea- 
vens were collected together in one Place, 
and with one continual Surface, without 
any Interruption or Separation by any in- 
termediate dry Land; which is very true 
in our Hypotheſis, and fully agrees with 
the firſt ſuperabyſſian Earth: But in our 
Adverſaries Suppoſition it is falſe, for the 
Surface of our preſent Earth is not en- 
tirely united, or continued together, but 
divided into ſeveral Parts and Iſlands, and 
interrupted by ſo many Seas and Waters 
flowing between them; neither are all 
the Waters gathered together in one place, 
r beſides divers ſalt Lakes, and 7 

: | gun 
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gulfs of the Seas which in primitive 
Times were impervious without any known 
Communication with other Seas, the Caf- 
pian Sea, which is of the ſame Antiquity 
with the main Ocean, is far diſtant from 
it, and from all other Seas, without any 
Communication with them, but entirely 
ſurrounded by the main Land in the 
nature of a great Lough. In fine, Moſes 
makes no mention in the ſaid Deſcription 
of the Earth, either of Iſlands, or Moun- 
tains, which notwithſtanding are the moſt 
conſpicuous parts of our terraqueous Globe,, 
and more expoſed to our Senſes : which 
to me is a ſtrong Argument, tho” a ne- 
gative one, that in the firſt Formation 
of this Globe, there were none; for 

otherwiſe why ſhould not Moſes make 
ſome mention of them before the Deluge, 
being ſuch principal and conſpicuous Parts? 

You will ſay, perhaps, that he makes 
mention of them in his Hiſtory of the 
Deluge, when he tells us, Geneſ; 7. v. 
19, and 20. that all the high Mountain 
under the whole Heavens were covered ; 
and that the Water was fifteen Cubits 
higher above the Mountains, I anſwer, 
that theſe Words do not prove the Moun- 
tains to be extant before the Deluge, but 
that they were at the time of the De- 
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luge and from thenceforth: and this is 
what we hold; for before Moſes made 
any mention of Mountains, or of their 
being covered with Water, he tells us 
in the ſame chap. v. 11. that in the 
ſecond Month, and in the ſeventeenth Da 
of that Menth, all the Fountains of the 
great Depth ( Thehom- Rabbah) were broken 
up, and the Flood Gates of Heaven were 
ened, and the Rain fell upon the Earth; 
few Days, and forty Ni 498 And it 
was in that ſeventeenth Day, and when 
the Fountains of the great Depth were 
broken up, that the Mountains were firſt 
made, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew ; and 
ſome Days afterwards the ſaid high Moun- 
tains, of which Moſes ſpeaks, were co- 
vered with Water. © 
Þ You may likewiſe object, that if the 
il antediluvian ſuperaqueous Earth, had been 
= made after that manner, and of that 
Shape and Form which we pretend, and, 
ſo different from our preſent terreſtrial 
Globe, it is not credible but ſome Au- 
thors, ſacred, or profane, would make 
mention of it, or at leaſt give ſome Hint 
of. that outward Concretion, or firſt ſu- 
perabyſſian Earth: therefore ſince we find 
nothing of that in Hiſtory we may. law- 


fully 
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fally call it a meer Fiction, or witty In- 
vention. 

Anſwer : Many Authors ſacred and 
profane, made mention of it ſo far, as 
was ſufficient to give Light to others, | 
if they pleaſed to open their Eyes. That 
outward Concretion or firſt ſuperabyſſian 
Earth, which God and Nature placed 
over the Waters, was ſufficiently — 
ated by Moſes, Genel. 1. . 6. aud 7; 
faying, God aljo ſaid, let there be a Fir- 

mament made amidſt the Waters, and let 
it divide the Waters from the Waters ; and 
God made a Firmament, and divided the 
Waters that were under the Firmament, 
from thoſe that were above the Firma- 
ment: which Words, tho' they may be 
in ſome manner underſtood of this ter- 
reſtrial Globe on which we now live, 
and that the Firmament is the Space, or | 
Air, from the Earth up, which divides 
the Waters above the Clouds, from the 
Waters on Earth, yet properly they might 
be underſtood of the ſuperabyſſian Earth, 
when all the Waters were incloſed in its 
Bowels, and no Water at all on the 
whole Face of that Earth, but ſuch as 
fell down from the Air; ſo that the 
ſaid Earth, might properly be called a 
Firmament, that is, a firm and ſolid 

| Partition 
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Partition betwixt both Waters, ſalty and 
ſweet, And the Space, or Air from 
this Earth upwards, cannot properly be 
called a Firmament, being no firm or 
ſolid Thing ; neither can you find any 
ſuch ſolid Firmament all over this vaſt 
Globe of the Heavens and Earth, I muſt 
truly confeſs that Mo/es-in the ſame Chapter 
lays ſome things of the Firmament, which 
do not agree with the firſt ſuperaqueous 
Earth : but. the reaſon is, that Moſes. in 
the ſaid Chap. now ſpeaks of the Firma- 
ment which divided the Waters from the 
Waters, and now again ſpeaks of the 
Firmament of Heaven, -where the Stars. 
are placed; ſo that he promiſcuouſly 
ſpeaks of both Firmaments, and we muſt 
have care not to take one for the other, 
or both for the ſame. Tho' the ſame 
ſuperabyſſian Earth was alſo ſufficiently 
mentioned by St. Peter in his ſecond Epiſt. 
chap. itt v. 5, 6, and 7. as alſo by Job, chap. 
38. and by Solomon, Prov. viii. as we 
have ſhow'd from Page 93. to 100, Add 
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to this what Moſes ſays, Geneſ. vii. v. 
11. All the Fountains of the great Abyſs 
(which he calls in Hebrew Thehom-arrub-- 

or Thehom-Rabbah) were broken ub; 
by means of which Deſcription the De- 
luge came on the Earth; but in my Opi- 
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nion, nothing can be underſtood by that 
Woebom- Rabbab, or great Abyſs, but our 
antediluvian Abyſs; and when this Thehom- 
Rabbah was covered, or ſhut up, (as 
Moſes plainly ſuppoſeth it was, when he 
ſays that the Fountains of the Thehom- 
Rabbah were broken up, and therefore 
covered or ſhut up before) it could not 
be covered or ſhut up by any thing 
elſe, but by the outward Concretion, and 
ſuperaqueous Earth, which was ſuper- 
ſtructed on the Face of that great Abyſs, 
or Thehom-Rabbah, as was ſaid! Page 86, 
and 88, Fig. 3. and 4. And tho! 
ſome Divines would have- us underſtand 
by the ſaid Thebom-Rabbah, or great 
Abyſs, our preſent Seas, yet we: cannot 
be perſwaded for many Reaſons : Firſt, 
becauſe the Deluge could never happen 
by any Inundation imaginable of our Seas, 
for the Waters would not ſuffice, as we 
have ſaid, Chap 1. beſides the manner, 
or poſſibility of ſuch an Inundation can- 
not be thought of; for the Sea and 
Earth make up one Globe, and the Sur- 
face of the Sea is much lower than ſe- 
veral parts of the Earth, and not higher 
than any: Wherefore if all the Rocks 
and Heights on the Sea-ſhoar were 
taken away, and that all the Coaſts were 

| TY plain, 
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plain, even, and equal, yet no Inundati- 
on could follow, neither if the whole 
Surface of the Earth were leveled, and 
all the Mountains taken away. Moreover, 
it Moſes underſtood nothing by his The- 
bom-rabbah but our Seas, commonly ſo 
called, why did he not make uſe of the 
common Hebrew Word, which then and 
now ſignifies the Sea, rather than of that 
new, ſtrange, exotick word Thehom-rab- 
bah? and yet in the whole Hiſtory of 
the Deluge he makes no uſe at all of 
that Word which then fignified the Sea 
neither in all his Narration does he once 
make mention of a Sea. Tis true the 
word Thehom-rabbah may be applied to 
fignifie the Sea, as alſo any other great 
Gulfs of Water; but neither in Moſer 
Time, nor in our Days, was it even in- 
ſtituted to ſignifie the Sea: and certainly 
a plain Hiſtorian ſuch as Moſes was, 
ought” to make uſe of ſuch Words as 
were then inſtituted for the Signification 
of things. In fine, I aſk, what Foun- 
tains of the Sea were thoſe, by whoſe 
breaking up the Deluge happened, as 
Moſes ſays? By breaking up of Foun- 
tains all Men underſtood the breaking of 
the Earth which covers the Fountains of 
Water? for Fountains cannot otherwiſe 
| | be 
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be broken up: Therefore the Waters of 
the Abyſs, -- of the great Depth, or 
| Thebom-rabbah (call them as you pleaſe) 
were covered all over with Earth ; which 
is. what we pretend: and if covered 
over with Earth, they cou'd not be the 
Waters of our Seas, as now they are; 
and conſequently they cannot. be under- 
| ſtood by the Abyſs or Thehom-rabbah, 
Out, of Al this we ſee that ſacred Authors 
made mention, or at leaſt ſufficiently hinted 
the antediluvian ſuperaqueous Earth, ſo that 
others without any Fiction might have 
good grounds to put it in a clearer Light. 

We find alſo great Grounds for the 
ame II ypotheſis in moſt ancient profane 
on thors; for Hefiodus, and Ariſtophanes, 

- antient heatheniſh poetical Philo- 
— ers, ſpeaking of the Production 
and Formation of this World, ſay that 
the Chaos was the Beginning of all 
Things, and the firſt Mother, which 
brought forth the Night and the Abyſs, 
called by them Tartarus; the Night after- 
wards 3 forth the Heaven, or the 
Air, and the ſame Night in conjunction | 
with, the Abyſs, brought forth the Earth ;, ' 
and finally. the Earth brought forth the 
Gods..and Men, This Genealogy of the 
World is thus placed by them? ad 


- 
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2 | I The' Nignjt 
The Chaos .be AV wah 
The Heaven, or Air} The Gods. 
- The: Earth . ie Men. 
This Genealogy of Heaven and Earth 
fully agrees with our Hypotheſis, where 
the Night and the Abyſs, or Tartarus 
are ſaid to be the firſt born, and as it 
were twins, of the great Chaos, or mo- 
faical Tabu Bobu, which our Bible tran- 
flates thus, Geneſ. i. v. 2. And the Earth 
was void and vacant (without Form) and 
dafkneſs was upon the Face of the Depth, 
(primigenial Abyſs) and the Spirit of. God 
moved over the Naters; for the Tohu Bobu, 
or great Chaos, was firſt of all divided into 
two Bodies, -or two Orbs, or Spheres, as 
we have ſeen, p. 83. in the 2d. Figure; 
the upper Body was the Night, to wit, 
the thick, dark, impure Air, which Mo- 
fes calls the Darkneſs, giving no Paſſage 
to the Sun-beams, or Light; and the in- 
ferior Body was the Abyſs, or Tartarus, 
called by Moſes the Depth, or Thehom-Rab- 
bab. Afterwards the Night brought forth 
two other Younglings, as Twins, of the 
one ſide the Earth, which ſhe brought 
forth in conjunction with the Abyls ; 
and of the other the Heaven, or the 
clear and refined Air, which ſhe alone 
* © brought 
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*brought forth: for the thick and impure - 
Air being purged and cleared, it's Dreggs, 
and Sediments fell down on the thick 
oily Surface of the Abyſs, where they 
made the Earth, and its ſmall light, 
and refined Particles aſcending, made the 
clear Air, or the ſublunar Heaven; and 
its moſt pure, moſt light, and refined Cor- 
puſcles made that Region of the Air, 
Brim no Vapours; nor the earthly At- 
can reach to, Finally, the 
Earth brought forth the Generation of 
Heatheniſh Gods, and Men; for Man 
was not created until the habitable Earth 
was made and ſettled: Thus the Hea- 
themſh Philoſophers. Can any thing, 1 
pray, agree better, both in Words and 
Meaning, with our Hypotheſis of the 
Generation of this terreſtrial Globe, than 
the aforeſaid - Genealogy? ſome ancient 
Writers inſtead of the Word Tartarus, 
make -uſe of the Word Oceanus, and not 


without Reaſon, for the Word T, artarts 
either ſignifies any Space under the Earth, - 


whether filled with Air, or with Water, 
or it ſignifies only the ſubterraneous Ca- 


vities in which there is no Water, but 


filled with Air alone: and fince at the 
firſt Beginning of Things, and in the firſt 


| Ages of this World, the Ocean, or the 
** 
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Abyſs filled up all the Space that was 
under the Earth, it might therefore be 
well called by the Name of Ocean, or 
Tartarus, for then they were the ſame; 
and Plutarch, now calls it Ocean, now 
Tartarus. But long after, when that 
Ocean or Abyſs, was much diminiſhed 
by the continual Exhalation of its Par- 
ticles through the Body of the Earth by 
the heat of the Sun, there was a great 
empty Cavity made, or a vaſt void Space, 
betwixt the Surface of the Waters be- 
neath, and the Convexity of the Earth a- 
bove, which Cavity continued to be 
made greater and greater daily, until the 
Day of the Deluge; and this void ſub- 
terraneous Cavity might properly be called 
Tartarus, as efieciually it was ſo called 
by the antient Writers, 

Beſides the aforeſaid firſt material Prin- 
ciples of this terreſtrial Globe, to wit, 
the Chaos, the Night, Tartarus, Air and 
Earth, other ancient Authors make men- 
tion of an efficient Principle, which ſome 
of them call Amor (Love) ſome Mens 
(Mind, or Underſtanding) and ſome Spiri- 
tus, (Spirit) by means of which all Trani- 
mutations and Changes of the Chaos were 
done: all things (ſays Anaxagoras) were 
in the Beginning mix d together, 15 1 

Min 
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Mind ſeparated and adbrned them, and 
reduced them from a Confuſion to right 
Order, What could be ſaid more Chriſtian- 
like, or more to our Purpoſe? for by 
this Love, Mind or Spirit, of which th 
ipeak, I do underſtand. the Spirit of God, 
which Mqſes mentions, Geneſ. i. v. 2. and 
the Spirit of God moved over the Waters, 
doubtleſs working, and ſeparating their 
Parts, reducing them to right Order 
from the Confuſion they were in, as we 
have ſaid p. 83. and 86. Fig. 2. and 3. 
and adorning them een Euſebius 
tells us, Preparat. Evang. lib. 1. wy 8. 

* 


Parmenides taught the Barth was 
ten and framed out f the thick and im- 
pure Air falling down on the Abyſs 
Which is our Opinion, Word by Word. 
Diodorus Siculus Bibl. "Hiſt, cap. 1. brings 
down theſe following Words out of the 
ancient Egyptian Philoſophy. When all 
things began to be, Heaven bnd Earth 
were of the . ſelf ſams Face, both being 
mixed together; but ben the Bodies fe- 
parated from one another, the World took 
s right \Order ; the Air was in a perpe- 
tual Motion, and its fiery Parts flock'd 
up to tbe high Placer; for by reaſon of 
their Lightneſs they could noi but enden 
wur fo go up ; bur itt thick, mulldy ond 
K impure 
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impure Parts, by reaſon of their Weight, 
fell down into the ſame Place with "he 
moiſt and watry: 'Concretion And the 
Earth was made of this Sediment of 
the Air, mixt with the wateriſh fat 
and . oily Parts. In fine, the aforeſaid 
Euſebius, Preparat. Evang. cap. 10. thus 
ſays : The Phenician Divinity aſſigns the 
dark, and thin Air, with the muddy-tar- 
tareal Chaos, for the Beginning of all Things. 
T hoſe Principles, or Particles, were infi- 
nite, and for a long time without Bounds, 
or Limits ; but when the Spirit was touched 
with the Love' of theſe Principles, then a 
Commixtion was made, and to this embra- 
cing the Name , Cupid was given: and 
this was the Beginning of the Procreation 
o all Things, From the embracing of this 
Spirit, the Mot was made, which ſome 
call Mud, or Slime, others the Rottenneſs 
of a wateriſh Mixtion: and from this 
was made the Seed. of all Creatures, and 


the Generation of H Things, This Text 


wants ſome Explanation, the better to 
underſtand it; wherefore when it fays 


that the Air with the ' muday, 'tartareal 


Chaos, was the Beginning of all Things, 
by the muddy, tartareal Chaos is under- 


- ſtood the fat 4 oily Surface of the A- 


* When it is lid that the Principles, 
A or 
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or Particles, were infinite, that is, indefi- 
nite, both in Number and Figure, inaſ- 
much as naturally they cannot be num- 
bered by us. When it is faid, that tha 
Spirit being touched with the Love of theſe 
Principles, then a Commixtion was made, 
(being ſeparated before) to which the Name 
of Cupid was given; the meaning is, that 
the Spirit of God being moved over the 
great Abyſs, then a Mixtion of the thick, 
groſs, and impure Air, with the oily Sur- 
face of the Abyſs, was made, which was 
called Cupid, to wit, the ſuperaqueous 
Earth, which by reafon of the Union, 
Love, Amity, and Concord, which then 
happened betwixt the Abyſs and Air, be- 
ing both joined in one, was called oy 


the Phznicians Earth, When it is faid; 


that from the embracing of this Spirit, to 
wit, from the Union, Concord and Mixture 
of the Air, and the oily Surface of the 
Abyſs, effectuated by the Spirit of God, 
the Mot was made; the meaning is, that 
from that Union and Mixture, the Slime 
and moiſt Earth which covered the 
whole Surface of the Abyſs, called b 
the Phænicians Mot, was made, which af- 
terwards became dry Land, and habita- 
ble, and which doubtleſs was the Seed, 
and Nurſe of all corporeal Creatures. 5 
3 3 
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all this we ſee how well the ancient 
profance Authors not only hinted, but ex- 
preſly taught what we — in tho 
preſent Matter; and conſequently it is 
no Fiction of ours. I cannot omit here 
that remarkable Doctrine, or rather Prin- 
ciple of the ancient Aristophanes, who 
_ that in the Beginning the thick, groſs 
and impure Air . upon the Waters of 
the Abyſs brought forth an Egg, from 
whence came all Mankind ; whi in my 
Opinion, is not only true, but alſo a 
very elegant Expreſſion; meaning, that 
the thick groſs, and impure Air 1 
down by its own Weight upon the fa 
oily Surface of the Abyſs, made up the 
primigenial habitable Earth, hich was 
of an oval Figure, or like an Egg, and 
which afterwards was the Nurſery of 
Mankind. But in the following Chapter, 
we ſhall endeayour to prove that the 


primigenial ſuperaqueous Earth was of an 
oval Figure, 
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an oval Figure. 


HE moſt renowned Philoſo phers of 
the days of Old, affirmed the Hs 
Globe to be of an oval, or ablong Figure; ſo 
the Orphical, Phenician, Egyptian, and Per- 
fan Philoſophy teacheth. Achilles Tas 
tius, Thg, in Arat. Phæn, cap. 6. thus 
vid, ſome affirm the Figure of the Warld 

o be Conich, (like a Sugar-loaf) 72 
li 4 8 pere, and - others Gua; and this 

laſt Opinion is | held by the Orphical Phi: 
1 The fame was taught by Eri 

cles, as Stobaus writes, de placit. Philoſ, 
ih 2, cap. 2. fo that this Notion of the 
mundane Egg is very ancient, and much 
celebrated, as well in the old beatheniſh 
Philoſophy, as in their Divinity. Hence 
it was that the Egg in ancient Times 
was held as a ſacred Thing, by reaſon it 
repreſented the World, and was the Fi- 
gure of the firſt primigenial Globe. Pla- 
tarch ſays, ympoſ. lib. 2. quæſt. 3. that 
ebe ſacred Orphical Doctrine not only held 
the Eg to be more ancient than the Hen, 


| wy alſa that it contained tie Off Ne and 


K 3 Antiquity 
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Antiquity of all Things; and therefore 
was reaſonably conſecrated in the Sacrifices 
of Bacchus; for it repreſented a moſt 
great Myſtery, to wit, the Nature, Off- 
ſpring, and Figure of the firſt Earth, 
The Egyptians alſo held the Egg for a 
true Cymbal of the World: wherefore 

thoſe of Thebes, whenever they - ſignified 
God the Maker of the World by any 
Hyeroglific, they painted him ſo, as if 
he ſeem'd to caſt an Egg out of his 
Mouth. To which if we add, that nota- 
ble Saying of Ariſtophanes in the end of 
the precedent Chapter, that the groſs and 
impure Air along with the oily Surface 
of the great Abyſs, brought forth an Egg, 
to wit, the antediluvian terreſtrial Globe, 
we have no reaſon to doubt but the an- 
cient Philoſophers held the antediluvian 
Earth to be of an oval Figure. And 


with this, I think well agrees, what MA 


ſes ſaid, Gene. i. v. 2. of the firſt Pro- 
duction of the Earth, Spiritus Dei fere- 
batur ſuper aquas, the Spirit of God moved 


over the Waters; others tranſlate it thus, 


Spiritus Sanctus incubuit ſuper | Abyſſum, 


the Holy Ghoſt ſat (as the Hen does 
upon her Eggs) on the Abyſs: and to 
what Purpoſe but to bring forth the 


great Egg of the terreſtrial Globe? This 
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was expreſs'd ſufficiently. by the ancient 
Philoſophers, ſaying,” bat a Pigeon ſat 
upon an Egg, and brought forth the fair 
Goddeſs Venus, to wit, the Earth, in the 
ſame Senſe that the "Phenician Divines 
underſtood. by. Cupid the Earth, as we 
faid in the precedent Chapter, p. 138. We 


might eite many other ancient Philoſo- 


hers, eſpecially of the Perſian Philoſophy, 

acting one Ges Earth to 2 of 
an oval Figure, but this is enough to 
ſhew what. Antiquity thought of this 
Truth, and the Height too of Antiquity, 
for Orpheus, of whom the Orphical Phi- 
loſophy, lived in the time of the Judges 
of Iſrael, as Plutarch, Achilles, 7 atius, 
and Proclus tell us. 

Now let us ſee, hy thats” ancient 
Philoſophers made this. Compariſon be- 
twixt the Egg and the 16647 Globe, 
and in What does the Similitude canſiſt. 
Their Reaſon doubtleſs was, that they 
thought the terreſtrial Globe to be of 
an oval Figure, and to underſtand where 
this Similitude is ee me the * | 
lowing Figures. wy 
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We. believe as an Article of our Faith, 
that there is a place of Puniſhment for 
the wicked after this Life, which is called 
Hell, where their Souls and Bodies will 


be eternally puniſhed in Fire; and my 


Opinion is, with the generality of our 
Divines, that Place and Maſs of Fire 
to be in the Center of the Earth, 

This therefore ſuppoſed, (not being 


my Buſineſs now to come to the 


Proofs thereof) caſt an Eye on the 2d, 
Figure, which you ſee to be Oviform; 
In the Center A, is Hell, and Hell Fire, 
which repreſents the Volk of the Egg, 
B, is the interior ſubabyſſian, or fubaque- 
ous" Earth, which repreſents the thin Skin, 


or Tunicle, that | ſeparates the Vol 
from the White of the Egg. C, is 
the great Abyſs, or Maſs of Waters, 


repreſenting - the White of the Egg, 
And D, is the outward, or fu ues 
ous habitable Earth, repreſenting the Shell 
of the Egg. By which you fee in what 
the Similitude twirt the Egg, and the 
antediluvian Globe does conſiſt. 


Whatever the Figure of our preſent | 


poſtdiluvian  terraqueous Globe may be, 
being broken and torn to Pieces by the 


Deluge, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew, at leaſt 


the antediluvian Globe, by its firſt Con- 
Air: ſtitution, 
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ſtitution, when as yet an aqueous Globe, 
and all covered with the Abyſs, ' ought 
to be ſomewhat long, and of an oval Fi- 
2 The reaſon is, for tho' I do not 
oubt but Archimedes's Demonſtration 
roving the Water to be of a ſpherical 
Fieure is true, to wit, that a Maſs of 
Water will naturally. torm itſelf into a 
ſpherical Figure about its Center, if that 
Maſs ſtands fill, quiet, and unmoved ; 
yet I am perſuaded, if that Maſs of Wa- 
ter be ſwiftly and violently rolled, or 
turned round about its Center, that by 
ſuch an Agitation it will neceſſarily grow 
long, and become of a Figure much 
Oval like. So we ſee when Water is 
dtiven forward in a Veſſel, or agitated 
in the Seas, or Lakes, by the Wind, to- 
wards the Shore, that the Waves ex- 
tend themſelves towards the contrary 
ſides into an oblong Figure, when not 
hindered ; but the Waters of the great 
Abyſs, before they happened to be covered 
by the primigenial earthly Cruſt, or Shell, 
were ſwiftly and violently agitated round. 
about their own Center, by the Motion of 
their liquid, Heaven, (as now we ſuppoſe). 
therefore the Waters of the great Abyſe 
cou'd not hut ſhape themſelves into an 
oval Figure, For the Maſt of Water. 
”, a l 6 


hich 
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which was under the Equator being much 
more agitated than the Waters which 
were towards the Poles, where they per- 
formed leſſer Circles; the Waters that 
were not agitated, endeavouring to re- 
cede from the Center of their Motion, 
and not being ſuffered altogether, nor 
very much, to flow from it, by reaſon 
of the Air leaning and ſtriving againſt 
them, and reſiſting of all Sides, they 
could not otherwiſe be rid of ſuch an 
Agitation and Preſſing, than by flow- 
ing to both ſides or ends, as far, and as 
much as they were ſuffered by the great 
Body of the Air: For Waters being 
preſs'd and agitated in one Place, do 
flow wherever they have Acceſs, and hath 

leſs Agitation or Poſition, this 'being pro- 
per to all Fluids: And by reaſon of 
this flowing, and defluxion of the Wa- 
ters of 5. great Abyſs to both Sides, or 
Poles, and the disburdening of their in- 
termediate Parts under and about the 
© Equator, that aqueous Globe could not 
but have an oblong Figure, and be 
much like an Egg; as you ſee, p. 136. 
in the firſt Figure. And ſince the Con- 
cretion, or Earthly Shell, which we call 
the Antediluvian Earth, made afterwards 
on the Surſace of the ſaid aqueous Globe, 
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or great Abyſs, could not but imitate the, 
Figure of the ſaid Surface, as the Ice 
muſt imitate the Figure of the Water 
. whereof it was made, and on which it 
ftands ; the Conſequence is, that the an- 
tediluvian terreſtrial Globe was a great 
Egg, or of an oval Figure, And if you 
aſl. whether the interior ſubaqueous Earth 
was likewiſe of an oval Figure? I think 
not, but rather entirely ſpherical ; for 
the Parts of that Earth not being fluid, 
but altogether ſolid and firm, no equal 
Agitation, no total Motion about their 
vwn Center, cou'd make them take any 
other Shape, or Figure, Hence you ſee 
1 in the 2d. Figure, p. 136. that the in- 
ward ſubaqueous Earth B, is of a ſphe- 
rical Figure, tho the great Abyſs C, 
ſurrounding it be Oval. And if you 
alk, why did we not hkewiſe make the 
great Abyſs and the terraqueous Earth 
p. 83. 86. 88. and 92. in the 2d. 3d. 
4th. and 5th, Figures, oval? I anfwer, 
becauſe we treated of theſe there abſo- 
lutely, and as independent from any out- 
ward Motion, which might be cauſed 
by their liquid Heaven, conſidering them 
only in their Subſtance, and Changes, and 
not in their Shape, or outward Figure ; 
but here we treat of them reſpectively, 
64 m 
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in regard of their outward Motion, pro- 
ceeding from the Agitation of their fluid 
Heaven, conſidering their Shape and out- 
ward Figure alone. RE 
You will ſay, perhaps, that this Duc- 
trine ſuppoſeth the Syſtem of Copernicus 
to be true; for it aſſerts the rapid Mo · 
tion of the great Abyſs, and Earth about 
its own Center. What then? I think 
my Hypotheſis is nothing the worſe for 
aſſerting the Copernican Syſtem, ſo much 
applauded by learned Men: Neither do 
I ſee any natural Reaſon that can in 
the leaſt infringe upon the Subſiſtency of 
that Syſtem, as we have largely ſhewn in 
our Philoſophia Vetus innovata, part. 1, 
diſput. 9. queſt. 2. where we anſwered 
the Reaſons to the © contrary ; neither 
is it my Buſineſs now to inſiſt any 
further on that philoſophical Point. But 
if you be ſo ſcrupulous in allowing 
the aforeſaid Syſtem, by reaſon of ſome 
Bugbears of Authorities, which go but 
very ſhort in proving the -contrary ; you 
may ſay, that even according to the 
Syſtem of Tycho ' Brahy, the great Abyſs, 
and conſequently its exterior earthly Cruſt, 
or Shell, might and ought to be of an 
oval Figure: For the Abyſs, then being 
uncovered as yet, and fluid, and. a Wo: 
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tle conſtant Wind blowing ſtill from one 
Side under the Equator, and more there 
than at the Poles, it might well cauſe 
the ſaid Abyſs to ſhape itſelf into an 
oval Figure, as we faid above, tho' the 
whole Body of the inward Earth, and 
Abyſs, were not agitated round their own 
Center every twenty four Hours, as Co- 
pernicus holds, 

You may alſo object, that this preſent 
terraqueous Globe of ours is of a ſpheri- 
cal Figure, as learned Men commonly 
affirm : Why not likewiſe the antedilu- 
vian Globe: I anſwer, tho' it were evi- 
dently proved (as it is not) that this 
terraqueous Globe of ours is Spherical, it 
would not follow that the antediluvian 
Globe muſt have been fo; for this pre- 
ſent Globe of ours being rent and torn 
aſunder in all and each of its confide- 
rable Parts, in time' of the Deluge, as 
will be ſhewn hereafter, and truly, ſo far, 
that even its Situation to the Sun was 
changed, it might eaſily acquire a ſpheri- 
cal Figure, or ſomething like it, in 

the time of the ſaid Deluge, tho it 

were before Oviform, But, as for the 
Antecedent, I muſt tell you it is our Un- 
| happineſs to have had ſuch Predeceſſors 
as were too caſy in receiving many Things 
upon 
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upon bare Credit, and publiſhing them 


for Truth, without looking any farther 
into the Matter, being ſatisfied with this 
great pythagorical Reaſon, quia ipſe dixit. 


Such is the common Opinion of the 


ſpherical Figure of our Globe, which 


hardly has any other Grounds, but that 


our famous Predeceſſors were pleaſed to 
affirm it ſuch. Tis true they alledge 


ſome few Obſervations, proving (as they 
think) the Rotundity of this Globe, as 


the Navigation round about it; the ap- 
pearing and hiding of Stars, Mountains, 
and Caſtles, to thoſe that ſail at Sea; 
and ſuch like, But tho' all this prove 


the Globe not to be plain, but of a Con- 


vexity; yet it does not ſhew what kind 
of Convexity it is, whether Spherical or 
Oval, much leſs it proves the latter. 
Likewiſe they ſay, that ſuch as live un- 
der the Poles, have the Sun ſix Months 


over the Horizon, and ſix Months under; 


that the Degrees of Latitude in the Earth 
are equal in all Places, and in all Places 
equal to the Degrees of Longitude; and 
ſuch like. But theſe things are alſo taken 
much upon Credit, and without any other 
Ground, but the preſuppoſed Rotundity of 
the Earth; and if we conſult ſuch Ob- 
ſervations as were made on theſe Heads, 


we 
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we ſhall find great Grounds to doubt of their 
Truth. For, as concerning the Degrees 
of Latitude in the Earth, or ſuch Spaces 
as anſwer the Degrees of the taken Me- 
ridian, all the Obſervations that have 
been hitherto made, prove rather ſuch 


Spaces to be unequal than equal, to wit; 


betwixt the Equator and the Poles, And 
as for the Sun being over, or under the 
Horizon for ſix Months, towards the 
Poles, ſuch Obſervations as have been 
made in new Zembla, at Spitberg, and 
about Greenland, are fo irregular, that 
they favour but very little the ſpherical 
Convexity of the Earth, and much its 
Ovality. So that no Obſervation, no na- 
tural Reaſon can ſhew the perfect Rotun- 
dity of this Globe, or prove it is not 
Oral; and I would be greatly obliged to 
any Man that would make the contrary 
appear: Tho' as I ſaid before, if it were 
certain that our preſent Globe is Spherical, 
yet that would not prove the antediluvian 
Globe to have been 2 = 


CHAP, 
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xz” HA Fo 
The terreſtrial Globe before the Deluge, 


had a far different Situation in regard to 
| the Sun and Stars, from what it now has. 


| 45 
T is certain by long Experience that 
1 the Situation of our preſent terreſtrial 
Globe is not right, ſtraight, or direct, in 
regard to the Sun, but much inclined, 
and bent; which is the reaſon why we 
have ſo many Changes, and Seaſons in 
the Year, Winter, Spring, Summer, and 
Harveſt, Heat and Cold in divers De- 
grees, and ſtrange Alterations of Climates 
over the whole World, And fince all 
Chriſtian Divines do agree, that in Pa- 
radiſe, (which doubtleſs was on Earth) 
and -in my Opinion not only in Paradiſe, 
but all oyer the antediluvian Earth, at 
leaſt for the moſt part, there was no 
Change of Times, or Seaſons, of Win- 
ter, or Summer, Heat, or Cold, but a 
rpetual Equinox, and an equal Revo- 
ution of the whole Year, a perpetual 
Mildneſs and Tranquility of Air, Fruit at 
all times ripe, Vegetables full of Sap and 
Green, the Earth cheriſhed with an even 
heat of the Sun, and Men living for 
Se EW ſeven, 
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ſeven, eight or nine hundred Years ; it 
follows that the terreſtrial Globe during 
Paradiſe, and always before the Deluge, 
had a right, ſtraight, and direct Situation, 
in regard to the Sun and Stars, and con- 
ſequently a far different one from what 
it has now, as being inclined and bended 
fidewiſe. And the' this Opinion will 
doubtleſs ſeem ſtrange to many, yet we 
dare undertake to prove it out of An- 
tiquity profane and ſacred, and by na- 


tural Reaſon. 


Let us therefore ſee in the firſt Place 
what profane Antiquity ſays to this pur- 
poſe.; we have ſeveral famous Citations 
of antient Philoſophers, which ſhew that 
the Situation of this Earth was changed, 
and the Globe inclined, and bent, or 
preſs'd down towards the South, or Me- 
ridian parts, or the Antartick Pole, the 
oppoſite Artick Pole being raiſed up to, 

e ſame Situation now it has; and that 
this did not happen in the beginning of 
the World, but after the Earth was 


framed, ordered, and filled with Vegeta- 


bles and Animals. Plutarch lib. 2. cap. 

8. de placit. philoſoph. thus ſays: Diogenes 

and Anaxagoras were of Opinion, that af- 

fer this World was made and ordered, 

and after it produced Animals out 4. 
| p 
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' the Earth, it inclined and bent, as of it 


ſelf, towards the Southerly Parts; and 
perhaps this was done by Providence, that 
fome parts of the World unhabitable, 
might become habitable, by reaſon of the 
Cold, Heat, and convenient Temperateneſs. 
"Theſe laſt Words are worthy to be noted, 
to wit, that ſome parts of the Earth © 
might become habitable, that is to ſay, as 
Stobeeus, lib. 1. phyſ. c. 18. explains them, 
that ſuch parts of the Earth which were 
before unhabitable, might be made habjta- 
ble, to wit, the torrid-Zone, which by 
reaſon of the direct Situation of the 
Earth, was before the Deluge, unhabi- 
table, as we ſhall fay hereafter, might be 
made habitable by changing that Situati- 
on into an oblique one, as it is this Day. 
Likewiſe, Empedocles, as Plutarch tells us 
in the aforeſaid Place, that the Norther 

parts of this World declined, the Air yiel 

ing to the Violence of the Sun, ſo that the 
Parts near them were hfted up on high, 
and the Southerly parts preſſed down, and 
this equally happened to the whole World. 
Leucippus alſo makes mention of this in- 
clination of the Earth, as Diogenes Laertius 

tells us, whoſe Words are thus delivered 
by Plutarch, lib. 3. de placit Philoſoph. 


cap. 12, Leucippus thinks that the Eartb 


L 2 tumbled 


. SE | 
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tumbled towards the Southerly parts, y 
reaſon of their rarity and thinneſs ; for th, 
northern Parts were all frozen, whilſt 
the oppofite ſouthern Parts burned, Plu- 
tarch alſo gives us Democritus's Opinion 
of the fame Matter, immediately after, 
faying : Democritus. judging the ſouthern 
Part of the ambient (Air) to be weaker, 
therefore he ſaid, that the Earth being in- 
creaſed in its bulk, declined to that Point; 
for the northern Parts being unequally 
temperate, and the ſouthern Parts equally, 
the Earth declined to thoſe Parts where it 
abounded with Fruit and Increaſe. I do 
not diſpute here whether the natural Rea- 
ſons which theſe Philoſophers aſſign for 
the Change of the faid Situation, be true, 
or not, our Bufineſs being only to ſhew, 
that they aſſert the ſaid Change and Al- 
teration. Very notable alſo are the Words 
of Anaxagoras related by Diogenes La- 
ertius, who after ſpeaking of the Change 
of the - rig ape Earth, as we 
have ſcen above, thus he delivers his Opi- 
nion of the Change of the Situation 
of the Stars: Aftrorum ab initio motus 
fuerunt tholiformes, ita ut circa Verticem 
terre ſemper appareret polus, poſtea autem 
declinatione accepit ; that is to fay, from 
the Beginning the Motions ef. ho 
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Stars were tholiform, ſo that the Pole 
ſtill appeared about the top of the Barth, 
but afterwards it took a Declination. 
Two things Anaxagoras ſays here; the 
firſt that the - Poles declin'd from their 
firſt Situation; the ſecond; that the Mo- 
tion of the Stars, before that Declinati- 
on was tholiform: that is to fay, (if 1 
do not miſtake him) that the Sun, and 
the Earth, and — the other Planets 
too, had from their Beginning their Mo- 
tions uniform, concentrical, and u 
parallel Axels. By all this we fee; that 
the Memory of this altered Situation of 
the Earth, ſtill remained with che antient 
Philoſophers. s. E 
ä And that the gituntich of the Earth, 
before this Change; was right, ſtraight, 
or direct, is plainly proved by that Tho- 
ex or Uniformity of the Stars, of 
which Anaragoras ſ as alſo by this, 
that the aforeſaid Se vhs 2 the 
Earth inelined, declined, or was bent; 
but things are only ſaid to incline, or 
bend, which before had a right, or direct 
Situation: Therefore ſuch was the Situ- 
ation of the Earth in the Begin, 
Moreover, - ſeveral antient Authors 
lacred and profane, witneſſeth, that in the 
_ Age, to wit, before the Deluge, 
L 3 tie 
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the Vear was not unequal, that is, of 
ſo many Seaſons, and Changes, as it i- 
this Day; which not only proves that 
the Situation of the Earth is changed, 
but that before the Deluge it had a right 
and direct one; for it is very common, 
as well with profane Authors Whenever 
they ſpeak of the Region of Saturn, and 
of the Golden Age, as with the Holy 
Fathers and Divines, when they ſpeak of 
Paradiſe, either explicitly to exclude the 
four Seaſons and Changes of the Vear, 
or ' implicitly aſſerting the conſtant and 
perpetual Mildneſs, Clemency, Temperate- 
neſs and Equality of the: Air, and Year, 
which cannot ſtand with the Extremities 
of Winter and Summer. And hence 
Bellarmin, de grat. prim. bomin. very well 
noted, that the perpetual Mildneſs and 
Temperateneſs of the Air, and the per- 
petual Spring, which Chriſtian Aut 

aſſert, to have been in Paradiſe, cou'd 
not be but by changing the Courſe of 
the Sun, or which is the ſame, the Si- 
tuation of the Eartn. 
Let us now conſider one remarkable 
Text of Holy Scripture, which regards 
the divers Seaſons of the Vear, and va- 
riouſly explained by the Expoſiters. The 
Deluge being over, God ſaid, Geneſ. viii. 
* 3 | V. 22, 
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v. 22. All the Days of the Earth (that is, 
while the Earth will remain) Seed-time 
and Harveſt, Cold, and Heat, Summer and 
Winter, Night and Day, ſhall not ceaſe. 
Many learned Men doubt of the right 
meaning of this Text; for my part, I 
think, that the aforeſaid Words inſinu- 
ate ſome great Change, and Inequality. 
newly induced in the Times after the 
Deluge, and ſome diverſity of the Sea- 
ſons of the Year, of Seed-time and Har- 
yeſt, of Cold, and Heat, of Summer and 
Winter, which was not in the Years be- 
fore the Deluge, to wit, all uniform and 
equal in their Parts, equally hot, and 
cold throughout the whole Year, and 
equally fit for Sowing and Raping : And 
thus Hiſtoria Scholaſtica interprets the 
ſaid Words, faying ; perhaps there was not 
before, ſuch great difference betwixt the 
four Seaſons of the Year, by reaſon the 
Waters were not gathered together in 
Clouds till the Time of the Deluge. Like- 
wiſe all thoſe who ſay it never rained 
before the Deluge, muſt uſe the ſame In- 
terpretation with us; and conſequently that 
the ſaid Viciſſitudes of times were alto- 
gether unknown before the Deluge, and 


that they firſt appear d to the Poſtdiluvi- .- 


ans; and if fo, the Conſequence is, that 
my om" RG | tue 
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the terreſtrial Globe had a right and di- 
rect Situation in regard to the Sun, be- 
fore the Deluge, from which that uni- 
niform and perpetual Mildneſs and Tem- 
perateneſs of the Air proceeded. 905 
J know the Authors of the Rheniſh 
Engliſh Bible expound the aforeſaid 
Text in their Margin, citing for it St. 
Ambroſe, lib. 1. de Noe, et Arca, cap. 23. 
after this manner: In the whole Year of 
the Flood there was no Sowing or Roping, 
no pleaſant Varieties of f Time. but all & 
folate, and miſerable ; and therefore i in this 
Text God promiſeth henceforth more Jeon 
nable Times: I bear all the Reſpect ima 
ginable to the Authors of the Rheniſh 
Teſtament, as they well deſerve, and 
much more to St. e ; but I hope 
they will give me leave to be as plain with 
them, as they are with others, and to make 
ſome few obvious Exceptions to the aforeſaid 
Interpretation: The Text ſays, Cold, and 
Heat, Summer, and Winter, Night and Dey, 
ſhall not ceaſe; Allowed then that in 
the whole Year of the Flood, there was 
no Sowing, or Raping, (which is IT 
true, and very needleſs to be expreſs” 
2 all Mankind was 4 that Ars in 
the Ark, and no dry Land appearing) how, 
I pray, could the Flood hinder the Vi- 
Ciſſitude 
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ciſſitude of Days and Nights, or the 
natural Courſe of the Sun for a whole 
Year ? And in Caſe the Light of the Sun 
was obſcured or hidden, during the forty 
Days it rain'd, and the Heavens were 
cloudy and dark, when this Rain was 
over at the forty Days end, what could 
hinder the Day Light for the three Hund- 
red and twenty five Days following ? Or 
what could be the Cauſe of ſuch a con- 
ſtant Night, for a whole Year ? More- 
over, how could the Flood hinder the 
Viciſſitudes of Heat and Cold, Winter 
and Summer? Don't we find by Expe- 
rience thoſe Viciſſitudes to he as well 
in the main Ocean, as on the dry Land? 
And if the whole Globe of the Earth 
was covered with Water fifteen Cubits 
above the higheſt Mountains, do you think 
that the Inequalities and Viciffitudes of 
Heat and Cold, Summer and Winter 
would therefore ceaſe ? For my part I 
do not underſtand it. | 

Others fay, that Moſes by the afore- 
faid Words, as by a kind of Periphraſis, 
or Circumlocution, ſignified only that the 
Flood would never return again on the 
Earth, Tis hard, if Mees, however fo 
myſtical, or obſtruſe he might have been, 
could not find more proper Words, to 
2. a | fignitie 
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fignifie that, than the aforeſaid: if he 
had mean'd that he weu'd rather have 
ſaid, the Flood-Gates of Heaven ſhall 
never be open'd again, neither ſhall the 
Fountains of the great Abyſs be broken 
up hereafter ; the Ocean ſhall not paſs 
its Bounds and Limits, neither ſhall the 
Mountains be overwhelm'd with Water, 
while the Earth will remain, By theſe 
or ſuch Words, he would clearly tell 
his Mind; but to fay, Cold and Heat, 
Summer and Winter, Night and Day ſhall 
not ceaſe, what has this to do with the 
Flood ſince it does not touch, nor ex- 
preſs, nor imply either the Cauſes, or 
the Effects thereof? And if Moſes by the 
aforeſaid Words had meant that the Flood 
would not happen any more, he would 
doubtleſs immediately after, or before, 
make mention of God's Covenant with 
Noah, and of the Rain-bow given as a 
Sign of the ſaid Covenant, that the Flood 
| ſhould never again return; which he did not 
in that 8th Chapter, but in the following gth 
Chapter, v. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, &c. there- 
fore the aforeſaid Words impart ſome 
great Change and Inequality in the poſt- 
diluvian World, to wit, the diverſity of 
Seaſons and Times of the Vear, of Seed- 
Time and Harveſt, of Cold and Heat, 

N 2 * 1 b Winter 4 
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Winter and Summer, which was not in 
the antediluvian World, when the whole 
Vear was uniform and equal, with a 
perpetual Spring. But to underſtand 
throughly the aforeſaid Text, you muſt 
conceive that Moſes there tacitly ſpeaks of 
three Degrees, or Orders of Times and 
Nature, the firſt is the Antediluvian, 
which he f uppoſeth to be altogether equal 
and uniform, without any diverſity of 
Timesor Seaſons; the ſecond is this Poſtdi- 
luvian altogether unequal and different in 
its Times and Seaſons, which Moſes de- 
ſcribes by the Viciffitudes of Winter and 
Summer, Seed-time and Harveſt, Cold 
and Heat-; and- the third is the future 
World after the Day of Judgment, when 
the Earth will couls to be, and not 
only the aforeſaid Seaſons of Win ter and 
Summer, Seed-time and ' Harveſt, Cold 
and Heat, but alſo the Succeflion of 
Nights and Days will be taken away, 
as St. Fohn ſays, Apocal. 10. v. 6. and 
chap. 21. v. 25. So that this laſt part of 
the Text concerning Night. and Day, al- 
ludes only to the future World. Thus 
I think the ſaid Text may be well under- 
ſtood, but I ſubmit to all better Judgments. 

Wherefore I conclude that in Noa#'s 
Days, or in Time of the —_ 

ear 
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Year was changed, and its divers Sea- 
ſons, with the divers Degrees of Heat 
and Cold, began; which could not be, 
or happen, without altering the Situation 
of the Earth in regard to the Sun, from 
a right and direct one, to an inclined 
and oblique Situation; which Change of 
Situation happened in time of the Deluge, 
when the Earth and all its Parts, were 
violently toſs'd and tumbl'd by the break: 
ing up of the Fountains of the great 
Abyſs, and the ſinking of ſo e 
Fragments of the ſuperaqueous Barth, 
as we ſhall ſhew hereafter; by which the 
Globe might eaſily. acquire an Inclination 
and oblique Situation in regard to the 
Sun, which it kept conſtantly from that 
time downwards. And all ſuch learned 
Men will eafily approve of this Doctrine, 
that underſtand Noah by Janus, ſome- 
times called Vertumnus, to whom the an- 
tient Poets, and heatheniſh Divines gave 
the Power of changing the Times and 
Seaſons of the Vear, according to that of 
Ovid. 1. Faſt. where Janus thus ſpeaks 
of himſelf. | 47 
Ae pemes oft unum Vaſti cuſtodia mundi, 
Et jus Vertendi cardinis onme meum eſt, 
They alſo ſaid that Janus had two Faces, 
the one looking backwards, the * 
a ors 
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forward; the one looking upon the World 
before the Flood, the other on the 
World after the Flood; as being betwixt 
them both: He was alſo ſaid to have 
two Faces, by reaſon he was deemed to 
be the Cauſe of the two principal Seaſons 
of the Year, Summer Winter, And 
for. this Reaſon alſo, he was ſaid to have 
four Faces, becauſe of the four Seaſons, 
Spring, Summer, Harveſt, and Winter, 
of which the paſtdiluvian Year is made. 
If therefore by this heatheniſh Janus, to 
| whom the ancients allowed the Power of 
turning the Heavens, the Times, Seaſons, 
and Hinges of the Year, we: underſtand 
Noah, as ſeveral learned Chriſtians do, 
we ſhall cafily believe there happened in 
his Days ſome great Change of the 
World and Year, and that the afore- 
laid Words of . * alluded to that: 
we ſhall I ſay, eaſily believe there hap- 
pened in his Times ſome great Change 
of the World and Time, Face after an 
Equinox and uniform State of Nature of 
1656 Years, there appeared a double or 
quadruple Seaſon of the Year, with a 
various and multiform Shape of Heaven 
and Earth, the great Hinges of the Heas: 

vens being turned, or the Situation of. 


the Earth changed. 


All 


Nature of Weight (which muſt determine 
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All Aftronomers do agree that the 
divers Seaſons and Changes of the Vear 
proceed from the oblique or inclined 
Situation of the Earth in regard to the Sun, 
or of the Axel of the Ecliptick; wherefore 
if before the Deluge there were no ſuch 
Changes of Times, or Seaſons in the 
Year, but all equal, and uniform, with 
a perpetual Spring, as was ſaid before, 
it follows that before the Deluge the 
Situation of the Earth was right and di- 
rect to the Sun, and that afterwards it 
was changed into an oblique and in- 
clined Situation : which we prove now 
thus, by natural Reaſon, Let us con- 
fider a great, equal, and uniform Body, 
whoſe Center of Gravity and Magnitude 
is the ſelf fame, and which is carried in 
the Ecliptick round the Sun by the Mo- 
tion of its liquid Heaven : (ſuch a Body 
we ſuppoſe, out of what's ſaid in the 
6th, Chapter, and out of the Principles 
of Philoſophy and Aſtronomy, the pri- 
migenial Earth to be) This great Body 
being levelled, and hanging in the free 
Air, we ſee no Reaſon why it ſhould 
not have its Axel parallel to the Axel 
of the ſaid Ecliptick, both the Poles be- 
ing equally inclined to the Sun ; for the 


the 
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the Situation of Bodies in a free medium) 
requires that ſuch a Body does not 
hang, or incline to the Center of its 
Motion and Gravity, more of the one 
Side, than of the other. So we ſee, when 
a piece of Timber, or any other mate- . 
rial Subſtance, ſwims in Water, provided 
it be homogenial and uniform, that it 
has its Axel equally inclined to the Axel 
of the Earth, and parallel to it. There- 
fore the terreſtrial antediluvial Globe be- 
ing equal and uniform, (as we ſaid) and 
carried by the Motion of its fluid Hea- 
ven round about the Sun in the Eclip- 
tick, and in a free Medium (as now we 
ſuppoſe out of Philoſophy)” by Neceſſity 
it muſt have a right and direct Situa- 
tion to the Sun. And if the Body of 
the primigenial Earth was Oviform ( as 
we faid it was in the precedent Chapter) 
the more and the firmer it ſhould keep 
itſelf in that parallel Situation; for an 
oblong Body freely ſwimming in any 
Liquid, when neither of its Extremitlcs 
weighs more than the other, will more 
firmly ſtick to its right Situation and 
Paralleliſm with the Axel of heavy 


Things, and is harder to be removed 
from its Aquilibrium, than any perfe&'. 
ipherical Body; tho neither of them 


both, 
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both, provided they be regular, and their 
Center of Gravity be the ſame with the 
Center of their Magnitude, as the pri- 
migenial Earth was, can incline, or dif. 
poſe itſelf obliquely to the Center and 
Axel of its Motion. 3 
It is therefore plain, that primigenial, 
or antediluvian Earth, altogether uniform 
and equal in Weight of all Sides, (as we 
now EG it was, by its Formation) 
could not naturally but ſettle itſelf in a 
right and direct Situation to the Sun, 
unleſs it were hindred by ſome Impe- 
diment unknown to us: And from that 
Diſpoſition and Situation, there could not 
but follow a perpetual Equinox over all 
the Climates of the Earth, and an equal 
and uniform Courſe of all the Months 
and Days of the Year, which doubtleſs 
would be moſt fit and commodious for 
that new born World. For if you allow ſuch 
an earthly Globe as we deſcribed, of that 
Form, of that Situation to the Sun, and 
of that Temper and Goodneſs of Soil, 
which we attributed to the primigenial 
ſuperabyſſian Earth, by the Nature and 

ner of its Production, you will ſoon 
find out, not only the Reaſon of all 
the Phænomena's which Holy Scripture 
and Fathers attribute to Paradiſe, . 

W 


. 
- 
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why Men lived ſo many Ages before the 
Deluge; but alſo why the Earth was 
more fertile then than now, and why 
all Vegetables and Animals of a' more 
ſtrong and better Conſtitution : For if 
the Earth was as we ſay, what Order, 
what Diſpoſition of the Air and Planets 
could be more fit to quicken, nourith, 
and increaſe the Seeds of all Things? 
What Sap, what nutritive Succus, what 
Nature, what Diſpoſition, or Qualification 
of Earth, more apt to conceive, cheriſh, 
and maintain the Principles of Life? And 
where could they be more fafe from all 
external Injuries? So that at all Times 
of the Year Men had the Fruits ripe, 
the Trees green, the Fields flouriſhing, 
the Heavens ſerene and clear, without 
Thunder, without Storms, the Rivers 
ſweetly running, the Air charmingly 
calm, and a ſound, healthy, ſecure, and a 


- 


long Life. | bee” 
You may object, if our chief Reaſon 
pfoving the right and direct Situation of 
the antediluvian Earth, be true, why has not 
the main Body of our preſent poſtdiluvian 
Earth, which is alſo carried (in our Opt- 
nion) in the Ecliptick round the Son, 
by the Motion of its liquid Heaven, its 
Afle likewiſe parallel to the Axle >» 
£25 , M e 
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the faid Eclyptick, and both its Poles 
equally inclining to the Sun, as well as 
the antediluvian Earth, ſince nothing 
hinders it, as being in a Free Medium ? 
I anſwer ; becauſe our preſent poſtdiluvian 


Globe being broken and torn afunder in 


time of the. Deluge, is neither an equal, 
uniform, and homogenial Body, neither 
is its Center of Gravity and Magnitude 
the ſame ; and conſequently however it 


hangs in a free Medium, it cannot have 


its Axle parallel to the Axle of the 
Ecliptick, but muſt: hang more of the 
one Side, than on the other, to wit, of 
that Side where its Extremity is heavier ; 
and the more free the Medium is, the 
more it muſt hang ſo, and the greater 
is the Difficulty in altering its Situation. 

Jou may object again; if there was 
no Viciſſitude of Winter and Summer 
before the Deluge, the Earth being di- 
rectly ſituated to the Sun, then the Heat 


you'd be very immoderate, and diſagree- 


able both to the Fruits of the Earth, and to 
the Pleaſure and Delight of human Life. 
I anſwer, that this does not follow, for 
by the ſame Reaſon and Cauſe that the 
Viciflitude of Seaſons was taken away, 
the Nights were made equal to the _ 
throughout the whole Lear: So that the 


Sun 
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Sun making no long delay over the Ho- 
rizon, could afford no immoderate Heat 
to the Air, or Earth, Wherefore ſeve- 
ral of theſe Cauſes which moderates [now 
the Heat of the Sun in the torrid Zone, 
would do the ſame before the Deluge, 
if neceſſary. In the torrid Zone a cer- 
tain gentle Gale of Wind perpetually 
blows from the Eaſt to the Weſt, and 
beſides that, the Sun does not delay 
much over the Horizon ; the Twilights 
are there very little and ſhort, wherefore 
the Inhabitants fall ſooner into the Shadow 
of the Night, and they continue longer 
in it, Beſides, in Night time they are 

very deep in the middle Shadow of the 
Earth, ſo that the Air about them 
cannot be reach'd to either by the 
Light, or by the Heat of the Sun, 
Wherefore, the Sun not continuing long 
over the Horizon ; the deep Shadows of 
the Night; the Vapours condenſed by 
the Cold of the Night, falling down 
_ plentifully in a Morning, Due, moiſtening 
and refreſhing the Earth; the open 
Trees; the Plenty of Rivers, and Streams; 
and a continual pleaſant Wind, mightily | 
refreſheth the Regions under our torrid 
Zone, And ſince before the Deluge, the 
Heat of the Sun 1 2 be pi by 

2 
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all, or ſeveral of the aforeſaid Cauſes, in caſe 
it were immoderate, the Conſequence is, 
that by reaſon of the right Situation of 
the Earth, the Happineſs of them Days 
could not be leſſened in the leaſt. And 
truly, that any Region be pleaſant and 
delicious, it muſt be ſomewhat hot, and 
that Heat muſt be again moderated, and 
ſweetened ; for the Remedy of an im- 
moderate Heat is very agreeable. But 
notwithſtanding all this, I do allow that 
ſeveral Regions of the torrid Zone be- 
fore the Deluge, were unhabitable by 
Reaſon of the Heat, and that they were 
not ſufficiently moiſtened, or flowing 
with any Water, or Rivers, as we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter ; wherefore the Earth un- 
der the ſaid Zone was not covered then 
with Graſs, or Herbs, nor ſhadowed 
with Woods, or Trees, nor moiſtened 
with much Dew, but altogether burned 
by the Sun, and turned into Sand and 
ſandy Deſarts. | 
Now, ſince that Hypotheſis muſt be 
true, which anſwers exactly all the Phæ- 
nomenas to which it is applied, eſpeci- 
ally if they cannot otherwiſe, or in any 
other Hypotheſis be well explained ; and 
fince the Phænomena's proper to the an- 
tediluvian World, to wit, a perpetual 
* * Tranquility, 
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Tranquility, Uniformity, and Mildneſs of 
the Air, Fruit at all times ripe, the Ve- 
etables ſappy and green, the Animals 
None, healthy, and of a very long Life, 
the Earth cheriſhed with an even heat 
of the Sun, and Men living for many 
hundreds of Years, with all that Scrip- 
ture and the Holy Fathers fay of Para- 
diſe ; fince, I ſay, theſe Phanomena's 
cannot be explained according to the pre- 
ſent State, e ondition, and Situation of 
Heaven and Earth, nor according to any 
other Order of Nature, or Hypotheſis, 
that I know of, beſides that which hi- 
therto we have propoſed, we cannot but 
conclade our Hypotheſis to be true, or 
very near the Matter, or at leaſt the 
that hitherto has been found, 
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C H A P. . 
The: outward Shape 0 Form of the antedi- 


luvian Earth was equal and entire, with- 


- out Mountains, Seas, or Nands. 


HE Aſſertion of the equal and en- 
tire Form and outward Shape of 


the antediluyian Earth plainly follows 
from what we faid, Chap. 6. being 2 


conſectary Poſition to what was explained 
there, and therefore we ſhall - be brief in 
proving it; - beſides, that in the follow- 
ing Chapter we ſhall ſhew how all Moun- 
tains, Seas, and Iflands were made, at, 

or after the Deluge. 
Antiquity in two manner of Ways 
witneſſeth the Plainneſs, Equality, and 
Integrity of the antediluvian Earth, firft, 
explicitly, ſecondly, implicitly, by lawful 
Conſequences : ſuch as made Collections 
of the Sayings and Sentences of antient 
Philoſophers, and Writers, inſerting them 
in their own Commentaries, tell us ex- 
plicitly they were of Opinion, that either 
no Mountains were on Earth before the 
Deluge, or at leaſt none but ſmall ones, 
and not of the Bigneſs they are now of, 
Hiftoria & . cap. 34. ſays; ; there are 
ſome, 
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ſome 0ho- think the Mountains were not ſo 
high before the Deluge, as now they are. 
Gloſſa Ordinaria in Geneſ. vii, thus fays : 
there are who think that neither "the 
quality of the Earth was the ſame, nor 
the Height. of Mountains ſo great before 
the Deluge as now. And Alcuinus, who 
founded the Univerſity of Paris, and St. 
Anſelms Maſter, Qyeft. in Gen. Inter. 118. 
ſays : There are ſome who think, that net- 
ther the Inequality of the Earth was ſuch, 
nor the Altitude of Mountains ſo great 
before the Deluge, as they now are. And 
fince the Authors of which theſe learned 
Men ſpeak, do not ſo much deprive 
the antediluvian Earth of Mountains, as 
they diminiſh their Height, that is to be 
attributed either to their Modeſty or Ig- 
norance; for ſince the Mountains do not 
increaſe by ſucceſs of Time, but grow 
leſs, they muſt have been very great, 
and extream high, in their Beginning; 
and the longer they continue, the more 
they ſettle and fink down, and are either 
broken, or worn away inſenfibly by the 
Violence of external Cauſes working on 
them, We have ſeen many who con 
witneſs that in the Days of their Fathers, 
and Grand-fathers, certain Towns and 
_ that were on the Side of a Hilt 
| | i of 
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of the other fide of a Mountain, could 
not be ſcen, by reaſon of the Height of 
the interjacent Mountain, which after- 
. wards in their own Time could plainly 
be ſeen, at leaſt their Tops, the aid 
Mountain ſinking ſomewhat, or bein 
waſh'd away by Rain and Weather, an 
inſenſibly worn, Wherefore the afore- 
ſaid Authors endeayouring to ſpeak mo- 
deſtly ; and palliate in ſome Meaſure 
ſuch a ſtrange and paradoxical Aſſertion 
as ſaid, that there were no Mountains at all 
before the Deluge, which ſeem'd very 
abſurd and contrary to the vulgar Opinion, 
they durſt not entirely take thoſe huge Bulks 
graſs but only extenuate, and depreſs them. 
And it was in this Senſe, and for the ſame 
Reaſon, that Rabanus Maurus in Gen. 2. as 
Lippomanus cites him, ſpeaking of that 
Fountain, or Spring, Gen. 2. v. 6. which 
ſprung out of the Earth, and watered the 
whole Surfacę of the Earth, ſaid, Tum in 
novitate terrarum, ſi non omnia, plura tamen 
plana fuiſſe credibile eſt, then in the Newneſs 
of the Earth, it is credible that if not all, at 
leaſt the moſt Part was plain and even. 
Ho venerable Bede, de ſex dier. Creat. 
hath the fame Words ; for when he put 
the Queſtion, how could the aforeſaid 
Spring, water the Mountains? He ſaid ; 


{# 
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it is to be known, that then in the Be- 
ginning of Things, if not all, at leaſt the 
moſt Part of the Earth was plain, And 
truly if the whole Surface of the Earth 
was watered by that one Spring, as Holy 
Scripture ſays, that Earth could neither 
have any Mountains, nor be divided jnto 
Continents and Iflands, as our preſent 
Earth is. And this Text of Scripture, 
Gen. 2. v. 6. Fons aſcendebat e Terra, 
irrigans untverſam ſuperficiem Terre, A 
Spring roſe out of the Earth, watering 
all the Surface of the Earth, is a ſufficient 
Warrant or us to ſay, there were nel» 
ther Mountains, or Iſlands at that Time. 

As for thoſe Authors which implicitly 
by lawful Conſequences inſinuate, that no 
Mountains were on Earth before the 
Deluge, they are many; and particularly 
all thoſe who ſay, that it did nat rain 
before the Deluge, as now it does; ay 
alſo thoſe who ſay, that before the De- 
luge there was a perpetual Serenity, Mild. 
neſs, and Equality of Air, And to 
omit profane Authors, I ſhall only bring 


down ſome Chriſtian Divines, and Ex» 


3 of Scripture, - upon them two 
Texts, Geneſ. ii. v. 5. The Lord God did 
not rain upon the Earth, And Gen, 1x. 
V 13. My Rain-bow I will jet in the 
3, EE, Clouds, 
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Clouds, and it ſhall be the Sign of a G. 
venant between me and the Earth, which 
Authors fay, that it did not rain before 
the Deluge. Gl/ofſa Ordinaria, ad Gen. g. 
ſpeaking of the Rain-bow, ſays ; But be- 
cauſe the Rain-bow is not made but of the 
Sun-beams and a moiſt Cloud, it ſeems that 
before the Deluge there was no Rain : 
Yet the Earth might be made fruitful by 
the Dew, and by the Inundation of Springs. 
Hiſtor. Scholaſt. cap. 3 5. ſpeaking of the 
divers Seaſons of the Year after the De- 
luge, thus ſays : Perhaps the four Sea- 
ſons were not then (before the Deluge) 
fo per fectiy diſtinguiſbed, becauſe the Waters 
were not gathered together in Clouds un- 
til the Deluge came; but certain it is, 
| Where there is no Water gathered in 
Clouds there is no Rain. Rabbanus Mau- 
rus, cited by Lippomanus, ſays, The hole 
Earth was watered by the Inundation of 
that Spring, of which, Gen. ii. v. 6. ana 
not by any Rain, after the ſame manner 
tbat Egypt is watered, and the Region of 
Pantapolis about Sodom was, of which 
Scripture ſays, Gen. xiii. v. 10. tvat it was 
watered like the. Paradiſe of the, Lord, 
end like Egypt; but we all know it does 
not rain in Egypt. Gloſſa interliuear. at 
them Words, Geneſ. ii. v. 5. and 6. Go 
. ; 
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did not rain, but a Spring guſbed, or 
roſe out of the Harth; ſays, take Notice, 
we do not read that it ever rain'd before 
the Deluge. Alcuinus Queſtion in Gen, 
Inter. 135. puts the Queſtion, whether it 
rained before the Deluge ? He anſwers, 
it ſeems it did not, becauſe the- Rain-bow 
is not made but of the Sun-beams, and a 
moiſt Cloud: But it may be that the Earth 
was made fruitful by the watering of the 
Dew and Springs, as in Egypt. In fine, 
Lyranus in Gen. ix. aſking how could. 
the Rain-bow be the Sign of a Cove- 
nant, ſince it proceeds from natural Cauſes? 
He anſwers thus: Some ſay there was no 
Rain before the Flood, nor conſequently a 
Rain-bow. And truly (there are many) 
as ſay, there was no Rain-bow before 
the Flood, muſt alſo admit no Rain, 
no rainy Clouds, before the Deluge, 


as now there are; tho' there might be 


Clouds, or Vapours and Rain, towards 
the Poles alone, as we ſhall, ſay hereafter ; 
But ſuch as admit no Rain before the 
Deluge, muſt ſay there were no Moun- 
tains before the Deluge; for wherever 
there are Mountains, there is Rain, ſince 
by reaſon of their Coldneſs they draw 
together and curdle the Vapours, and 
ſuch Clouds as daſh againſt them, they 

| condenſe. 
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condenfe into Water, Likewife, ſuch as 
aſſert the perpetual Serenity, and Equality 
of Seaſons before the Deluge, muſt alſo 
aſſert there were no Mountains then; 
ſince the craggy, rocky, and uneven Sur. 
face of the Earth, and Tops of Moyn- 
tains, hinder the regular Motions of Va- 

urs, and cauſeth an inconſtant Rain- 
mg, and unequal Weather. | 

As for the Seas and Iſlands, they agree 
in their Origin with Mountains, and are 
the Monuments of the fame individual 
Ruin, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter : And 
if before the Deluge there were na Moun- 
tains on Earth, from whatſoever Cauſe, 
or Cauſes they afterwards proceeded, 
from the ſame did the Seas, and Iflands 
proceed. And truly, as for Iſlands, I am 
of Qpinion, in whatſoever Orb there 
were no Mountains, in the ſame there 
were no Iſlands; for in all Iſlands, which 
are not new, and made by Art, there 
are great Mountains, or Rocks, and pieces 
of Mountains: And if we fancy the 


Main Continents, which are nothing but 
great Iſlands, to be without Mountains, 
there wil be no running of Rivers, or 
Deſcent to the Szas. The Scas and Moun- 
tains are fo inſeparable in Nature, that 
I you take either of them away, or al- 
low 
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low. either of them, the other by Ne- 


ceſſity muſt follow ; neither can you 
ſuppoſe the Surface of this habitable 
Earth to be plain and equal without 
Mountains, unleſs you ſuppoſe it to be an 
entire Continent without any Seas. 

And that the whole Earth was one en- 
tire Continent from the Beginning unto 
the Deluge, and that then it was torn 
to pieces, and a great Part of it turned 
into Seas, Foſephus plainly ſays it, lib. 1. 
cap. 4. When God decreed to deſtroy dll 
Mankind, and make up another kind of 
Men free from Vice, the Space of "their 
Life being ſhortened above that of the An- 
tediluvians, and reduced within one Hund- 
red and twenty Years, he changed the Con- 
tinent into a Sea, He ſays, that two new 
Things happened to this new kind of 
Men, or to the Poſtdiluvians, the Space 
of their Life ſhortened, and the Earth 
turned into a Sea, which before was one 
entire Continent. That Conſanguinity and 
Derivation of all Nations from one Head, 
which Moſes taught us, and Chriſtian 
Divines confirmed afterwards, much fa- 
vours this Opinion of the Continuity of 
the antediluvian Earth : The firſt Mor- 
tals in one ſolid and continual Earth 
might caſily ſpread. themſelves up and 
Malbun down, 


. 
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down, here'and there, and run all over the 
Globe of the Earth, eſpecially ſince there 


were no Mountains, nor great Rocks. or 


unacceſſible Places, ſeparating Regions 
from one another, ſo that · in a plain and 
equal Surface, and without any Sea, or 
Lake, it was free for them to wander, 
and go where they pleas d. But if the 
Globe from the Beginning was terra- 
queous, and full of lands, as now it is, 
the firſt Habitation of the terreſtrial Globe, 
and the Diſtribution of Men over all, 


and each Part of it, can hardly be ex- 


plained, unleſs we admit ſo many Heads 
of Mankind, as there are Continents, and 
great Illands; and then all Men did not 
deſcend from Alam, but each Continent, 
each Ifland, had its own firſt Head, and 


particular Adam, contrary to our Faith. 


You may ſay that this does not follow, 
for they had the Conveniency of the Seas, 
to go from one Continent or Iſland to 
another, as Men now do. Anſwer : It 


is the received Opinion of all ancient 


and modern Writers, that the Seas were 
never tried by thoſe of the Nays of Old, 
and the Art of Navigation was entirely 
unknown to them : but if the Seas were 
open ſince the Beginning, and expoſed 
to 5 is it credible that the 

| Antediluvians 
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; Antediluvians for almoſt One Thouſand 


ſeven Hundred Years would be: fo ſtu- 
pid, or idle and flothful, that neither the 
Glory of new Inventions, nor Love of 
Knowledge, nor the Deſire of finding out 


the Form, or Shape of the Earth, or 


ſeeing other Countries and People, could 
ever encourage any of them for ſo many 
Ages, to attempt, or make the - leaſt 
Trial -of the Seas? And that they did 
not attempt any ſuch Thing, we are 
fully perinaded both by Hiſtory, and the 
Thing itſelf ; for we find that all that 
belong to Navigation are newly invented, 
if compared to that Age of the World; 
and a ſhort eaſy Navigation might cor- 


rect that great Ignorance of the People 


of Old, concerning the Seas and Land. In 
the Days of Old, it was the Opinion of 
all Men that the Earth was of a plain Fi- 
gure, without any Convexity, which Error 
proceeded from the want of Navigation; 
for as it was eaſy to fall into ſuch an 
Error on a Surface altogether equal, with-: 
out Seas or Mountains, ſo it would be 
ealy to get rid of it, if there were any: 
Seas, and Navigation; for Sailers, even 
at a ſhort Diſtance from the Land, may: 
ealily take Notice of the Convexity of 
the Earth, Neither would the * 
5 0 
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of the Earth, and its greater Parts, be 
long unknown, nor Geography ſo rude 
and imperfect, if Navigation had place 
in the antediluvian World, How long, 
J pray, was the Motion of the Sea, or 
its conſtant Ebbing and Flowing unknown 
to the ancient People? The Doctrine of 
the Winds was. to them ſtrange, and 
altogether unknown; the uſe of the Com- 
paſs was firſt found out ſome few Ages 
paſt, . If the Antediluvians, or thoſe that 
were in the Ark of Noah, had any Know- 
ledge of theſe Things, why would they 
envy it to their Poſterity? And fince 
ſuch Knowledge would be very commo- 
dious and profitable to human Life, and 
of a daily Uſe, if once publiſh'd, it would 
never periſh afterwards. ' Finally, if there 
were any Seas before the Deluge, why 
did not the Antediluvians, at leaſt ſuch 
as lived near the Sca- ſide, take Ship- 
ping when the Deluge began, and fave 
themſelves from that Ruin ? Certainly if 
a Deluge happen'd this Day in our 
Country, many Thouſands would eſcape 
the Danger by taking Shipping. But the 
Face of the Earth was before the Deluge 
far different from what it appears to be 
now; and therefore Noah's Faith is much 
to be commended, for believing _ 
when 


when he forctold the Deluge, ſeeing there 
was not tlien; ſome few Ri- 
vers, or Streams, One 
the Face of the Earth A it was 
that the incredulous N 3g Who lived 
then along with Noob 

without Main, and without Seas, did. not 
"Seat fear; a nor believe 
Nuab told them concerning! it, and 
for their Sins; nay when he was 
lulding wir Ark, they 1 at him 
for .contriving-4 new, and needleſs Ma- 
chine never hrurd off :befobs. - And it" 4s 
worth our Notice, that to build the ſaid 
Ship, or Ark, much more ſimple than 
or of reſent. Ships are, God thought it 


il 


ry to give particular Inſtra@tions 


1 it ſhould be built, as well concern- 

the Materials, as the Form and Shape 
o it: And do you think, if there were 
any Seas or Ships before, that God would 
take all theſe Pains ? It would be enough 


for him to tell Noah that the Deluge 


would happen ſuch a Day, and that 
ſhould prepare one or more Ships with 
Proviſion other Neceſſaries for it. 


All this conſidered, it is fit we ſhould 


conclude with Moſes, that the great Abyſs 
was broken aſunder in Time of the De- 
luge, and not before; and that at the 

N Gme 
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: of Water on 


that World 
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fame Time, and by ſome Cauſe, the 
Mountains, the Seas, and the Iſlands: were 
made, as we ſhall prove hereafter, - And 
note, that Moſes — his Commentators 
and the Tradition of all Ages down, wits 
neſs, that it did not rain before the De- 
luge, which implicitly is a Demonſtration 
to me of our Aſſertion; for where there 
is no Rain, there are no Mountains; 
where there are no Mountains, there is 
no Sea; where there is no Sea, there are no 
Illands: Therefore where there 5 is no Rain, 
there are no Mountains, Seas, or Iſlands. 
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Of the Waters, and Rivers of the antedi- 
| luvian Earth, 


| E have ſaid hitherto that the antedi- 
F luvian Earth was of a plain Con- 
vexity, its outward Shape and Form be- 
ing equal and uniform all over, without 
Mountains, Hills, or Rocks, without Seas 
and Iſlands; but ſince no Globe can be 
habitable without Water, and Water can 
hardly be without Seas, we find ourſelves 
under a Neceſſity of ſhewing what Wa- 
ters could be in the antediluvian World, 
all uniform and without Seas; from whence 
they proceeded; how they did flow; and 
where they ended. We are perſuaded 
that in the, antediluvian World, by reaſon 
of its right Situation to 'the Sun, as we 
have ac, cap. 8. there was no Snow, 
no Hail, ſince thoſe proceed from a 
Fat ſudden Cold; neither was there any 
Thunder, by reaſon it proceeds from the 
fall and meeting of frozen Clouds, clap- 
ping together. But as concerning Water, 
and ſuch as may proceed from watery or 
moiſt Vapours, without any great Cold, 
the Caſe is different: For it is certain, 


ene | that 
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that Vapours muſt have been in the an- 
tediluvian World, the Heat of the Sun 
being continual, and the outward Sur- 
face of the Farth, at leaſt in the Be- 
ginning, moiſt and wateriſh ; and as that 
Surface grew dry, ſo the Sun-beams pe- 
netrated deeper and deeper, and at | 
out of the great Abyſs underneath 
rew up 15 the Air vaſt | rene The 
Vater, Yet I muſt confeſs the the ſame 
cat of the Sun could not but Hinder 
the Condenſation of the faid Vapours 
=o, Clouds: And no Mountains, or In- 
eq gy ff Earth ogy Fig gh hs ; 
eh might ſqueeze, eſs 'the fal 
Yap rs into 2 — ſuch . Condenfa- 
tion could not happen, but by means of 
the Winds, and if the 'more cold Re- 
of that th, towards the Poles, 
Wherefore it is fit we ſhould firſt exa- 
mine the Nature and Courſe of the Winds, 
and Vapours in this anfediluyian World, 
of wh hich the Waters fo 1 much depend. 
Firſt, it is plain that the Motions of 


the Wind and Vapours in that World, 
ere much differcht from thoſe of our 

; — 4 and much more regular and con- 
ant, and never violent; for all ſuch 
Things as are the Cauſe, or Cauſes of the 
inconſtant, unequal, aud violent Oy 
0 
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of the Air in this our preſent World, 
have bad no Place before the Deluge 
when there was no unequal Action of th 
Sun on Earth, no Variety of Seaſons in 


the Year, nor any unequal Form of the 


or Iflands, nor any Contrary, or quarrel- 
ling Winds. Secondly, it is Fr that 


the Motion and Courſe of 


them Days, was towards the Poles, ſince S 
they 1 no 1 to go; E 
ing agitated ynder the Equator, and about 
the middle Parts of the Earth, and rari- 
fied by the Sun, they could not but ex- 


tend themielves, and retixe to more largg 


Spaces on all ſides; and fince the Any 
was more agitated towards the Eaſt and 
Weſt under the ſame Equator, than to- 
wards the Poles, by Courſe it ſhould more 
reſiſt their Progreſs and Dilatation there, 
than under the ſaid Poles. Wherefore 
it is clear, that they ſhould ſteer their 
Courſe: towards the Poles, by reaſon of 
the leſs Rarefaction and Refiflance of the 
Air on them ſides : ſo that we may con- 
alude, that the regular and conſtant Courſe 
of Vapours before the Deluge, was from 
the middle Parts of the Earth to its Ex- 


tremities, or from the Equator towards 
the Poles. ; 


A | 
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In fine, fince the Extream or Polar 
Parts and Regions of the Earth, were much 
more cold than its middle Parts under 
and near the Equator, it follows that the 
Vapours being prefled, or hurried thi- 
ther, and growing faint and feeble in 
their Motion by degrees, by Force of that 
Cold, they were condenſed into ſmall 
Drops, and then by their own Weight, 
fell down to the Ground in a conti- 
nual Dew, or ſmall and mild Rain. 1 
ſaid, in @ continual Dew, or mild Rain, 
for the Action of the Sun in raiſing up 
the Vapours, being continual and equal, 
and nothing that could hinder their 
Courſe towards the Poles, or their Con- 
denſation there, it ſeems plain to me that 
about the Poles there was a perpetual 
Spring, and an endleſs Treaſure of Ce- 
leſtial Waters, which falling down in a 
continual dropping, watered the Surface 
of the Earth. So that in the antedilu- 
vian World, all the Waters fell from 
Heaven, that is, from the Air; and 
from theſe heavenly Waters all the Ri- 
vers of the Earth took their Origin, till 
running with a mild, gentle, and equal 
Courſe ; and fince they did not tumble 
violently through Rocks, Precipices, or 
uneven Ground, nor run like violent 


Streams 
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Streams increaſed by ſadden Floods, they 
afforded themſelves very eaſy and com- 
modious for all human Defigns, to ren- 
der their Fields fruitful, and water «their 
Gardens, being eaſily drawn to all Sides 
and Parts, as the Uſe or Pleafure of Man 
required, And it is this great Treaſure 
of Water, and wateriſh Clouds about the 
Poles, which Moſes means whenever he 
makes mention of the Celeftial Waters, 
or of the Waters above the Firmament, 
before the Deluge ; for to place Waters 
above the Heavens, or Firmament, in any 
other Senſe, does not agree with Aſtro- 
nomy, or Natural Philoſophy. 
Now there remains another notable 
Difficulty, of the Courſe and End of theſe 
Waters, Dew, or Rain, that fell about 
the Poles : For it is well known that the 
Water does not flow but by ſome. De- 
clivity, and ſince we ſuppoſe the ter- 
reſtrial Globe before the Deluge to be 
plain and equal, why ſhould the afore - 
ſaid antediluvian Waters flow rather to- 
| wards this ſide than the oppoſite ? Why 
ſhould not they conſiſt immoveably in the 
ſame Place where they fell ? Or at leaſt 
why ſhould not they extend themſelves 
from that Place where they fell, like 
an overſwelling Pool, equally dilating 
N 4 them- 
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theinſelves of all Sides, without directing 
their Courſe more of the one than of 
the other fide ? And moteover tho we 
7 fancy (however that could be done 

that a direct their Courſe 
the Poles towards the middle Parts of 
the Earth; when they came thither, 
vrhat became of them, or how did the 
. themſelves > We know tha 

r preſent Rivers and Streams, are dif- 
8 in the Sea, or ſometimes in Lakes, 
or Loughs which communicate with the 
Sea, cither over or under Ground by ſub- 
terrancous Paſſages ; but the antediluvian 
Rivers had no Paſſage into the Sea, or 
great Abyſs, which * cloſely ſhut u ar 
4 all Sides, And if the ſaid Rivers 
harged themſelves into Lakes, or 

they —— certainly overflow, unleſs t 
had either above, 6 under Ground where 
to go: Therefore they ſhould ſtand in 
one Place, not having where to go nor 
where to end, | 
I muſt confeſs it would be very hard, 
if not impoſſible, to explain the Motion 
and Courſe of the Primigenial Waters, 
if the antediluvian Earth were perfedtly 
ſpherical ; but ſince we proved it to be 
of an oval Figure, it is manifeſt that the 

Polar parts of that Earth were _ 
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than the Equinoctial, or middle Parts, 
43 being more remote from the Center; 
for the more any Part of & Globe is 
diſtant from the Center; the higher it is; 
Wherefore the Waters which fl about 
the Poles, ſhould” flow towards: the me- 
dial Parts of the Earth, as by an in- 
fenfible Declivity, and water the moſt 
part of the Surface of the Earth. And 

10 the Surface was equal and uniform, 
and the faid cireumpolar Waters over- 
flowed of all ſides; yet they muſt have 
found, or made in that Declivity, fome 
particular Ways for themſelves lower than 
others, or fome ſmall Channels and Paſ- 
ſages, which by degrees they increaſed, 
and by mrans of which they were made 
np in Rivers and Streams, contmually 
flowing towards the Equator. Tis true 
that in the Beginning, this Running and 
Courſe of Waters towards the tor, 
was more large and trregular, the Drains, 
or Channels not being as yet made ei- 
ther by Uſe, or human Art; and if in 
any Place ſuch ſmall Channels, or Paſ- 
fages were wanting, the Waters would 
ſtand for a little Time there, and ſwell 
mto calm, pleaſant, delicate Lakes; from 
whence afterwards they would take their 
Courfe towards the middle Regions wo 
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Earth, and in their Courſe often meet- 
ing with one another, they would ſwell into 
greater Riyers, And 5 much of the 
Courſe of the antediluvian Waters. 
Now the Queſtion, is, when did they 
end? For, when flowing, they came to 
the middle Regions of the Farth, what 
became of them? Where did they un- 
load themſelves? Anſwer: They being 
divided into ſeveral ſmall Branches, were 
tly conſumed into Exhalations by the 
75 of the Sun, under and about the 
Equator, and partly ſoaked up by the 
dry gaping Earth. Which the better to 
pnderfiand, note, that the Declivity of 
the Earth was leſs near the Equator than 
in the Places more remote, as plainly ap- 
pears by the Nature of its oval Figure: 
Wherefore when the Waters came thi- 
ther, they began to flow, much flower ; 
and by reaſon of this their flow and fee- 
ble Motion, as by their Channels being 
very ſhallow, they were. cafily divide 
into many . Branches, and, little Arms, as 
we fee it often happens at the Mouths 
of Rivers. For no Declivity being there, 
or at leaſt but very little, there could be 
but a very ſinall Cavity, if any, and the 
Waters Og as it were,, on the bare 
e of the Earth, might eaſily be 
oh cuilipatod, 
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diſſipated, and drawn to divers Parts, 
and many ſmall Channels, much after 
the ſame Manner as it happens to the 
Blood in our Bodies, when conveyed 
from the Heart, for after a ſmall Pro- 
greſs, it ſtraggles here and there by ſo 
many ſmall Branches, and Conduits, which 

at length are loſt in the Habit of the Fleſnu. 
© Wote, alſo, that the antediluvian Wa- 
ters never coming altogether! to the Equa- 
tor, or to the middle of the torrid Zone, 
that middle Region of the torrid Zone 
was deſtitute of all Moiſture, and being 
expoſed for the whole Year to the Sun, 
directly hanging over. it, became extream 
dry, and vehemently -parched ; wherefore 
being turned into Sands, into dry and 
thirſty Ground, it ſuck d up the approach- 
ing Waters like a Spunge. And theſe 
two Things being thus prenoted, we may 
eaſily underſtand how the Waters and 
Rivers of the antediluvian Earth flowed; 
and ended; for being variouſly diſtracted 
and diſperſed over the Face of the Earth, 

about the end of their Courſe towards 
the Equator, they vaniſhed away, partly 
by the Heat of the Sun and Earth, and 
partly were ſwallowed up by the dry 
and thirſty Sands. And this much of 
the Origin, Courſe, and End of the Wa- 
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the neighbouring Regions. 


ters and Rivers of the primige nial Ear. 


And tho this Doctrine ſeem ſomewhat 


new and ſingular, yet it does not want 
les even in this our 


— ce They tell us, that the 
ver 23 or an Arm of it, vas 
niſheth away after the fame manner 

being . or waſted by the How 
of the Sun, and ſwallowed by thirſty Sands, 
And as for the Origin of the antedilu- 
yian. Rivers, we have ſomething like it 


in the Inundations of the de, Nile in 


, and other ſuch like Rivers : For 
Regians where it does not rain, 


in 


er Egype, and the Regions of 
e V s Which are drawn 
age 6: the their Courſe towar 


| Mountains, and the neighbouring cold 
Places, as. in the antediluvian World they 
did towards the Poles; where they are 
condenſed into Rain, or reſtrained into 
Snow; and at certain Times of the Vear, 
in which this annual Condenſation of Va- 
ponrs into Rain, or Reſolution of the 
Snow happens, the Nile into which the 
Snow, or Rain falls, ſells and overflows 


We ſhewed 13 


ont of our own Divines, and Expoitors 


apa Writ, that it did e 
ore 
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4 90 JS And in oy 

inion Pa H ney 4 
9 ix. from . 
which ſpeaks of Ged's Covenant i 
Noah after the Flood, that the bang 
would never imppen agen. and the Ruin- 
dom which he gave in then 
_ demonſtrates that it did aut 
rain in inhabited Parts of os Bs 
for if it had Trained, doubtleſ a Rain- 
bow now and then would appear, bo- 
ing a 9 of the 3 


fling n a 2 
before the 99 5 : therefore | 


loge, more than before it. 
ou may = her 
Sign, caturally lignifying of itſelf, but a 
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Sign at Pleaſure, or as the Logicians 
call it, Signum ad placitum, or exinſtituto. 
But belides that this ſeems to diminiſh 
much the Force of the Covenant, and 

Sign given, as alſo the ſtrength and na- 
tive Signification of them Words , ſuch 
a Sign at Pleaſure, ' or by Inſtitution, 
could not be a ſufficient one, if it were 
not new, or ſome new Thing added to 
it upon this Occaſion, by means of which 
it might acquire the Notion of a Sign: 
For if God had faid, I promiſe you 
Noah that the Flood ſhall never happen 
again, and in Sign of this my Promiſe 
and Covenant, behold the Sun in the 
Firmament, or behold I place the Sun in 
the Firmpment, would this be properly 
ſaid? For the Sun, which was in the 
Firmament before, ſince the Beginning, 
and alſo then, when all the World pe- 
riſhed by the Deluge, bow could it be 
ſaid that it was placed then in the 
Firmament by God, when the Covenant 
was made, and that too in Sign that 
no Deluge would | ever. happen again? 
When God gives any Sign either in Hea- 
ven, or on Earth, of any Prophecy, Pro- 
miſe, or Covenant to be: fulfilled, it's 
| requiſite that it be done by ſome N ovelty, 
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or ſtrange Thing, or other, or by ſonie 
Alteration in the Courſe of natural 


Things, by means of which he wit⸗ 


neſſe ” that he can, and will ſtand to 
his Promiſe; as hen the Shadow © re- 
turned backwards ten Degrees ! in Acbas 8 
Dial, 4. Reg. 20. v. 11. It is, I. fay; 
tekjulfite that ſomething extinordinary” b. 
done; and above the common Courſe — 
Nature, ſo that the Phænemenon be in 
ſome manner new; for if the Face and 
Cour ſe of Nature be fill the ſame, and 
inching'd;” it can ſignify nothing "new; 
either of: God's Side, or the thing fig: 
nified. Wherefore I cannot induce - 
ſelf to believe out of the aforeſaid Words 
of Moſes that a Rain-bow' eveiap 
before the Deluge. And the niore,* be? 
cauſe it fully agrees with What we have 
fad hitherto, that in the inhabited Re. 
ions of the Antediluvian World, there 
as ho Rain, ho wateriſh” Clouds; and 
ebnſequently,” thatꝰ no ſuch Phenomenon 
a 


wiſe” what Myſes"Taid before "hip De 


ſeription of - Paradiſe,” Gen. ii. v. 5, 6 
ems to inſimuate the atvidning State 
and Condition of the inhabited Antedi- 
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red to thi Antediluvians- Like 
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rain up the Earth, but & Spring (athers 
rs 4 Mt) aroſe out 


mad 2 Vapour, othe 


it was as if there were none. And for 
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this reaſon 1 abſolutely . „ the 
no /Rain-bow framed: about the 
| for a Rein- bo being nothing elſe, but 


the Sun; beams reflecting from 1 
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Cloud to our Eyes, where the Senſation 
is made, if there be no Eyes to receive 
that Impreſſion of the reflecting Sun- 
beams, there can be no Rain-bow; af- 
ter the ſame manner we ſaid in our 
Philoſophia Vetus innovata, part. 2. diſp. 
8. quæſt. 2. where thele is no Eye, 


there is no Colour. nt arr f 1. 
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wt ee e en 
Aub e 
"HE mot Part of the antblliheviah 
Earth was in ſome manner Pa- 
radifiacal, as we have hitherto ſuffici- 
ently ſhewn out of moſt antient Monu- 
ments, and Records; and fince Holy 
Writ tells us that Adam was expelled 
out of Paradiſe -into ſome other World, 
or Region, and that a Cherubin was 
placed at the Entrance of that Paradiſe, 
to hinder Mankind from going- thither 
again, we may rightly conclude that the 
whole Earth is not to be underſtood 
by the Name of Paradiſe, but ſome parti- 
cular Tract only, or Region of the Earth, 
which beſides the general paradiſiacal 
of he Tr enas common to the moſt part 
e Eurth in theſe firſt Ages, had its 
rticular Phænomenas, proper to it 
ſelf lf atone, as that of the Tree of Life. 


of the Tree of Knowledge, of Good and 


Evil, of the Cherubin with a fiery Sword, 


5 of the River which iſſued out of Pa- 


radiſe, and divided into tour Heads, an. 


Now the Queſtion is, in what . 
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the whole antediluyian Globe was this 
Tract of Ground, or particular Region 
ſituated, which is called Faradiſe? To 
which 1 anſwer : 3, 

The terreſtrial Paradiſe was Gtuated/1 in 
the ſouthern” Hemiſphere of the Earth, 


or, (Which is the ſame) beyond the E. 


quator; tho' we do not find in what 
individual Part of that Hemiſphere it 
was ſituated. This Opinion is grounded 
upon three Reaſons; the firſt is, that 
of all the divers Opinions of ſuch Au- 
thors and Divines as placed Paradiſe in 
ſome particular Region, or other of this 
known terraqueous  Ofibe: not one an- 


ſwers in the leaſt the Sacred Hiſtory 


and Phznamena' s of Paradiſe, The ſecond 
is, that the faid Situation of Paradiſe in 
pa oy Hemiſphere fully agree with 

theſis of the antediluvian Earth, 


oY vided into two Hemiſpheres, as 


1965 two. divers. Orbs, or Worlds, even 
according to the Sayings of the antient 
* Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, and 
Poets The third is, that all the anti- 
ent Fathers, or at leaſt moſt of them 
that ever determined the Region of Pa- 


radiſe, did place it out of our Orb, in 


s much as they ſay that Adam was 
I, out of  Fardil into another Orb. 
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or that explicitly, they place Paradiſe 
in another World, or, as others ſay, be- 
yond the Ocean; or that they / under- | 
ſtand by the flaming Sword, the torrid 

Zone ; - which three Reaioiie we ſhall 
now make clear. As for the firſt, we, 
have ſufficiently ſhewn, chap. 2. that the 
Opinions of ſuch as place Paradiſe in 
ſome particular Region, or other of this 
Earth, as in Meſopotamia, or elſewhere 

are not conſiſtent with the me 
Notion and : Phznomenons of Paradiſe; 

Pay, that no ' Paradiſe could be on Farth 
in them Opinions. Wherefore we have 
only the two laſt Reaſons to urge. N 
I he firſt of them is, that the Situation 
of Paradiſe in the ſoutherd Hemiſphere, 
fully agree with our Hypotheſis of the 
antediluvian Earth, being divided into 
two Hemiſpheres, as ine two divers 
.Ocbs, or Worlds, even according to the 
- Sayings of the moſt antient heathen Wri- 
ters: for according to our Hypotheſis, 
the primigenial Earth. oo 45 00 into 
two Orbs, not only by an i 

Bound, ſuch as the Eq 1. . but really, 
n and. by Nature elt diſting uiſhed. from 


- one another, as being une and not 
joined, or vvited, by any Commerce in 
dhe leaſt : "which Wee may be "= 
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called two Worlds. Theſe two Orbs, 
or Worlds, were nothing elſe than two 
Hemiſpheres of the ſame terreſtrial Globe, 
the ſouthern and the northern Hemiſ- 
phere, or their tener and habitable 
Parts, being disjoyned and entirely ſepa- 
rated from one another, by the inter- 
poſition of the torrid Zone, by means of 
which there was no Paſſage from one 
Hemiſphere to the other : for the Situ- 
ation of the antediluvian Earth bein 
tight, in regard} to the Sun, as was fad” 
hap. 8. and no Waters, or Rivers reach- 
ing to its middle Parts, as is ſaid, chap, 
10. theſe middle Parts, as they were 
altogether unhabitable, ſo they could not 
be practicable or ble in any manner, 
by reaſon of their inſufferable and inſu- 
perable Heat and Dryneſs, by means of 
which they became deſolate and waſte _ 
Land, or rather Sands, and Deſarts. And 
this Diviſion of the terreſtrial Globe 
by means of the ſaid inſuperable Heat, 
Sands, and Deſarts, which really hap- 
pened to the antediluvian Earth, being 
raſhly, and without any further Grounds, 
applied to this our preſent 3 
Globe, gave beginning (as I think) to 
that old common Opinion of the unha- 
bitableneſs of the torrid Zone; as alſo 
as EE als o 
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to that other old Opinion of the diftine« 
tion of Worlds in this our preſent Earth; 
to wit, of this part of our Earth wherein | 
we live, that is, of this fide of the Equa- 
tor; and of the others called Ant ict bona. 
Theſe were according to our Hypotheſis, 
the true Form, Shape, and Conditions of 
the Antediluvian Earth, which afterwards 
by the Deluge being diflolved, and torn 
to Pieces, as alſo its outward Situation 
to the Sun being altered as now we ſee 
it, along with the intolerable Heat, and 
Dryneſs of the torrid Zone, ceaſed, tho' 
the Memory and Report of the Thing 
continued, without any change or amend- 
ment, ſtill among Poſterity ignorant of 
its Cauſes; as alſo gemein the Memory 
and Report of the two Worlds ſeparate 
from one another, not ſo much by the 
torrid Zone, as by the main Ocean. And 
this being taken notice of, will give great 
Light to underſtand the old Geography, 
and the Doctrine of antient Writers as 
well concerning the torrid Zone, as the 
Diſtinction of Worlds, in this Earth. But 
let us hear the antient Writers. 
It is well known that all Writers of 
old aſſerted the torrid Zone to be un- 
babitable, and impaſſable; witneſſes to 
this are, Ariſtotle, Cleomedes, Achilles Ta- 


- 
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tius, Cicero, Stralo, Pampan 


And as far the Diviſion of the Earth in- 
to two Worlds, and two kinds of, Men, 
by means of the ſaid tarrid Zane, or of 


the main Ocean, there are others which 


teſtify it; Cicero in Sommio Scipionis, lays, 
You ſee the Earth as if it were crouned, 


and girded with certain Girdles, or Zones; 


of which you ſee tao far diſtant from 2 
another, and at both Ends grown fiff ui 
Froft ; (the tao Pe _— Br bes 1144 
and moſt great Girdle, burned by the heat 
| of the Sun : (the terrid Zone) To 
them are habitable, of which one being 
ſouthern, ſucb as live there, do prejs ” ho 


Steps quite oppofite to yours, and are na- | 


thing belonging to 2 1 * The ſame 
thing Macralius ſays, lib. 2. cap. 5. Tho! 
there be tuo Zones allowed to M. 5 by 
the Gods, yet they are not both granted ta 


Men of our fi but the. A Zone 


only is inhabited by all Mankind that ur 
can know, whether they be Romans, Gre- 


ciang, or gf other barbarous Nations,, But + 


that inferior Zone is known only ty under 
handing, in as much as we think it is 
alſo iche os being of the ſame Tem. 


perateneſs ; but by whom it is anhatuted 


ave could never know, neither will it ever he 
allowed us to nh For the torrid Zawe 


O 4 being 


Mela, 
Plinius, Macrobius, a all . Poets. 
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being placed between us, it does not ſuffer 
any Commerce, or 440 betwtixt both kinds 
of Men. Plinius alfo, and Pomponius Mela, 
after diſtinguiſhing two Orbs inhabited, 
but without any Paſſage from the one 
to the other, they repreſent them to us as 
two Worlds: The middle of theſe two 
Earths, ſays Plinius, lib. 1. cap. 68, right 
under the Sun, 1s burned with Flames of 
Fire; "of both Sides they are habitable, but 
fo that they have no Paſſage to one ano- 
ther, by reaſon of the burning of the Sun. 
And what does that Antihona of the an- 
tient Writers mean, but a World op- 
poſite to us, or another Earth oppo- 
fite to ours? It is certain they do not 
mean the Antipodes, or the Earth of the 
Antipodes by it, but the ſouthern Orb, 
and its Inhabitants, as Pomponius Mela 
lays, lib. x. cap. 1. The Earth being divi- 
ded from the Eaſt to the Weſt into tw 
Sides, or Parts, which are called Hemiſ- 
pheres, is diſti nguiſhed i into five Zones; the 
Heat annoys the middle Zone, the Cold the 
two extream Zones, the reſt are habt- 
table: The Anticthons inhabit the one, ue, 
the other. What can be faid more clear 
to this Purpoſe ? Therefore the Antic- 
wo are thoſe that inhabit ſoutherly of 
that is, from the Equator to "the 
ſouthern, or Antartick Pole, and not the 


* & Anti podes 


W . e TR: 0, Ur» 
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ure beyond it. N ay, Origenes, lib. 2. Peri- 
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Antipodes. Plinius alſo ſays, lib. G. cap. 22. 
that the other World of the South, is 
called Antictbona, when Taprobana fays 
he, was thought another World of the Earth 
under the name of Anticthona, which Re- 

ion Hipparcus call'd, as Mela tell us, 
ib. 3. cap. 7. pars prima alterius orbis, 
the firſt Part of the other World, In fine, 
(omitting many more) Achilles Tatius, ag. 
in Ar. Phen, c. 29. plainly diſtinguiſheth 
between the Antipodes, and the Antic- 
thons, ſaying, thoſe who live in the ſame 
Hemi iſphere hence to the North, and thence 

to the South, are called Anticthon 8, But 


ſuch as live in divers Hemiſpheres, over 


or under the Earth, are called Anti- 
podes. And it is thoſe Anticthons that 
St. Clement meaned by the World, or 
Worlds, which he placed beyond the 
Ocean, as St. Hieron, or Ferom, noted 
upon theſe Words of St. Paul, Epbeſ. 2. 
v. 2. Secundum ſœculum mundi N Ac - 
cording to the Courſe of this World; we 
aſk, ſays St. Hierom, what is that Paul 
fays according to the Courſe of this World ? 
Is there any other Courſe that do not belong 
to this World, but to other Worlds, of 
which St. Clement writes thus, in his 
Epiſtle, the Ocean and the Worlds which 


arch, 
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arch—c. 3. plainly call them Arti#hong, 
citing this Epiſtle of St. Clement: Certainly 
fays he, Clement the Diſciple of the Apo- 
ftles, made mention of thoſe which the Gre- 
cians call Anticthons, and of that Part 
of the World, to which none of us can have 
acceſs to, nor any of thoſe that are there 
can come to us, and which he called Worlds, 
when be ſaid, the Ocean is unpaſſable for 
Men, and the Worlds which are beyond it, 
who are governed by the ſelf-ſame God, 
After the ſame Manner and in the fame 
Senſe, I think Virgilius Biſhop of Salis- 
burg, aſſerted another World; for he 
would be cenſured by the Church for 
teaching that there were Antipoges, but 
becauſe he ſaid there was another World, 
and other Men, under the Earth, to which 
there was no acceſs; as appears by tho 
Pope's Epiſtle concerning that Matter to 
the Biſhop of Maguntia. Bin. Concil. 1, 
3. Sec. 1. p. 1. | 3 
Out of all this appears that the antient 
Writers divided the terreſtrial Globe into 
two Worlds, entirely ſeparated by the tor- 
rid Zone, or the main Ocean. And 
doubtleſs this Divorce and Separation of 
the two Worlds, was before the Deluge, 
tho” not by any Sea, or Ocean, but by 
the torrid Zone alone, as we have ſaid 
| | before, 


before. Now I prove that the Holy Fa- 
thers, and Writers Uf our Church, aſſer- 
ted Paradiſe to be fituated in the ſouthern 
World, or ſouthern Hemiſphere of the 
terreſtrial Globe ; and fince all theſe Fa- 
thers do not uſe the ſame Phraſe, nor 
the fame Proofs, we ſhall divide them 
into ſo many Claſſes, and ſuch as uſe 
the ſame Phraſe, or Manner of ſpeak- 
— Fogg proving, we ſhall place in one 
Claſs, | . 
The firſt Claſs is, of thoſe who plainly 
teach the aforeſaid Diſtinction of two 
Worlds, and place Paradiſe in one of 
them, but not in our Northern World; 
Moſes Bar Cephu a Syrian Biſhop, wrote 
a Commentary in the Syriact Language of 
the terreſtrial Paradiſe above ſeven hun- 
dred years ago, which is the moſt antient 
Treatiſe I find written, and entire of that 
Matter; he often cites and praiſeth St. 
Epbrem the Syrian, who flouriſhed in the 
fourth Age after Chrift, and who wrote 
a Commentary de Ortu rerum, containing 
many excellent, and ſingular Things, 
concerning the Antediluvian Earth and 
Paradiſe, but the Com being loſt, 
we have no more of it than what others 
were pleaſed to leave to Poſterity in their 
Writings, The aforeſaid Moſes Bar = | 
7 pb 


4 
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pha in the eighth Chapter of his ſaid Com- 
- mentary, whoſe Title is this, «whether Pay 
radiſe was on this Traci of Earth where 
wwe now live, or in any other? Thus ſays, 
fince we have fhewn that Paradiſe was on 
Earth, and not in Heaven, now we muſt 
* diligently ſearch, whether it vas in theſe Re- 
gions of the Earth where we Morals dy 
tive, or in other Regions. Wherefore we 
h declare that the Earth is but one, and 
of the ſelf-jame Nature, yet that Earth 
where Paradiſe was, was much different 
from this - Earth of ours, not truly in its 
Nature or Subſtance, but in rarity, and 
denfity. Let us therefore divide the Earth 
into - two great Parts, of which one is the 
Earth of Paradiſe, and the other without 
Paradiſe ; the former ſubtil, delicate, ſincere, 
and pure ; the other 'where we live, groſs, 
material, impure, and confuſed, The ſaid 
two pou Parts, or Portions of the Earth, 
are the two Hemiſpheres, ours, and that 
of the Antihons ; in that, Paradiſe was, in 
this we live. 2 
The ſaid Bar Cepha tells us alſo in 
many places, that the Ocean flows be- 
tween theſe two Earths, or rather Por- 
tions A the one great Earth, dividing 
them both aſunder; ſo in the 12th 
chap. whoſe Title alſo is, ' whether Pa- 
* | radiſe 
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radiſe be on this Earth where we Mortals 
h live, or ſomewhere elſe ? Thus he ſays: . 
The Ocean ſurrounds this habitable Orb al- 
together, as a Crown ſurrounds the Head, 
or @ Zone the Body; and yet beyond the ex- 
tream Borders of this Ocean, that Earth 
hes where Paradiſe was ; and from this 
they think that Paradiſe was out of this 
habitable World. And in the end of 
this Chapter, he concludes thus: 1* ap- 
pears therefore out of all this, that Para- 
diſe was fituated out of this World where 
awe live. St. Epbrem the Syrian, alſo 
taught that Paradiſe was ſituated beyond 
the faid great Ocean, as Bar Cepha tells 
us, in the th. 1 4th. and 15th. chap. 
St. Hierom is of the ſame. Opinion, with 
theſe Syrians, lib. 1. contra Jouman. cap. 

2, 9. and 16. and lib. 2. cap. 10. Origen 
alſo was of the ſame Opinion, hom. 31. 
in Num. But let us hear that great Di- 
vine Jacobus de Valentia, Expofit. in 
Pſalm. 71. who plainly ſays, that Para- 
diſe was ſituated in the ſouthern Part of 
the Earth; whatever manner, 454 ny 
the Philoſophers divide the Hawk 
Heaven, yet they all agree in _ 
"the ſouthern Part beyond the vinterly | 
- Fropick, is the more excelleft und 4 
fuß, becauſe it lies under more noble 

| _ * 
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stars, Cc. this being ſuppoſed, I onda; 
that Paradiſe of Delight, out of which 
was expelled, was placed in that 
fouthern Part beyond the "iQ of the 
Sun, and both the Trapicks, 

The ſecond Olaks is wo thoſe who fay 
that Adam was baniſhed into another 
World, and that Paradiſe is very remote 
from our Orb, Sulpitius Severus ſpeak- 

ing of Adam and Eve, thus fays : 725 
2 in Paradiſe, when they eat of t 
Jerbidden Tree, they were caſt out into pur 
Barth like baniſhed People. Upon which 
Words one of the Commentators fays, 
Sulpitius undenſtands, and ſpeaks according 
to the Opinion of thoſe antients who be- 
dieved that Paradiſe was ſituated out of 
aur Harld. 

Euſelius in Orat. Conſſantini, and ſe- 
veral others, along with all the Syrian 
Fathers fay, that when was ba- 
niſhed out of Paradiſc he was placed in 
another World. And all ſuch Holy Fa- 
ithers as ſay, that Paradiſe is very re- 
mote from our World, mean the ſame; 


as St. uguſtin, Procopius, Bede, St. The- 
mas d Aguin, and others : For, of the 
one ſide preſerving ſtill the antient Tra- 


dition of * Situation of Paradiſe, from 
which they would not depart ; and . 
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the other Side, being little inclined 
to acknowledge the Doctrine of the 
anticthonial Earth, they thought better 
not to name expreſly either the one, or 
the other, but to fay in few Words, - 
that Paradiſe was ſituated very remote 
from our World, tho' in Effect it is the 
fame : for whatever is very remote from 
our World, where can it be, 1 pray, 
but in another World? 
I be third Claſs is of thoſe Fathers who 
3 by the flaming Sword which 
as placed at the Entrance of Paradiſe, 
nt na] Gen, iii. v. 24. the torrid 
Zone ; and conſequently by that Paradiſe 
was fituated beyond that Zone, or in 
the Touthern Hemiſphere. Theſe Fathers, 
and their formal Words, I have related 
above, chap. ' 2, and therefore think it 
needleſs to rehearſe them here. 
The fourth Claſs is of thoſe who ſe- 
parate our World from Paradiſe by means 
bet . Ocean flo win betwixt them; 
therefore placeth Paradiſe beyond 
the Ocean, wr 8 is the ſame as to place 
it beyond ond the torrid Zone, or in anòther 
Hetniſphere : For antient Writers thought 
Heli Ocean" to be all ſpread between 
the Propicks ; and 8 whate- 


ver they placed beyond the gg” 
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by them underſtood to be in another 
World, or in the Anticthonial Earth, or 
ſouthern Hemiſphere, . Hence it is that ſe- 
veral Holy Fathers aſſerted the ſouthern 
World, or Hemiſphere, to be altogether un- 
acceſſible, by reaſon of that main Ocean, 
as before the Deluge it was unacceſſible, 
by reaſon of the torrid Zone. St. Auguſtin 
lib. 16. de, Civit, Dei, c. g. ſays; It is 
abſurd to Jay, that any Men could fail from 
this Hemiſphere to the other, through the 
Inmenſity of the is ab Ocean. ld. 
fore a modern Author concludes thus : I 
was the conſtant Report of all Writers, even 
down from the Time of Clement the Roman, 
that there -was an immenſe Ocean be- 
twixt this northern, and the other ſouthern 
'Region, which no Man ever paſſed over, 
nor could paſs. He ſays, - from the Time 
/ Clement the Roman. Becauſe this holy 
Man named the Earth and People = 
are beyond that Ocean, another Warld, 
as we have. ſaid above; and Origints 
Cx led them Antict ons. F. rom this fol- 
loweth, that the Antients underſtood the 
ſame by: being beyond the Ocean, and 
being in another Hemiſphere; and con 
ſequently that ſuch as placed Parad 
beyond the | Ocean, it in an | 
Hemiſphere, or Wor d. So Strabus 1 
Arnis, Gloſs. in Gen. ii, ſays, wherever 


Paradiſe 
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Paradiſe is. ſituated, we. know it is on 
Earth, Fry remote from our World, 
by reaſon of the Ocean, and great Moos- 
tains LY us and it. The fame thing 
ſays Hiſtoria Scholaſt. cap. 14. in Gen, 
Paradiſe is a moſt pleaſant Place, divided 
from our habitable Zone by a long Traft 
of Land and Sea, And if the ancient 
Heathens. had any Knowledge of the pa- 
radiſiacal Earth, they ſeem to inſinuate 
it by their Elfan Fields, fortunate Iſlands, 
and the Gardens of the Hefperids ; all 
which "they commonly placed far from 
our World beyond the Seas, 

You will aſk perhaps, if Paradiſe ' was 
in the ſouthern Hemiſphere, either beyond 
the Ocean, or beyond the Antihemiſphere, 
how. came. Adam and his Poſterity into 
this our northern Hemiſphere? Met Bar 
Cepha in his Treatiſe of Paradiſe, cap. 14. 
puts the fame Queſtion, and anſwers 
thus: Some of the Doctors who think 
Paradiſe to be ſituated beyond the Ocean, 
ſaid, that the firſt Men came from the 
Land near Paradiſe through the Hal. 
hw Seas into this our Hemiſphere, being 
of @ mighty great and high Stature; and 
this they. endeavour to 2 out of St. 
Athenafius and Ciril, who among other 


things wrote, that the firſt Habitation of 


2 
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Adam after leaving Paradiſe, was in 
Judea: Hence ſome Fathers fay, that 
Adam was buried in Mount Calvary, and 
in the fame Place where our Saviour 
ſuffered. ' Afterwards the ſaid Bar Cepha 
wo down the Opinion of others, ſay- 
ing : Others Monk that We the time 
Adam finned, and was baniſhed out of 
Paradiſe, until the Deluge came, all 
Mortals ſtill remained in that Earth a- 
bout Paradiſe, which is beyond the Ocean ; 
and that this Earth where now ae live, 
as entirely void of Men, and a plain 
Deſart until the Deluge, &c. and the Au- 
thor of this Opinion is Ephremſyrus. The 
firſt ſeems to me more probable, becauſe 
if Adam and Eve being caſt out of Para- 
diſe, remained always in the Land about 
| Paradiſe, or in the ſame Hemiſphere with 
t beyond the torrid Zone, then there 
8 be no hindrance for them, or at 
leaſt for their Poſterity, to return again 
to Paradiſe when they pleaſed, as not 
being guarded by the TS with 2 
flaming and tarning Sword, by which 
we underſtand the. torrid Zone, as we 
have faid ; but if they were baniſhed to 
our northern Hemiſphere, . as Athanafius, 
and St. Cirill ſays, they could not return 
thither, the torrid Zone being W 
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You will therefore eaſily believe, that 
the Almighty God, after baniſhing Adam 

and Eve out of Paradiſe, might ſoon 
tranſlate them to any Place of the whole 
Globe, even to this our northern Hemiſ- 
phere, over or through the torrid Zone, 
as well as out of the Limits of Para- 
diſe. And I am apt to think, that 
immediately after Adam's fall, the torrid 
Zone was not ſo impaſſable, as it was 
ſoon after, by the continual Heat of the 
Sun, which rendered it impracticable to 
Adam's Poſterity, till after the Deluge. 
Neither could Adam himſelf of Eve 
return back again immediately to Paradiſe, 
not only by reaſon of the advanced Heat 
of the torrid Zone, which daily increaſed 
more and more, but by reaſon of the 
Fright and Aſtoniſhment they were at, 
when baniſhed out of Paradiſe by the 
great Hand of God, and finding them- 
ſelves naked; ſo that they would ſoonet 
ſuffer Death than return again to re- 
ceive a double Puniſhment, . And ac- 
we ſay that the ſouthern 
Hemiſphere where Paradiſe lay fituated, | 
was entirely unhabited, and void of Men, 
till the Deluge came, as Ephremſyrus- 
ſaid of this northern Hemiſphere, where 


Row we live, - When the Fathers fay, 


os that 
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that Adam and Eue came through the 
ſhallow Seas into this our Hemiſphere, 
they underſtand by that the great Ocean 
of the Sun- beams, and heat of the torrid 
Zone, which therefore they 3 ſhallow ; 
or they f. according to the vulgar 
Opinion K e Seas 1 $i ſince the 
Creation; or laſtly, that they came 
through that Part of the dry Land, 
which now and ſince the Deluge, is 
covered with the Ocean, to wit, under 
the Equator, and about the torrid Zone. 
One Thing may be chiefly objected 
againſt our Aſſertion in ſituating Para- 
diſe in the ſouthern Hemiſphere, or in 
the anticthonial Earth: All the Holy 
Fathers, and Chriſtian Doctors, who 
treated of Paradiſe, allow, that it was 
of a higher, and more ſublime Situation, 
than the Surface of our preſent terreſtrial 
Globe; and ſeveral of them ſituated it 
in the lunar Circle or near to it: 
Therefore it could not be ſituated on 
the Surface of this Earth, ſoutherly, or 
northerly. St. Bail hom. de Paradiſo ſays; 
Paradiſe is 4 Place more high, and more 
excellent : than the whole Earth, and von- 
derſul in its Beauty, conſpicuous of all 
Sides, not ſulject to Darkneſs, or Shadow, 

by reaſon of its Height, St. Fon De- 
| maſcen. 
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naſcen. lib. 2. de Orthod. . Fid. cap. i. 


Paradiſe is higher than all the Earth, 


of a temperate Climate, and of all Sides 


enlightened by a moſt fubtil and pure 


Air. Moſes Bar Cepha, cap, 9. Moreover 
| ave ſay, that the Earth in which Para- 


diſe is, was much higher, and more lofty 
than this Earth where we live. And 
Stephen Gobar, in Bibhoth. Photii. ſays; 


Paradiſe was not in Heaven, nor on Earth, 


but betwixt them both: And as for thoſe 
that placed Paradiſe in the lunar Circle, 
Strabo in Gen. ii. ſays, wherever Paradiſe 


is fituated, we know it is on Earth, &c. 


ſituated on high, and reaching to the lunar 
Circle, Hiſtor, Scholaſt. in Gen. xiii. 
Paradiſe is a moſt pleaſant Place, &c. {6 
bigh that it reacheth to the lunar Globe, 
Petrus Lumbardus, Maſter of the Sen- 
tences, lib. 2. diſt. 17. fays, wherefore 
they ſay that Paradiſe is in the Eaſt, and 


o 


ſituated on |, igh, reaching to the lunar 


Circle, Venerable Bede ſays the ſame, 
And Albertus Magnus, part. 2. ſum, Theol, 
tract. 13. queſt. 79. ſays, that this is a 
very antient Opinion, whoſe Author is 
St. Thomas the Apoſtle ; his Words are 
theſe: But this I ſay without Prejudice to 
a better Opinion: for ] have read in ſome 


moſt antient Books, that the firſt Author 
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of that Opinion, which is attributed to 
Bede, and Strabo, was St. Thomas the 
' Apoſtle; to wit, that Paradiſe was of ſuch 
@ Height that it reached to the lunar 
Globe, Therefore Paradiſe was not on 
the Surface of this terreſtrial Globe ; or 
if ſo, it was on the Top of ſome moſt 
high Mountgin or other, which reach'd 
to the lunar Globe. $1 
Anſwer : I do freely allow that Pa- 
radiſe, wherever it was on the Surface 
of the terreſtrial Globe, northerly, or 
ſoutherly, was much higher than the Sur- 
face of our preſent Earth is; for in time 
of the Deluge, the whole terreſtrial Globe 
burſting aſunder, and ſinking down into 
the great =" as we ſhall ſhew here- 
after, its Surface now muſt be a great 
deal lower than it was then; nay, the 
Tops of the higheſt Mountains on Earth, 
are much Jower now, than the plain 
Surface of the Earth was then: for be- 
fore the Deluge happen'd, there was a 
vat cmyty Space, or Capacity, and of 
a vaſt Depth, betwixt the inward concave 
Surface of the Earth, and the upper 
Surface of the Abyſs, the Waters that 
were there in the Beginning being ſoak'd 
up in Vapours, and drawn Ot. the 
| ores 
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Pores of the fuperaqueous Earth by the 


2 heat of the Sun for alot 


One uſand ſeven Hundred Vears, 
Gesa under the Equator. Wherefore 


the Earth | ſinking into the Abyſs. in 


time of the Deluge, the Tops of our 
. higheſt — — muſt be much 


jower than the plain Surface of the an- 


tediluvian Earth was. And this is what 
s mean, when they ſay that 
Paradiſe was of a higher and more ſub- 

lime Situation, than * Surface of ur 
preſent Earth, is. And when Orme 905 
them fay, that it reachd up to the 
lunar Circle, or Globe, by this they 
mean nothing but that ph Height. of 
Paradiſe, ſurpaſs'd the middle Region of 
our preſent Kir, or the Atmoſphere of 
this our Earth; for the antient Writers 
were of Opinion the lunar Circle, or 
Globe, began from thence ; ſo Solinus in 
Pots hs 2 ſays, That the Moun- 


tain Atlas rifing from the Breet. Sands, 


ond reaching. near ta the Circle, 
bides, its Head aboue the Clouds. 80 
they ſud that the Mountains call d, of 
the Moon, reach'd to the Borders of the 
lunar Globe; and alſo that Olympus reach'd 
to Heaven. And ſince we teach that 
101 24 "0 
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the plain Surface of the antediluvian 
Earth was much higher than the Tops 
of our preſent higheſt Mountams, the 
aforeſaid Fathers fay nothing againſt us, 
concerning the Situation of Paradiſe. 
Moreover, the ancient Fathers placed Pa- 
radiſe within, or near the lunar Circle, 
to let us underſtand that Paradiſe was 
void of all earthly noxious Vapours, and 
of all dark cloudy ' Air, not © that really 
it reached up to the Circle of the Moon, 
2 _ Carthus.' in Gen. Art. 79 - _ 
others, tell us: By reaſon, ſays. he, that 
no Vapours were Pl * t herr. 
fore ſaid to reach up to the tinar Globe. 
For the Fathers ' underſtood the ſamt 
thing by the lunar Circle, and to be 
void of all noxious earthly Vapours, and 
dark cloudy Air, ſuch as now are about 
the Surface of our Earth; or, it was the 
fame thing with them to reach to the 
lunar Circle, and to paſs the middle 
Region of the Air, as the Surface of 
the primigenial Earth did: neither did 
they aſſert any more of Paradife; when 
they ſaid that it 'reach'd to the lunar 
Globe, than what Lucanus aſſerted of 
Olympus, when he ' ſaid, Nupes excedit 
Olympic, pacem ſumma tenent. © © * 
* * ou 
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Von may object again; if Paradiſe 
was fitnated beyond the torrid Zone, 
in the ſouthern Hemiſphere, it ſhould 
be as yet extant ; but it cannot be found 
in any Place of that Hemiſphere: There- 
fore it was not fituated there, neither 
is it now extant, contrary to the Opi 
nion of Holy Fathers. — 
Paradiſe was eiiiyed along 1 op the 
reſt of the paradifiacal Eart time 
of the Deluge, by reaſon the rerrefiridl 
Globe jr; then its right Situation 
to the Sun; Seas, Iſlands, Moun- 
Abs Hills and- Rocks were made; and 
the Change of Seaſons ha — n'd, But 
tho' it . 5 then deſtroyed as for its 
conſtant Beauty and Pleafiire, yet "the 
Place or 6 where it was, 5s Nill ex- 
tant the torrid Zone, whether it 
be dry Land or covered with Seas: And 
this only is what the Holy Fathers mean, 
when they ſay it is ſtill extant; to wit, 
extant as r its Place, or Space, tho 
not as for its Beauty and Pleaſure, or ſuch 
particular Phznomena' s as it had before, 
The Petupe. 

You may ſay the Holy Fathers have 
taught, that Enoch and Elius were tranſlated 
alive to Paradiſe Therefore it muſt be 

extant 
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extant even in its Beauty and Pleaſure, 
Anſwer; I confeſs that Enoch and Elias 
were tranſlated alive to ſome pleaſant 
Place, or other, where they five as 
yet, and will till near the Day of 
Judgment; but whether they be in 
that ſame. Paradiſe, from whence - A. 
dam and Eve were expelled, it is no 
Article of our Faith, neither do the 
Holy Fathers aſſert it poſitively ; 
they only aſſert poſitively that t ey 
were tranſlated, and tranſlated alive ; 
Tho" it be not, ſays St. fobn Chryſo oftom, 
Hom. 21. in Genel, @ tter of Faith 
whether Enoch be now, in Paradiſe 
from. hence Adam and Eve were ex- 
felled, .or in fome other pleaſant Place, 
yet the Holy Scripture Jo, that God tranf- 
dated him, and that e, tranſlated bim 
alive, that be felt not * Death. I  fay 
therefore, that Enoch and Elias were 
tranſlated . to ſome. * Place, or 
other, where, hey. five as yet, and 
Which may be called Paradiſe, 5 rea- 
ſon of = ; Pleaſures they enjoy there, 
whether it be in that Place, or 
Space, where Adam and Eve were before 
they ſinned, or in 2 78 it fig- 
* not. And it might be alſo 10 
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tbe ſame Place where Adams Pa- 
radiſe was, or thereabouts, and might 
be very beautiful and pleaſant to them, 
God ordering it ſo, tho' in itſelf and 
in regard to other Mortals, it were hut 
like other Regions of the Earth. © © 
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CHAP. Xu. 


How the antediluvian Earth came to be 
diſſalved and drowned by Water in Time 
of the Univerſal Deluge. 


E ſhewed Chapter the 6th how 

the Earth took its firſt Beginning 

from the great Chaos, or moſaical Tabu 
Babu; for that Primigenial Maſs, after 
ſome few Changes, became at laſt a 
firm and ſolid Subſtance, ſuperſtructed 
on the great Abyſs of Waters, encom- 
2 5 all? around, which I called the 
antediluvian, or ſuperaqueous, an firſt 
habitable Earth; where alſo we ſhew'd 
how well that Syſtem agrees both with 
facred and profane Writers, And truly 
think it very reaſonable, that the firſt 
habitable Earth, and Seat of Mankind, 
the firſt untouch'd and unſpotted Work 
of God and Nature, ſhould have a con- 
venient and agreeable Form and out- 
ward Shape, not rough and horrible, 
with Caves, Pits and Precipices, with 
barren and unacceſſible Mountains, Rocks, 
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and Stones; but with a regular, entire 
and equal Form, pleaſant and benefi- 
cial in all, and to all, But after one 
thouſand fix hundred and fifty ſix Years, 


this primigenial and terreſtrial Globe Was 
diſſolved, and deſtroyed; and out of its Ruins 
ariſed this preſent — Globe of 


ours, as it now appears, or much to that 
purpoſe. For my Part, I think that by 
the Diſſolution, and fall 'of the -pri 

nial Earth, ſuperſtructed om the Abyſs; 
the Deluge happened over the whole 
World ; the Seas appeared; the Mountains 
alſo appeared on the Surface of the Earth; 
Cavities were made inwardly ; 


like fo many grea 
Earth were ſeparated from the a> U with 


let us examine firſt 
why, and how could the] firſt - ſy 


queous Earth be diſſolved, and or wn 5 


by Water in a general Deluge. 22 
But let us firſt hear the Opinion of ſome 


modern Authors, who think that Noa#'s 
Deluge was not Univerſal, but only over- 


flowing Fudæu, or the holy Land alone, 
or ſome other contiguous Region, and not 
090022" 
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the whole Surface of the terreſtrial Globe; 
and on this Hypotheſis, they ſay, the 
Deluge may be eaſily explained; for a 
much leſs Quantity of Water would be 
ſufficient, which Nature could ſoon afford, 
whilſt the impoſſibility almoſt of finding 
ſo much Water as would overflow the 
whole terreſtrial Globe, makes the Uni- 
verſal Deluge incredible, But the facred 
Hiſtory of the Deluge, and natural Rea- 
ſon, ſhew the inconſiſtency of this Opi- 
nion: For, not only that the Univerſal 
e of every living Soul, of which 
Moſes ſpeaks, could not ha in a par- 
ticular 50 and that he, Inbeblana 
of the Borders of Judæa might ſoon fly 
to the neighbouring Countries; but eſpe- 
_ cially. when Scripture ſays, that the Wa- 
ters ſurpaſſed the tops of the higheſt 
Mountains, it ſhews evidently that the 
Deluge did not overflow Judæa only, 
or any other particular Region alone, but 
that it was Univerſal, And that we 
might not interpret the ſaid Text ſo, 
as if Moſes ſpoke hyperbolically, to ex- 
preſs ſome great Quantity of Water, 
tho' really not ſo high as to cover the 
higheſt Mountains; the faid Scripture 
adds, that the Waters ſurpaſſed the high- - 
eſt Mountains fifteen Cubits, giving = 
| ex 
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exact Account of their Height, as if 
meaſured. Now, if the Waters ſurpaſſed 
the higheſt Mountains fifteen Cubits, 
how, I pray, could the Deluge be par- 
ticular to Fudea alone, or any other par- 
ticular 9 61 ? For certain, the Parts 
and Particles of Water do not ſtick cloſe _ 
together when gathered up in great - 
Heaps, as Timber, or Stones do, without 
a Veſſel to keep them cloſe together, 
but flow with the leaſt Declination, and 
with an unſettled Motion run ſtill to the 
lower Parts: So we ſee a Stream, that 
comes from the foot of a Mountain, runs 
ning through long Tracts of Land with 
a little Declivity, and is never at reſt 
till it reacheth to the Sea. And can any 
Man think that a great heap of Water, 
like a Mountain, could ſtand ſtill without 
any, barrier Stoppage, or Wall, at the 
Borders of Judæa, without flowing to- 
wards the lower contiguous Lands? This 


might truly happen by the infinite 


Power of God : But if we have- recourſe 
to this, we cannot want alſo ſufficient 
Water to overflow the whole World 
with an Univerſal Deluge. Neither | is 
Judæa ſurrounded with a Chain of Moun- 
tains that might, like Walls, or a Cif- 
tern, keep in the faid Water; and if it 
n were 
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were too, ſince Scripture. ſays, that the 
Waters ſurpaſſed the higheſt Moun- 
tains fifteen Cubits, the ſaid Waters com- 
ing to the top of them Walls, or Ciſtern, 
ſhould immediately run over the Brim 
down -to the lower Land, and never be 
the tenth part of a Cubit higher, than 
them Mountains, or Walls. 
Moreover, how could the Waters. in- 
creaſe. to ſuch a height in one Place, 
and not, as/ they increaſed, expand them- 
ſelves. by Degrees all over the neighbour- 
ing Lands, ſince Arcbimedes has clearly 
demonſtrated that the Surface of the Wa- 
ter conforms itſelf to a ical Convexity, 
and that each Drop draws as near the 
Center as it can? Wherefore all the 
low Places, and the Fields over the 
whole Earth ſhould neceffacily be over- 
flown, before the leaſt Hill, or Moun- 
tain could be covered by the Waters; 
= the lower Places being, firſt filled, 
then the Waters would forall and riſe 
up equally to the higheft Places. In fine, 
Where will you 8 breaking up of 
the Abyſs, or of the Fountains of the 
great Abyi, in fudza? What Track, or 
Sign of ſuch a Rupture: will you find in 
that Region, more than in any other 
Region of this Earth ? And * 
eter 
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Peter ſay * that the antient Heavens and 


Earth, hich together he calls the World, 
periſhed by the Deluge, | how can that 
with any likelihoqd of Truth, be under- 


ſtood of any ſmall Region alone of this 


Earth? I am apt to believe 4881 this 
Opinion never filly þ leaſed its own Au- 
thors ; but ſince 0 had no 475 of 
finding out Water enough for the Univer- 
ſal Deluge; they thought this Opinion 
leſs hard than the" other, ſo that of two 
yer they" choſe the lefler, as they fan- 
Now to the Diſſolution of the 
gel Earth, and general Deluge. 
The general Cauſes of this great eat Pill 
tion, and Deluge, are noted as well 4 5 
Gen: — V. 1 T, by the breaking p of 
the h, or Abyſs, 0 
le 55 Per, in his hy, 85 
b. . you; When he fays, 8 the 
Earth” and the Heavens of the old World, 
conſhhed out of Mater, and through Water, 
wherefore that World being overflowed 
with Water; periſhed ; to wit, it periſh- 


ed by reaſon of its Conſtitution, and it 
periſhed by Water: dee what we ſaid = 
this Text, "pag; 66 to 70. But let 
us confider the Globe of the Antedilu- 
vian Earth, like an Holipile equally 
wg: al © round” by the Sun-beams, 
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as with a conſtant Fire: See the fifth 
Figure, pag. 92. where the exterior Earth, 
1. repreſents the Shell of the FAolipile, 
and the Abyſs 2. repreſents! the Water 
contained in it. The upper Parts of 
this Water, or Abyſs, after ſame Ages, 
when the Heat and Force of the Sun pene- 
trated to them, began to rarify, and be 
reſolved into Vapours, and conſequently 
to require a greater and more ample 
Space for their Motion and Expanſion; 
and when the Vapours could not get 
out in ſuch Plenty through the Pores of 
the Earth, that ai gh. be, Space 
enough left for the reſt to exerciſe. freely 
their Motions, they. preſſed: more and 
more the Walls of the circumfug'd 
Earth, by reaſon. of that-cnarrowneſs, 
. We muſt alſo note of the other Side, 
that the exterior Earth being continual 
ly expoſed to the ſcorching. Heat of the 
Sun, eſpecially under the torrid Zone, in 
progreſs ot Time became ſapleſs, and dry; 
and its Parts by avermuch dryneſs con- 
tracting themſelves, began to crack and, 
pe aſunder, and at length form'd wide 
Chaſms.. And no Winter ſucceeding (for. 
then there was none) to redintegrate and 
refil themſelves: again, as it happens in 
our Pays; after Years and Ages they; 


0 ſeparated 
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ſeparated from one another more 
and more; ſo that at length the 
bulk of the Earth being weaken'd and 
looſen'd of the one Side; and of the 
other, the Vapours being inereaſed under 
the Earth, and dilating themſelves with 
greater Force and Vehemency, the Earth 
at the decreed Time, after One Thouſand 
Six-hundred and fifty-ſix Years, broke 
open aſunder, and in Pieces, as if it were 
by an Earthquake; and its Fragments 
and Pieces fell down into the Abyſs after 
divers ways, and with various Situa- 
tions. | 57 

This Manner of Diſſolution of the 
Antediluvian Earth, admits in my Opi- 


nion of no great Difficulty, ſince it hap- 


pened much after the ſame manner, as 
we ſee in other Earthquakes, where the 
Vapours being collected, and incloſed in 
the Cavities of the Earth, when rarified 
and dilated, ſtriving to get forth they throng 
and puſh up with Violence the Earth o- 
ver them, which being firſt ſhaken, and 
after broken aſunder, the Vapours going 
out, it drops down into the Gulf, or Pit; 
whether dry, or full of Water. Thus we 
read of ſeveral Cities and Provinces ſwal- 
lowed up, and according to the 'manner 
that they fall down, cither they were en- 
£2 Q_3 tirely 
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tirely drowned, or ſome Part of them 
remained to be ſeen above the Water. 
Innumerable Examples there are of Cities 
and Regions ſwallowed up after this man- 
ner; but two ſeem to me very memo- 
rable, becauſe they are moſt antient, and 
becauſe they draw very near to our pre- 
ſent Argument. The firſt is that of So- 
dom and Gomorrha, which Holy Scripture 
mentions, Gen. xix. v. 24. 28. and the 
other is that of the great Atlantick Conti- 
tinent, of which Plato { in his Ti- 
mMeus, out of the Monuments of the 
Egyptians : Sodom and Gomorrha being 
firſt ſtruck with Fire from Heaven, the 
Earth opened, and they were ſwallowed 
down, where now the dead Sea is. Like- 
wiſe by an Earthquake, and an Inunda- 
tion following, that antient Atlantict 
Continent, greater than Libia and Alia, 

riſned, as Plato ſays: But I am apt to 
believe that this Fact of the Atlantick 
Continent, is but an old miſtaken and 
imperfect Tradition of the Univerſal De- 
luge, and of the firſt Earth diſſolved, 
and drowned; not only by reaſon of 
the vaſtneſs of the Country ſaid to have 
been thus drowned, and of the manner 
it periſh'd, but alſo by reaſon of the An- 
tiquity of the Fact, which ſurpaſſeth, as 
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Plato ſays; all Memory, and even the 
Monuments of the Grecians, Whatever 
it be, after the ſame Manner that we 
conceive any City, Region, or Continent 
to be overthrown by the Rupture of the 
Earth, and ſwallowed up either in the 
whole or in part, by ſubterraneous Wa- 
ters, we may alſo conceive that the whole 
terreftrial Globe, being broken in Pieces 
by an Univerſal Earthquake, and tumb- 
ling down into the Abyſs, the Deluge 
happened. 

And that the whole exterior, or ſu- 
peraqueous Earth was broken then, and 
torn aſunder, we have for Witneſſes, both 
our Reaſon and Senſes : It is evidently 


feen in the Face and Countenance of 


Rocks, and Mountains, that they are 
great Heaps tora aſunder, and in ſome 
narrow Seas, and great Rivers, we may 
{ke the oppoſite Rocks of each Side an- 
ſwer ſo to one another, that you will 
eaſily conclude they have formerly been 
joined together, It is well known to all 

Miners that the inward Parts and Bowels 
of the Earth are broken aſunder in ſeveral 
Places. ' The. torn Rocks, the-Fragments 
of Mountains, the huge Stones, which 
are either found in the bottom of the 
Seas, or at their Coaſts; ſhew nothing 


Q..3 but 
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but the Ruins, and ruinous Parts of the 
broken Earth. I need not mention ſo 
many Iſlands made by Divulſion, or 
pulled off from the Continents, or of 
the Continents torn and broken to Pieces, 
inwardly and outwardly, after a thou- 
ſand ways; ſome of their Parts being 
lifted up above . Meaſure, ſome ſunk 
down after a wonderful Manner, and o- 
thers gaping, or intirely diſunited from 
one another. This Confuſion, and diſor- 
dered Situation could not have happened 
without a great Ruin, nor that Ruin 
without Fraction. 

Ts true, the Face of Nature as it ap- 
pon in our Days, is not ſo ſquallid, or 
ike a Ruin, as it was formerly, when 
| ſoon after the Diſſolution of this Earth, 
the Wounds, as I may ſay, were more 
manifeſt, open, and freſh ; For now there 
is ſome kind of Ornament and Equability 
of Suriace added to it, by the ſeveral 
Improvements of Mankind ; and Nature 
herſelf cloathing the Earth with Herbs, 
Graſs, Shrubs, and Woods, has cover- 
ed its lefler Wounds, and beſides has ad- 
ded a great deal of Beauty and Orna- 
ment to its whole Body. But if any 
Man will contemplate the true natural 
Idea of this terraqueous Globe, and from 
thence 
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thence frame a Judgment whether or no 
it be torn in its Parts, and altogether 
out of joint, he muſt draw off all 
thoſe Ornaments of Art and Nature, 
and preſent to himſelf this Earth firſt i in 
tirely naked, as a Tree in Winter, not 
only without Cities and Towns, and 
all that human Induſtry has invented, 
but likewiſe without all that Nature af- 
forded, either for Ornament, or for Uſe 
of Animals ; and conſequently | without 
Meadows, Paſture, pleaſant Fields, Groves, 
Woods, Ge. remaining a rough, barren 
Globe, deformed with Rocks and Moun- 
tains. Secondly, to conſider the Thing 


as it is in itſelf, the great Cavity of the 
Ocean muſt be drained, that he may 
the better perceive that huge deep Abyſs, 


with its diſorderly Furniture of Rocks, 


Stones, Pits and Iſlands, Thirdly, he moſt 


uncover all the Caves, Dens, 15 hollow 


Paſſages of the Earth, that he may the 
better ſee all the inward Parts of the 


Globe ; eſpecially he muſt lay naked the 
Baſis of each Mountain over * Globe, 


that he may have a Sight of all their 
prodigious Cavities, and Receptacles, whe- 
ther fill'd with Fire, Air, or Water, All 


this being done, and haviog well conſi- 
RY" derod 
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but the Ruins, and ruinous Parts of the 
broken Earth. I need not mention ſo 
many Iflands made by Divulſion, or 
pulled off from the AO Py or of 
the Continents torn and broken to Pieces, 
_ inwardly and outwardly, after a thou- 
ſand ways; ſome of their Parts bein 
lifted up above Meaſure, ſome ſun 
down after a wonderful Manner, and 0- 
thers gaping, or intirely diſunited from 
one another. This Confuſion, and diſor- 
dered Situation could not have happened 
without a great Ruin, nor that Ruin 
without Fraction. 
Ils true, the Face of Nature as it ap- 
. in our Days, is not ſo ſquallid, or 
| Ruin, as it was formerly, when 
| ſoon after the Diflolution of this Earth, 
the Wounds, as 1 may ſay, were more 
manifeſt, open, and freſh ; For now there 
is ſome kind of Ornament and Equability 
of Surface added to it, by the ſeveral 
Improvements of Mankind ; and - Nature 
herſelf cloathing the Earth with Herbs, 
Graſs, Shrubs, and Woods, has cover- 
ed its leſſer Wounds, and beſides has ad- 
ded a great deal of Beauty and Orna- 
ment to its whole Body. But if any 
Man will contemplate the true natural 
Idea of this terraqueous Globe, and from 
thence 
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thence frame a Judgment whether or no 
it be torn in its Parts, and altogether 
out of joint, he muſt draw off all 
thoſe Ornaments of Art and! Nature, 
and preſent to himſelf this Earth firſt in- 
tirely naked, as a Tree in Winter, not 
only without Cities and Towns, and 
all that human Induſtry has invented, 
but likewiſe © without all that Nature af- 
forded, either for Ornament, or for Uſe 
of Animals; and conſequently without 
Meadows, Paſture, pleaſant Fields, Groves, 
Woods, Ge. remaining a rough, barren 
Globe, deformed with Rocks and Moun- 
tains, Secondly, to confider the. Thing 
as it is in itſelf, the great Cavity of the 
Ocean muſt be drained, Fd he may 
the better perceive that huge Abyls, 
with its diſorderly — 2 of Rocks, 
Stones, Pits and Iſlands. Thirdly, he muſt 
uncover all the Caves, Dens, and hollow 
Paſſages of the Earth, that he may the 
better ſee all the inward Patts of the 
Globe; eſpecially he muſt lay naked the 
Baſis of each Mountain over the Globe, 
that he may have a Sight of all their 

prodigious Cavities, and r. whe- 
Wer fill'd with Fire, Air, or Water, All 
this being done, and haviog well conſi- 
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dered its moſt irregular and ſtupendous 
Form and Structure, I dare ſay, he will 
affrm to have before his Eyes the Rub⸗ 
ich and Ruins of a broken diſſolved 
'orld, For my Part, when I think of 
it, I cannot but cry out, Grear God of 
Heaven, F any. natural Truth I do un- 
ferfland, or if A Mortals be allowed to dif 
cern and give a Fight udgment, the bro- 
ken terreſtrial Globe Junk down, and we 
mnhabit the Ruins thereof. | 
Note here, that tho' we explain the 

Diſſolution of ghe antediluvian Earth, and 
the Reaſons of the Deluge by natural 
Cauſes, yet by this we do not deny but 
the Deluge happened, and was preor- 
dained as a Puniſhment for the Sins of 
Mankind, and that all its Motions were 
ruled by Providence: Nay, the infinite 
Wiſdom of God ſhines much more con- 
ſpicuqus by this, that he makes the na- 
tural World agree ſo with the moral, 
chat the Order and Diſpoſition of the 
former, may anſwer the  Inclinations 
and Actions of the latter, St. Peter 
himſelf aſſigns the natural Cauſes of the 
Deluge, and Ruin of the old World, 
when he ſays, in his ſecond Epiſt. Chap. 
3. Wherefore that World periſhed, to 
Wit, by Reaſon of the natural CORO 
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of the antediluvian Earth, of which he 
ſpoke before. Neither do we bring 


down 'Rere. all the Cauſes of tig Do- 


luge, For beſides what we have, faid, 
Holy - Scripture tells us that a great 
Quantity of Rain fell Do from Hea- 
ven upon the Earth; ſo that the Earth 
being broken 11 as we have ſaid, 
the Del happened, not only by 
means of the immenſe Quantity of Wa- 
ter which broke out of the 62 but 
alſo by means of the Seat hieß 


Add as a Proof of this, * Opinion 3 
that all Authors agree that the Deluge 
happened by the Bran of the Wa- 
ters of the great Abyſs, or Thehom-Rabbah, 
over the Earth 4 but that Eruption was 


done by the breaking up of the Earth, 
as Holy Scripture inſinuates, Gen; vii. v: 


fell from Heaven. 


11. The Fountains, of the great Abyſs. were 


broken up; to wit, by ſome great Vio- 
lence, as ſometimes 3 bubble 
are caſt out, or guſh forth violen 
when the Earth is broken in an Earth- 
quake by Force of Vapours, and tumbles 
down: and ſuch breaking up, and over- 
flowing of Waters ho often in 
Grcece and other places. Likewiſe 2 N 
beſt of our Authors ſay, that by, the 

Aby 
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Abyſs or moſaical Thehom-Rabbah, we 
muſt not underſtand our Seas; for what 
would this fignify, the Fountains of the 
Sea were — up? What Senſe cou'd 
you make of it? Or to what Purpoſe ? 
Moreover, our Sea can in -no manner 
overflow the Earth, unleſs its Situation 
be changed, and that the Earth falls 
down; for it makes but one and the 
fame -Globe with the Earth; and if all 
Mountains, and Heights were taken a- 
way from the Face of the Earth, the 
Plains as yet would remain as high as 
the Sea, and of a continuous Convexity 
with its Surface, as is well known 
now, for that obſolete Opinion of ſome 
= (who do not deſerve in this Point even 
| the Name of Philoſophers) who aſſerted 
the Waters of the Sea to be much higher 
than the Earth, becauſe they gather to- 
er in a Heap, and ſwell up about 
the middle of the Ocean, from whence 
falling down at the Time of the De- 
luge, and flowing towards the Coaſts 
and dry Land, they overflowed the 
Earth ; this Opinion I fay, is now ex- 
ploded by all knowing Men. Who in 
10 i of the Nature of Fluids, 
to admit ſuch Swellings and Inequality 
n of Surface in them? Who _ not 
Know 
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know that the Coaſts are higher than 
the Seas, to which they reach by dg- 
clining ſtill downwards - towards them, 
as well in Continents as in Iſlands? 
That the Inland places are higher than 
the Sea Coaſts? And the Mountains high- 
er yet than the inland Fields? The Sea 
therefore could not poſſibly overflow the 
whole Earth; and conſequently it can- 
not be underſtood by the great Abyls, 
or Thehom- Rabbah, bur ſome other vaſt 
Gulf of Water, nothing inferior to the 
Sea, to wit, our great ſubterraneous 
Abyſs, which only ſeems to me in the 
whole World, the ſufficient Cauſe of 
the Deluge, and to which we muſt 
have Recourſe for this ſtrange Effect; 
ſince all other Cauſes fail, both in 
Heaven, in Earth, and under the Earth, 
as we have ſeen, Chap. 1. and tho” 
there was Water enough, and ſupera- 
bundantly, in the great Receptacle, to 
overflow the Earth, if it were . conyeyed 
thither, yet it could not by any Means 
be drawn thither, as long as the Fa» 
brick of the old World, and the great 
outward Shell of the Earth, which in- 
cloſed the Water, ſtood entire, Neither 
would any ſmall Breach, or Opening 
of the Earth be ſufficient to _ 
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the ſaid Waters, fo that they might over- 
flow the whole Earth; for they would 
not guſh out, as the Blood does at the 
ing of a Vein, ſince there was na- 
thing that could force or drive them 
ont, as is known to be in a living Body. 
But if we ſuppoſe the great Body of 
the fuperaqueous Earth to be broken to 
pieces, as we faid above, and that the 
great Heaps, and buge Fragments thus 
burſted afunder, and diſunited, fell down 
| Into the | Abyſs, whoſe Waters being 
forced up, took Poſſeſſion of their Place, 
it is manifeſt that an univerſal Deluge 
would follow from thence all over the 
Earth, great Parts of it being for ever 
after drowned, and the other Part for a 
while, as long as the violent Motion of 
the Waters continued ; for tho' great 
Parts and Fragments of the Earth were 
fo diſpoſed after the Eruption, that 
they were really higher than the Sur- 
face of the Abyſs, yet in this moſt vi- 
olent Toſſing of the great Waves, and 
Billows, they roſe up to ſuch a Height 
fometimes that they reached the Clouds; 
and ſuch was the violent, and terrible 
Motion of theſe huge Fragments and Bil- 
lows, that the whole Body of 1 
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and Water being in a full Convulſion, 
altered its Situation in regard to the 
Sun, and from a right direct Situation 
which it had before ſince the Beginning, 
ſettled itſelf in an oblique and inclined 
Manner; as we now fee it. | 

Neither is it to be admired, that this 
great Tumult and Swelling of the Wa- 
ters continued for ſome Months; for 
beſides that the Agitation of the - Abyſs 
was moſt vehement, by reaſon of the 
Violence with which the great Frag- 
ments tumbled down, very often as they 
were thus tumbling, many of them were 
by Chance diſpoſed ſo, and ordered, that 
they formed Caves and Hollows, 
where a great quantity of Air was in- 
cloſed, which could not ſuddenly get out, 
being hindred by the great flowing of 
the Waves; but as ſoon as the Waters 
could get into theſe Caverns, the Air 
going out by degrees, and that the Frag- 
ments were firmly ſituated, then 

Abyſs began to ſubſide, the Waves and 
| Billows abated, and the higheſt parts of 
the Earth, or the Mountains, were firſt 
diſcovered: Then, after ſeveral Recipro- 
cations, flowing and reflowing of the 
Waters, and to and from the | oppoſite 
Land, the Waves at ms” 
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and calm, they reſted entirely; and then 
the Earth took on its new Shape and 
Form, divided into Sea and Land, as we 
ſee it this Day; and the great Abyſs, 
which for One Thouſand ſix Hundred 
and fifty ſix Vears, ſince the Creation, 
was hidden under Ground, was uncovered 
for the moſt part, which now we call 
the Sea, the reſt of it being till hidden in 
ſubterraneous Caverns. And thus, the 
antediluvian World periſhed by Water ; 
thus the Deluge happened ; and thus 
ſucceeded our prefent terraqueous Globe. 
Beſides this Cauſe of the Deluge, to 
wit, the breaking up of the great Abyſs, 
Moſes aſſigns another from above, which 
was a vaſt quantity of Water, and Rain, 
falling from Heaven, which he calls 
the opening of the Flood Gates of 
Heaven, as he called the former the 
breaking = the great Abyſs. We 
have faid, chap. 10. that all the Waters 
of the antediluvian Earth, came down 
from Heaven, and that they had no 
common Receptacle on Earth in which 
they might have been received, as our 
Seas are. We have alſo ſaid, chap. 9. 
that there were no Hills, or Mountains 
on the Earth; wherefore if the Rivers 


of the antediluvian Earth had ſwelled by 
LP any 
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any immoderate Rain, they might eaſil | 
2 its the Earth, os EN wg al = 
plain and equal. At the decreed: Time 
therefore of the Deluge, great Rains 
falling, - eſpecially about the Poles, the 
Rivers: and Lakes of the Earth riſed to 
a high Meaſure, and overflowed that 
equal and plain Surface. And as for 
the Flood Gates of Heaven which Moſes 
ſays were opened, that may eaſily be 
underſtood either of a large Profuſion of 
Waters about the Poles of the Earth, 
from whence they did ſpread to all other 
Parts; or of a certain Tempeſt, or Storm, 
much like that which they call Exbydria, 
and often happens in the Paciſicł Sea, 
where it does not rain by Drops, as 
with us, but a whole Cloud, or Maſs of 
Water is all at once tumbled, or rolled 
dovyn, juſt as if theſe. had been Flood 
Gates in Heaven, and that their Sluices, 
or Dams being taken away, a great 
Heap, and as it were a Flood of Wa- 
ters would tumble down to the Earth. 
And I do believe that ſuch a Torrent of 
Water fell down in Time of the De- 
luge, not only from under the Poles, but 
from ſeveral other Places, when the 
Air was heavy and overcaſt with Va- 
pours, and Rain, ſeeing the Heat of the 

Sun 
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Sun was not ſufficient to agitate and 
dliſſipate them, as before, nor to hinder 
them from being collected together into 
great and continual maſſes of Water, 
which fell like Rivers from Heaven, as 
if the whole Element of Air were con- 
denſed into Water: And from theſe: two 
Cauſes, the one from beneath, the other 
from above, the Deluge happened, as 
Seripture * us, Gen. vil. v. 1 1 Foun- 
tains of the great Abyſs were broken 

ond the . Heaven — 
Now, if we contemplate the whole 
Body of our ueous Globe nakedly, 
and as it is in itſelf, and as Philoſophers 
ought to do, not like Orators ſtriving: to 
imbelliſh it, we ſhall find it a Maſs; heap- 
ped together after a various, uncertain, 
and ſtrange Situation of Parts, without 
any Order, or graceful. Diſpoſition, di- 
vided into Sea and Terra Firma; in the 
Sea there are diſperſed here and thete, and 
that too without any Order, innumerable 
lands, as ſo many Joints, or Limbs cut 
off a main Body; there lie huge Stones, 
and great Rocks; the Promontorys run in- 
to it; Gulfs and Bays out of it; and all this 
irregularly without the leaſt Order. > 
6.4 7: 7 v7 11:3 e 
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for the dry Land; the Mountains with 
their Valleys take up no ſmall Part; 
the Plains and Fields another Part; and 
the reſt is taken up with Lakes, Fens, 
Woods, Deſarts, and what not? With= 
out any regular Diſpoſition at all, The 
inward Parts of this Earth are void and 
vacant in ſeveral Places; full of Holes 
and Vaults, eſpecially towards the Moun- 
tains and Seas, where there are 
Caves and Dens, and hollow P 
wth all forts of Caverns, and this 
confuſedly without any manner of Or- 
der. 

Now, I pray, what Hypotheſis befides 
our own, can well exp 
and g of all theſe Phænomema 's 
and Cireumſtances of our terraqueons 
Globe? We can truly ſbon under ſtand 
how they all happened, by the Difloles 
tio of the 'antedituvian Earth, and its 
fall into the $s, after the marmer we 
aid above : For, firſt by means of that 
Diſſolution and Fall, ee de 


id Fart, 
engl ſwallowed A, 
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there our Seas are. Neither is it ſtrange, 
that ſometimes Rocks, ſometimes Iſlands 
are found there; for by the ſame Rea- 
ſon that the greater Fragments which 
are raiſed and kept up, and have con- 
tinued ſo for long tracts of Years make 
the great Continents, which are no- 
thing but great Iſlands, fo the leſſer 
Fragments, ordered and diſpoſed much 
* after the ſame Manner, that their tops 
appear over the Abyſs, whilſt their 
Foundations and Sides are continually 
waſhed by the Waters which ſeparate 
them irom the Continent, make the 
Iilands or lefſer Continents. Theſe leſ- 
ſer Fragments ate called Rocks, when 
they are of a ſmall Bulk, or Circum- 
ference, - and nothing but bare, naked, 
barren Stones, whether they appear over, 
or under the Water. 
lu the Terra Firma, or Continents, 
according to the divers Situation, or 
greatneſs of the Fragments, the Moun- 
tains, Vallies, and Plains are made; for 
as the Fragments ſmoothly and equall 
laid, make the Fields and Plains; ſo 
when exceſſively ſunk down, they make 
the Vallies, and raiſed up into the! Air 
hatſoever way, Whether they - leap 
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upon one another, or Whether they be 
ſtxetch'd , by one Another, they make 
op the Mountains, and Chains of Moun- 
tains ;, So that all their Difference may 
afily be explained by the various Dif- 
poſition, Situation, and Bigneſs of the 
Fragments. In fine, as for the Chinks, 
cheſts, and Fink of the Earth, they 
may alſo be eaſily explained by what 
has. been ſaid, for mote, or; leſs they 
happen in all Rüüns and Downfals of: 
Fdifices : It cannot be, that great Frag- 
ments tumbling down in heaps irregu- 
larly, and in top of one another, be ſo ſui- 
tably joined together, in all their Parts, per- 
fectly agreeing ſo one with another, that 
no void, or vacant Spaces be admitted wr 
twixt them, no ing, or openin 
ſuffered in their 1 Sy Wherefore we 
muſt allow ſeveral Clefts and Cavities, 
and theſe of all Shapes and Sizes, both 
in the Surface and of the Earth, 
after that dreadful Diſſolution and Ruin 
which happened to it. For my Part, 
I. ſee * 18 in the whole Bulk and 
Shape of this Earth, whether inwardly, 
or outwardly, but what Dir. be clearly 
explained in the aforeſaid Hy 
_ whence : CO that Pp 
true, for that Hypotheſis m 
R 2 taken 
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taken for true, which exact ets all 
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T1ITHERTO we d ſhevred 
ly how well our Hypotheſis 
of the Diſſolution of the antediluvian 
Earth agrees with the Parts and Con- 
ſtruction of. our preſent terraqueous 
Globe in z and perhaps if we 
had to deal wil ingenious Men alone, 
there would be no need of further Ar- 
guments to this purpoſe, nor of a long er 
Treatiſe to explain compleatly the Uni 
verſal Deluge. But fince there are ſome 
who ſo much abhor all Novelties, 
that they never can be induced to 
embrace any Truth unheard of before, 
unleſs be overpowered with ſuch 
Strength and Number of Arguments, as 
cannot be reſiſted” ; hence it i that to 
oblige them, I thought fit to add ſome- 
thing mote to this purpoſe, and exa- 
mine a Part of the moſt famous Pheno- 
menas of this Earth, and compare them 
oy: R 3 diligently 
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diligently to their Cauſes, and our Hypo- 
theſis. Of theſe particular Phænomenas 
T find four worthy to be conſidered: 
The ſubterraneous Cavities; the Ocean; 
the Iſlands; and the Mountains. All 
theſe, ſeem to me true Monuments, 
and manifeſt Evidence of the Ruin and 
Diſſolution of the antediluvian Earth. 
Here we ſhall treat only of the firſt, 
leaving the reſt to the following Chap» 
ters. ECT. 
The Seas, Iſlands, and Mountains are 
expoſed to the Eyes of all, and much 
admired by Mankind, but the Receſſes 
and Cavities of the Earth, being for 
the moſt part hidden in its Bowels, and 
from our Eyes, few have applied them- 
ſelves to their Contemplation. The 
antient Heathens thought theſe Cavities 
to be the Receptacles of the Winds, 
appointing ZZolus to, keep them in, or 
ſet them looſe, as he pleaſed; others 
invented other Ends and Reaſons for 
the ſaid Cavities, yet of no greater Mo- 
ment than the former: But to what- 
ever end, or reaſon they, were made, 
its plain by innumerable Experiences, 
that there are ſuch Cavities in the Bowels 
of the Earth. Some of theſe * 
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— reach with their Orifices up to the Sur- 
as face of the Earth; branched into va- 
: rious Windings and Turnings, which 
F commonly are found in mountainous 
l Regions. There are alſo ſeveral cloſe 


Receſſes ſtoved and altogether hidden 
in the Bowels of the Earth, and inac- 
ceſſible, as is well known to all Miners. 
Sometimes ſubterraneous Rivers are 
found, of which ſome never get clear 
of the Earth, but flow perpetually with 
a tacit Courſe under the Earth, until 
at long running they are ſwallowed up 
by ſome ſubterraneous Pool, or Gulf, as 
have been ſeen in ſeveral Mines, and 
particularly in the Town of Aguaviua 
in the Province of Bary, and Kingdom 
of Naples, where the Marquiſs of 4: 
viva's Servants digging for a Well in 
his Garden, happened to meet with a 
great River running under Ground from 
the Weſt towards the Eaſt, never heard 
of before, whoſe Beginning, Courſe, and 
End is yet unknown, but what appears 
of it in the ſaid Garden, Other Ri- 
vers get clear of the Earth, after a long 
running and purſuing their Way thro” 
the dark Pipes of the Earth, whoſe 
Sources are not known. Some of our 
XN Rivers 
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Rivers in the midſt of their Courſe 
fink into the Earth, emerge and appear 
again in another Place as if they were 
new Rivers; ſuch was Lycus, and 
Araſinus, of which Ovid makes men- 
tion, Sic ubi terreno Lycus eff epatus 
hiat ; 3 ſuch is the River Niger, in A. 
frica, Tigris in: Aja, Alpheus, Guadiana, 
Rhodanus, and others. Likewiſe it ap- 
pears by the riſe of ſeveral Springs, 
and; other Waters, both freſh, or falt, 
that there are many Caves. and: Dens 
and hollow Paſſages in the Bowels of 
the Earth, for lach Waters to run 
freely through. In fine, there are ſeve- 
ral Le = and Seas, which commu» 
nicate with the Ocean under Ground, 
as the Caſpian Sea, the dead Sea, and 
others; and ſuch Lakes as receive great 
Rivers and emit none from them, and 
yet do not overflow, demonſtrate that 


the Earth inwardly is full of: Gulf, and 


ſubterraneous Paſſages. The Ocean it- 


ſelf-ſhews the fame, for in. ſome Places 
it finks into the Earth with great Vio- 
lence, as appears by its Vortexes, 
, which draw to them, and ſwallow all 
— come; near them. Ta this may 
ee that the Sea never Fee 
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flows, notwithſtanding that ſuch and ſo 
many Rivers flow into it, of which 
one alone carries more Water into the 
Sea in one Year, than the whole Maſs 
of the Ocean; nay, than the whole 
Earth, if we believe Ariſtotle. Truly, 
if the quantity of Water which is raiſed 
up. in Vapours by the Heat of the Sun, 
does not anſwer the Quantity which 
all Rivers and Streams carry into the 
Sea (as the learned Edmond Halley, ex 
Aﬀ. Anglic. an. 1688, menſe Septemb. 
& Ofob. and the Fellows of Oxford 
endeavour to ſhew they do) then doubt- 
leſs: great Part of the Water (for ſome 
muſt be raifed in Vapours) muſt be 
conveyed through ſome open Paſſages, 
and hidden ways under the Sea into 
ſome deep ſubterraneous jog and 
perhaps run again ſome other Way 
through the Earth, to ſupply the ſame 
or other Rivers, from whence - they 
firſt ran into the Sea. But theſe are 
bare» Conjectures: This is certain, that 
as there are ſome great Receptacles of 
Waters in the Bowels of the Earth, as 
if they were great Seas; ſo there are 
narrow! Seas, and Sounds, and Lakes, 
and Rivers, and Streams, ng 
EE : 
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like them, as we have -on the Surface 
of this Earth. And ſince wherever we 
dig to any great depth, we find Water, 
it is very reaſonable that we ſhould - 
aſſign an Univerſal Cauſe for ſuch an 
* Univerſal Effect; which we ſufficient- 
iy do by aſſerting that the inferior 
Parts of this exterior Region of the 
Earth, ſtands in the midſt of Waters; 
and if there be any Cavity, or vacant 
Place betwixt them Parts, it 1s ſuddenly 
filled with Water; and by that the 
reſt of the ſolid Earth, inaſmuch as 
it is paſſable by Water, will be moiſt- 
ned. Now the Cauſe of this interior 
Conformation of the Earth, and of all 
the Phenomenons which belong to the 
ſubterraneous Waters, are / caſtly aſſigned 
in our Hypotheſis, as followeth. I 
Me ſuppoſe, as has been explained, 
Chap. 6. that the whole Region of 
Waters, or the great Abyſs lay un- 
der the ſuperaqueous Earth ; which 
Abyſs is now diſcontinued in ſeveral 
Places by the great Fragments of the 
Earth which fell down into it; and 
as the greateſt Part of it lies now open 
and unconvered in the Ocean, and other 
Seas, ſo it is more than credible that 
7 ſeveral 
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ſeveral other leſſer Parts, or Portions of 
it, lie betwixt the Ruins of the Earth, as 
being diſcontinued by the ſaid Frag- 
ments falling on top of one another, 
with the Interception of ſeveral Cavities, 


very often like Vaults. The Waters of 


theſe Receptacles communicate for the 


moſt. part with one another, and with the 


Sea; and that, either by open Con- 
duits through which Streams and 


Rivers might paſs, or by blind ha 
and dark Pipes; and if you dig deep 


into. the Earth, Water will 4 


appear; much after the ſame manner 
as we ſee in our own Body, for ac- 
cording as we prick a Vein, or the 
Fleſh, ſo the Blood will either copiouſly 
appear, or will ſweat out by little and 
little. And thus the Courſe, and Riſe 
of the ſubterraneous Waters are explain- 
ed, both in regard of their TT, and 


of their Receptacles, 


There are alſo. dry Cities in the 


Bonnie of the Earth filled with Va- 


pours and Exhalations; as may eafily be 
proved by ſo many Earthquakes, and 


Mountains caſting out Flames, and 


combuſtible Matter. And as there is a 


m Quantity of Exhalations required 


to 
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to ſhake ſuch a huge Bulk of Earth, 
as we know to have been often ſhaken in 
ſome Earthquakes, when entire Pro- 
vinces/ and Kingdoms trembled ; and to 
caſt up ſuch huge Stones and Frag- 
ments of Rocks, as hay Veſuvius, and 
other ignivomous Mountains do, toffing 
them into remote Regions; and to 
force out a great Quantity of melted 
metallic Matter like a Flood, and other 
ous and ſolid Subſtances; as, I 
ſay, theſe Motions cannot be cauſed 
without a great Store of Exhalations, 
ſo the Cavities in which: they are con- 
tained, muſt be wide and ample, 
ſtretched far and nig: Which we 
know to be too true by many moft 
dreadful Examples, when the Earth 
being broken up by ſucll violent Mo- 
tions, it ſwallow¾yed entire Towns, and 
Cities; and ſometimes Hills and Mbun- 
tains. Such Examples are very com- 
mon in Hiſtory : Plinius tells us, that 
in Tiberius Cæſar's Time, twelve Cities 
were' overthrown- in Afia by an Earth- 
quake in one Night; we have ſeen in 
our own Days, ſeveral Villages, Towns 
and Cities in the Kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, turned upſide down in few 
Minutes, 
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Minutes, by Earthquakes: Feurnerius 
tells ys of an Earthquake which hap- 
pened in Peru about his own Time, 
which in leſs zthan half a quarter of 
an Hour overſtt | Cities, | Mountains, 
Rivers and all; and that for three 


Hundred Leagues along the Sea Coaſts, 
and Seventy in the Main Land. In 


fine Orotius ſpeaks af an Earthquake 
Which ſhaked the whole Globe o 


Earth. 
We read alſo that whole Hands 


quakes, but that they — diſap- 


_ the e them 2 roar 
ſhaken and broken, t ropped 
down into the Aby1i. Such new Iflands 
as are made 1 or Separation 
from the Main Continent, proceeded 

| part, from this, that all 


Seas, or Violence of- Waycs oyer 


the 


were not only overthrown by Earth» . 
_ peared, for the 4 and Pillars 


have been done by the Swelling 
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that Iſland and the Continent, without 
a Fall, or finking of the aid interme- 
diate . Land; for if that intermediate 


Land fiood ſtill after the ſame manner, 


and that the Sea only overflowed it 


by an Inundation, then that Branch of 
the Sea dividing of ſuch Land from 
the Continent, would he ſhallow- and 
fordable, wh ich very ſeldom: happens; 
nay ſuch Branches of the Sea, are com- 
monly extream deep: Therefore their 
Bottom were not covered with Water, 
by reaſon of any Inundation, but by being 
ſunk down into the Abyſs. Alſo new: 
Lakes both of ſalt and freſn Wa- 
ter, ſometimes appeared after ſuch 
Earthquakes, the Earth being ſwallowed 
into the Abyſs; and that perhaps ſoon 
after the Deluge, ſome Gulfs in the 
Scas were made after the ſame man- 
ner; and not only that, but ſeveral o- 
ther Inundations and great Changes 
both of the Earth and Seas, happened 
more often in thoſe Days than down 
near our Times: For the Earth being 
then newly diſſolved, the great Fra g 
ments that tumbled into the Abyſs; 
not as yet well fitted, or ſettled 10 
gether, but leaning upon one another 


very 
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very irregularly, as on weak, - unſteady, 
or ill fixed Props, which failing by 
what - Cauſe ſoever, a new Ruin and 
Sinking of the Earth followed; and 
according to the inward or outward = 
Conformation of thoſe Fragments and 
Tracts of Earth, either a new Iſland 
was made, the Iſtmus being ſunk, or 
an old Iſland was ſwallowed, or ſome 
City or Region of the Continent tumb- 
led into the Abyſs, ſome great Inunda- 
tion ſtill accompanying ſuch Ruins, But 
in Progreſs of Time, when the Frag- 
ments of the Earth joined | after a 
more firm and ſolid Situation, their 
broader Sides leaning on one another, 
they very ſeldom moved, ar. tumbled, 
but when jogg d by ſome great in- 
ward Violence. I ſhould never end if 
I treated of all the Heads and Argu- 
ments that prove the Body of this our 
terreſtrial Globe to be inwardly torn, and 
full of Cavities. In the Continent, ar ' 
Terra Firma, as they call it, there is 
hardly any Thing firm and continent: 
in all Places void and vacant Spaces, 
either interſpers d, or heaped together; 
in all Places Caves and Cavities, under 
the Seas, under the Rocks, * the 
. i Oun- 
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Mountains, and alſo under the Fields, 
where the Earth at the running of 
Horſes, Carts, or Coaches, make very 
often a loud and hollow Sound ; and 
in all Places the Parts and Limbs of 
the Earth put out of joint, and pluck'd 
aſunder : ſo that if we could but pe- 
netrate into its inward Parts, and ſee 
all its Bowels, we would perceive with 
great Horror, that vaſt Bulk from one 
Pole to the other, or from our Feet to 
the Antipodes, to be miſerably worn 
away, gaping, and yawning, all over 
full of Caves, and Dens, and hollow 
Paſſages. | ; 6M 
To accommodate all this to our Hypo- 
theſis; tell me I pray, who will be- 
heve that what we have hitherto ſpoke 
of, was done after that manner by the 
moſt wiſe and potent God at the firſt 
Format ion of the World, and that they re- 
mained fo ſince the Beginning, To what 
Intent or Purpoſe ? What notable Profit, 
what Beauty could Nature expect from 
ſuch an ugly, rude, and diſagreeable Con- 
ſtruction? No Man can ſay that the 
Earth is more beautiful and fair for 
being full of Caves, Dens and hollow 
Paſlages, for opening aſunder in NP 
85 
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Places, for being torn in pieces, and 
frightful in its Cavities, and vacant 
Spaces, and theſe without Rule, Form, 
= or Diſpoſition, and which con- 
tains nothing but Darkneſs, and Filthi- 
nels, from whence ariſeth ſtinking 

iferous Exhalations, _ Earthquakes, 
and publick Ruin. Moreover, how, or 
by means of what Cauſe, or Cauſes 
the Earth was made hollow by, fa 
many Cavities in the Beginning? To 
ſay they were made at the firſt For- 
mation of the Earth is not enough, 
but you muſt tell us how, and by 
what Cauſe, If we conſider the man» 
ner of its firſt Formation from the 

Chaos, we ſhall find the contrary to be 
true; for the groſs Particles falling then 
to the Bottom of the Abyſs, and fram- 
ing the Body of the ſubabyſſian Earth, 
that ſubaqueous Maſs could not be but 
entire, continual, and ſolid of all Sides, 
its Parts being compreſſed with their 
own Weight, and with that of the 
ſuperincumbent Waters. Neither can we 
imagine how any Cave or Vacuity 
however ſo ſmall, could remain among 
the ſaid Parts; for ſuch Vacuities coul 
got avoid being filled with Water, 175 
5 5 8 Wit 
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with Air, and each of theſe being lighter 
than the Earth, it follows that accord. 
ing as the Particles of the Earth fell 
towards the Center, and moved here 
and there, in that great Liquid, ſo that 
Water and Air ſhould by Neceſſity 
give them place; and then by an 
equal Concourſe and Diſtribution of 
the ſaid Particles/of all Sides, the Body 
of the Earth could not but become a 
ſolid, undivided Maſs, void of vacant 
Spaces, of Caves; and Cavities. But in 
our Hypotheſis of the Diffolution of the 
antediluvian Earth, it is eaſy to explain 
the Reaſons and Gauſes of all the Caves, 
Cavities and horrible Confractions of 
this our Earth, as we have faid, which 
are inexplicable in any other Hypothe- 
ſis, and conſequently ours is the moſt 
likely to be true: and whether it be 
trae, or not, at leaſt it cannot be de- 
nied; that the ſaid Effects, Phenomena's 
and Cireumſtances are ſuch, and of 
ſuch a _— as if 1 it were true. | 
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tions and Cauſes of the Sea- Gulf. 


D che Word Sea- Gulf I do under- 


D ſtand that huge Space, or Cavity 
which contains the Waters of the Ocean, 
or Seas, not inaſmuch as it is filled 
up with the faid Waters, but inaſmuch- 
as it may be conſidered in itſelf, 
without any Water. As for what 
concerns the Waters of the Sea no 
Man doubts them to be as antient as 
the Earth itſelf; we think them to be 
Part of the old Abyſs, and therefore 
wonder not that antient Writers 
call the Ocean by the Names of Tar- 


tarus, Barathrum, and Abyſs, for ſuch 


Names are proper for the Primigenial 
Abyſs. But we do not ſpeak here of 
the Origin, Nature, Conditions, or Cauſes 
of © theſe Waters, but of the marine 
Veſſel, Cavity, or | Sea-Gulf which con- 
tains the fa Waters; and whictt 
11 8 2 when 
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"when I conſider naked in itſelf, utter- 
ly emptied of all Waters, I cannot 
but be aſtoniſhed- at the Hugeneſs of 


* - - 


the Thing : What Hands ever framed, 


or attempted to make a Channel of. 
.fuch, a terrible Capacity? Of - whoſe 


Sides in many Places there are great 
Mountains and Rocks caſt up, as Bul- 
warks to defend the ſame, And as 


ve cannot but -admire the Greatneſs of 


the Sea Gulf and Mountains, ſince our 
World has nothing like, or comparable 


to them; ſo we have no Reaſon to 


admire the Elegancy ; of their Structure, 
or the Order of their Parts, ſince no 
regular Diſpoſition, nothing of Art, or 
Order appears either in the one, or os 
ther; neither da they reſemble the 
ee of Cauſes acting with 
Senſe, or Reaſon, but the Effects of 
Caſualty, or of 'meer natural Cauſes; and 
this itſelf not of the new, firſt, and 
inſtituted Nature, which is more re- 
gular and orderly. i in her Effects, but of 
a decayed, ruined one, But omitting to 
treat here of the Mountains, which 
deſerves a particular Chapter, we 
ſhall only conſider the Origin and Phano- 
menon's of the Sea Gu 1. or marine Ve 
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No other Origin, or Cauſe can be 
found (in my Opinion) of this vaſt ma- 
rine Cavity, but the ſelf ſame, which 
was the Cauſe of all other Cavities and 
Gulfs 'of the Earth, as we have ex- 
plained in the . precedent Chapter, to 
wit, that it is a Portion, or Part of 
the antient Abyſs, not filled with any 
Fragments of the Earth, but with Wa- 
ter, or Air, according to its lower or 
higher Situation. And tho* ather Ca- 
vities be for the moſt part ſubterra- 
neous,” and ſhut up, and the Sea Gulf 
wide open, and greedily gaping, this 
does not hinder it to proceed from 
the ſame Cauſe; for, that one For 
be open, and the other not, depends 
only of the Situation of the Frag- 
ments which -we ſhall explain hereafter. 
And this Cavity, or Sea Gulf being 
extream deep could not but be filled 
with Water; for there are hardly any 
deep Cavities which are not ſo filled. 
In ſhort tho' it be much bigger than 
all other Cavities, ſurrounding the ter- 
reſttial Globe with a huge Extent, 
neither does this hinder in the leaſt: for, 
as concerning its Bigneſs we do allaw 
a Capagity much bigger, to wit, that 
id S 3 5:06 
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of the great Abyſs, of Which the Sea 
Gulf is but a ſmall Portion. And as 
for its Continuation round the Earth, 
that is a mere Caſualty, not at all re- 

uiſite for the Conſtitution of the Sea; 
& if the four great Seas, the Atlantic, 
the Pacifick, — Hiperbureul, or Nor. 
thern and the Southern Sea, were ſepa - 
rated by dry Land, they would at 
therefore ceaſe to be Seas; as the Caſs 
pian Sea, tho outwardly ſeparated from 
the Ocean, yet it is a true Sea, as well 
as Iſlands are true Land: And it is 
very probable that immediately after 
the Deluge the Ocean was not ſo en- 
tire, and all in one, as it is now, But 
it is the fame thing to us; for, whe- 
ther the Ocean did ſurround from tho 
Beginning with a continual Tract: the 
terreſtrial Globe, or whether it was in- 
terrupted here and there by ſo many 
pieces of Land, as the main Continents 
are interrupted by the Rivers and Lakes, 
that depended entirely of the manner of 
the diluvian Ruin, and of the Situati- 
on and Continuation of thoſe Clefts 
and Partitions, by means of which the 
antediluvian Earth burſting aſunder, 
tumbled . into the Abyſs, Nothing (ps 
ore 
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fore hinder us from concluding, that 
the Sea Gulf is an Opening, or a Diſ- 
covering of the great Abyſs, even down 
to the Bottom; the Fragments of the 


Earth being ſo raiſed upon the Conti- 


nent fide, and preſſed down of the other, 
that they could not reach the middle, 
where the Gulf muſt be very deep. 
But note that we ſpeak here of the 
main Ocean, and of its middle and deep- 
eſt Parts, which commonly are of an 
unſearchable Depth, and which there- 
fore I call the Aby/s of the Sea, where- 
ever they happen, They may truly hap- 
pen ſometimes in ſome partiaular Gults 
and narrow Scas, as alſo betwixt Iſlands, 
and near ſome Shoars; to wit, when a 
Fragment is raiſed up after a ſteep and 
precipitious Situation, and as it were 
perpendicularly, whether it happened ſa 
of one Side alone of the Cavity, or of 
both ſides together; for ſo in a ſmall 
Diſtance or Space, the Bottom of the 
Abyſs may be left naked without any 
Fragments on it. Likewiſe, near the 


rocky Shoars, very deep Cavities are com- 


monly found, for the ſame Reaſon ; 
which alſo happens ſometynes in the 
Baltick Sea, betwixt the American 
S 4 Illands 
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Iſlands and the Continent, and in other 
Places. On the contrary, ſometimes in 
the main Ocean there are places found 
which are not ſo deep; where a great 
' Fragment of the Earth happened to 
fall down entirely ; and alſo an Ifland 
may appear there, by reaſon that two 
or more Fragments, or pieces of great 
Fragments joins ſo together, that their 
Tops appear over Water: But theſe 
things ſeldom happen, for commonly in 
the midſt of the main Ocean, there are no 
Iſlands, and the Waters are very deep; as 
on the contrary, in particular Gulfs and 
near the Shoares there are many Iſlands, 
and the Water not fo deep, as Experience 
ſheweth. Now let us examine the Cauſes 
of the Sea Gulf, with its Form and Bigneſs. 
If we conſider further the Depth 
of the Sca Gulf, or its Breath and Di- 
ſtance betwixt the Coaſts, or its ſpread- 
ing towards all gether Parts, it is of a 
huge greatneſs. The Pacifick Sea is 
ſtretched at length under the Equator 1 50 
Degrees, and much longer yet towards 
the Poles; the Atlantick Ocean is ve 
reat ; and no Man knows the Bounds 
o the Northern and Southern Seas, But 
this is allowed by all Hands, that the 
Surface of the whole Sea, is not ua 
9 
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than the Surface of the dry Landy 
Wherefore if we take but the common 
Depth of a quarter of a Mile, as we 
did before, cap. 1. the Capacity of the 
Sea Gulf will be 4639090 Cubick 
Miles. Now, what Herculeous Labour 
would be requiſite to make ſuch 4 
vaſt Hollowneſs, or Emptineſs, or ſuch 
a huge Cavity in the Earth? What 
Strength either of Art, or Nature, 
could be able to do it? And where 
ſhall we find a Cauſe for ſuch an 
Effect? If this great Sea Gulf were im- 
mediately made by God alone, we 
would for certain find ſome Order; 
Diſpoſition, and Proportion in its Shape 
and Form ; which we do not find, 
but all things m a Confuſion, irre- 
gular, and ill proportioned, as we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter. And as for any fecond, 
br natural Cauſe, there is none that 
either alone, or in conjunction with 
others, would be able to rend, and tear 
fo in Pieces the Body of the Earth, 


as to make that great Cavity of which 


we ſpeak, We may caſily think that 
the Channels and Cavities through which 
Rivers and Streams run, were by De- 
grees made deeper and larger by their 
and continual 
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, continual flowing ; alſo the Sinks or 
Receptacles of Lakes and Pools (unleſs 
they be truly Abyſſian and of the ſame 
Date with the Sea) are nothing elſe 
but Places more low than the neigh- 
bouring Land about, or certain Valles, 
an which there are ſeveral Springs, or 
into which as into Ciſterns, the neigh- 
bouring Rivers and Streams unload 
themſelves, and the Depth is ſome- 
what increaſed by the Weight and 
Motion of the Waters, But that moſt 
vaſt Gulf and Cavity which contains all 
the Waters of the Ocean, Mother of 
all Rivers, Fountains, Lakes and Rain, 
could not proceed from ſuch flight 
Cauſes: No running of Waters, no 
fall of Rivers, no diuturnal Attritiqn, 
or Conſumption of Parts, could ever waſte 
away the whole half of the Surface of 
this terreſtrial Globe, and make hollow its 
firm and ſolid Bulk to ſuch a Depth. 
And to prove this the better, let us 
remember that in the Beginning the 
| Whole maſs of the Earth lay under the 
Waters when cach Element took its 
Place according to its Nature and Pro- 
penſion, as our Adverſaries allow. Now 
let any Man explain, what Cauſe, or 
| Cauſes, 


» 
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Cauſes, - made that huge Cavity in the 
ſolid Maſs of this Earth, ſufficient to 
receive all the Waters which covered 
the whole Face of the Earth. We do 
not ſpeak here of God, or of any thea- 
logical Cauſe ; for we ſpoke ſufficiently 
of this, chap. 6. but of natural Cauſes, 
which muſt either be external, or in- 
ternal ; there was no- external Cauſe to 
be found, but the Waters themſelves 
which covered this ſolid Maſs, and de- 
fended it from the Injuries of other 
Cauſes; but theſe Waters could - not 
make the great Cavity of the Ocean ; 
For tho' = ſubaqueous Earth might 
well be moiſtened and ſoftened by the 
fuperincumbent Waters, and that ſome- 
thing of it might be waſh'd away by 
them, yet this being equally done all 
over the Surface of that Earth, by 
reaſon of the equal Motion of the Wa- 
ters in all Places, yet could never 
make any Cavity in one Placg more 
than in another; and if by Chance 
ſometimes any little Vallies happened 
to be made, the Motion of the Wa- 
ters beating and daſhing more towards 
the Sides than the Bottom, would ſoon 
again level their Banks, and "_ 
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them equal with the reſt of the Earth! 


As for internal Cauſes, none can be 


aſſigned, but either Exhalations, or ſub- 
terraneous Fire, or Water; but in caſe 
there were ſuch in that ſolid ſubaque- 
ops Maſs, yet this prodigious Work of 
the Sea Gulf, could not be done by 
them : For the Fire which is more 
powerful than the reſt, never effectu- 
ating any Thing comparable to this, 
even in thoſe Regions where for many 
Years and Ages it has conſtantly work'd 
moſt outragiouſly, as in the Kingdoms 
of Naples, Sicily, Iſland, and other 
Places; neither did it ever make ſuch 
like Cavities in the Earth, nor ever 
burſted up the fame, ſo that it added 
new Cavities to the Ocean, Moreover, 
if the Sea Gulf were made by ſuch 
ſubterraneous Cauſes, it could not be 
made but by degrees, partly in one, 
dartly in another Age, and ſo all along 

wn to our preſent Times, by a 
continual Action of the ſaid Cauſes; 
but the greateſt Cavity of the Ocean 
was always perfect, and entire, as it ts 
this Day, trom the firſt Memory of Men 
and Hiſtories after the Deluge: For, 
tho' we, or our Forefathers, - might 
2.3 have 
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have ſeen ſome Iſthmus or other bro- 
ken up, or ſwallowed down, or ſome 
Region or other overflown with Waters, 
how little I pray, is that, in compariſon 


to the huge Cavity of the Ocean, which 


truly is immemorable in regard to its 
greater and deeper Parts? Wherefore 
we may conclude that this vaſt Seay 
Gulf was made all at once and with 
one fatal Blow, in time of the Deluge, 
when the ſuperaqueous Earth was diſ- 
ſolved and the Fountains: of the an 
Abyſs broken up. 

As for the Form and Shape of 
Sea-Gulf, ft has none but a confuſ 
one; it is - altogether irregular and un- 
equal in its. Depth, Breadth, Coaſts and 


Shoars. If the Ocean had a regular 


and uniform Situation all over this 
terreſtrial Globe, we would eaſily believe, 
as being induced to it by the gentle 
Order and Elegancy of the thing itſelf, 
that it is the work of the firſt upright e- 
ſabliſhed Nature: Or if the Cavity of 


the Sea were not ſo deep, but ſomewhat 


ſhallow, and, not very much lower than 
the reſt of the Earth, we might per- 
baps fancy, as others do, that it pro- 
ceeded trom ſome F luctuation, or other 
ll | Inundation 


| 
| 
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Inundation of Waters; but its immenſe 
Bottom, ſo diſordeted, confuſed, rugged, 
and craggy, and in all manner of ways 
o deformed, ſhew the Monuments and 
Rubbiſh of ſome huge Ruin, or other, 
and not the Effects of any other Cauſe; 
for, however, or from what Place ſo- 
ever we look on that great Marine Ca- 
vity; we ſhall ſee nothing, but the Face 
of Confuſion and Diſorder. In the 
Bounds and Tracts of the Sea-Shoars 
and Coaſts, there is nothing uniform, 
nothing regular; they go in a Line 
uncertainly crooked and broke, indent- 
ed and jagged, with Promontories, 
Creeks, - Bays, Harbours, or conti 
| ous Iſlands, as you may ſee in all 
1 dur Maps. Neither is the Form and 
Shape of the ſaid Sea- Coaſts leſs vari- 
ous, and uneven: In ſome Places they 
are low,' ſmooth, and even, and as if 
they were levelled with the Surface of 
the Sea, being ſtretched into ſandy 
Plains, that the Waves and Billows of 
the Sea ſeem to be reſtrained by no 
othet Bounds, but by the only convex 
Figure of the Earth; in other Places 
they are raiſcd' up on high like fo ma- 
ay Bulwarcks againſt the Violence oP 
1 ; 


* 
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the Waves, ſo many huge Stones and 
vaſt Rocks being heaped up by, and 
upon one another, whoſe Roots very 
often reach the bottom of the Sea, 
whilſt their tops approach the Clouds ; 
ſome leaning upon others, variouſly laid 
together, variouſly © torn in Pieces, 
ſteepy, eaſy, craggy, ſmooth, not agree- 
ing in any Form, not placed in any 
Order. e Rue 
Neither are the inferior Parts of the 
Sea-Gulf, lying hidden under Water, 
leſs unequal and confuſed, as we may 

eſs by ſo many great Rocks, Vortexes, 
Quickfands deep and ſhallow Places, 
which are found there. Tis true, that 
the Greatneſs and Deformity of the Sea- 

Gulf is not uſed to be fully conſidered, 
becauſe its Deformity is for the moſt 
rt hidden from our Eyes, under the 
Water, and its Greatneſs cannot be com- 
prehended all at once with one caſt of 
an Eye; neither do we uſe to ſpend our 
time much in confidering things that do not 
ſtrike our Senſes, or move the Affection of 
our Mind, But it any Man, hung in 
the Air, and would look down. earneſtly 
on the great Cavity of the Ocean, the 
Water being taken away, he might = 
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that great Bottom very horrid and 
rough, with huge Stones and Rocks, 
here a great Depth, there immenſe 
Vortexes, in another Place fordable, 
in many Places with its Sides open, 
and pierced through with vaſt ſubter- 
raneous Receſſes, and in ſhort, all de- 
formed, all ugly, all rough, horrible, 
and dreadful. Doubtleſs the Sight 
thereof, would ſoon move him to think 
eagerly what might be the Cauſe of ſuch 
a prodigious Chaſm, of that monſtrouy 
new Chaos. He would certainly aſk; 
who opened firſt, and enlarged the 
Mouth of that great Abyſs > Who tore 


aſunder, and who threw down into 


that Bottom, the huge Stones and 
Rocks which I ſee there? What 
Strength, . what Power, what Violence 
broke to Pieces the inward ſolid Earth, 
and where are its ejected Bowels gone? 
Who dug through the Sides of the 
Sea-Gulf, opening ſuch. great Gaps, 
making ſuch wide Cavities and Paſſages 
even to the moſt inward Part of the 
Earth? Who firſt fortified the Sea 
Coaſts with ſuch great Rocks and Moun-. 


tains ? Did our Forefathers, or the Annals 


pt moſt antient Nations tell us any 
Rn 1 
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thing of this ? How, or what time 
was this done? Was it done all at 
once or by degrees? With what 
Strength, ſince it is ſo prodigious ? By 
what Advice, ſince ſo confuſed ? Doubt- 
leſs this Man in the Air, might reaſo- 
nably aſk theſe Queſtions, and never 
find a ſatisfactory Anſwer, but by attri- 
buting the faid prodigious Effects to 
the more amazing Diſſolution of the 
antediluvian Earth; which ſeem to 
me the only Key for the underſtand- 
ing of the Univerſal Deluge, as of all 
Phznomenons, Irregularities, and won- 
derful Inequalities, which are ſeen. in 
5 — 5 Fabrick of our terraqueous 
Obe. | | 
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CHAP, XV. 
- Of the Jands, and their Beginning 


'A F TER diſcourſing of the Sea and 
11 Sea-Gulf, it is fit we ſhould conſider 
the Iſlands which are always joined to 
the Sea, and may /be' as well ſaid Parts 
of it, as Rivers or Streams are faid to 
be Parts' of, the Land, There are two 
forts of Iſlands, Original and Factitious: 
1 call Factitious Iſiands, ſuch as are 
not of the ſame Age of the Sea, nor 
were from the Beginning of this our 
1 terreſtrial Globe, but in ſome 

anner new, as being made afterwards, 
and proceeding from ſome particular 
Cauſes, So: ſometimes by heaping and 
caſting up .of Sand together, or of ſome 


ſolid Subſtance, in a ſhallow Place, or 
fordable Branch of the Sea, there are 
Shelves, or Sand-Banks made, which 
when increaſed more, and more, they 
become at length an Iſland. 80 if 


ſome Shelves, or ſhallow Places be in 
ſuck 
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ſuch a manner. forſaken by the Sea 
Water, that their tops be p drow a- 
bove Water, and their Sides, or Roots 
overflown, they take alſo the Name 
of factitious Iſlands. And after ons 
of theſe two Ways, I think, all the 
plain Iflands are made, which are void 
of Mountains, and Rocks. Sometimes 
alſo the Sea breaking in on the Earth, 
overflow the low Places all about, 
leaving the Mountains and higher tracts 
of Ground, as Iſlands. Moreover ſome 
Parts, or Tra&t of Earth, which run 
Ihto the Sea, may be cut off the reſt 
of the Land, the intermediate Part, or 
Iſthmus, ſinking down,” and ſwallowed 
by the Sea, as they ſay happened to 
Sicily, which before was joined to the 
Kingdom of Naples by an Iſthmus, from 
Reggio to Meſſina, which Iſthmus being 
funk, that narrow Paſſage for Ships 


was made, and Sicily, which before 


was a Peninſula, became a perfect Iſland 
and after this manner craggy, rocky, and 


mountainy | Iſlands may be made. In 


fine, it is not impoſſible, but ſometimes 


Iſlands, or great Fragments of the 
Earth, might riſe up from the bottom 
of the Sea; ſo they tell us that the 
| | T4 Hand 
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Iſland of Delot, the moſt famous of 
all the Cyclades, and the Iſland of The- 
rafia, or St. Helen's Iſle, which was af- 
ter divided into two by an - Earth- 
quake, both. in the Egaan Sea were 
made. And this (which deſerves to be 
taken Notice of) plainly. ſhew, that 
great Fragments of Earth do lie un- 
der the Waters of the Ocean, which 
are not continued, united, or lively join- 
ed to the bottom of the Ocean, but 
only laid over it, as one Stone, or Flag 
over another, and conſequently ſepara- 
ble from it; and then by ſome Earth- 
quake, or extraordinary rummaging of 
the Sea, might riſe up on an End, 
or Side in the top of ſome other like 
Fragment, and appear above Wa- 
ter. | E A 
But - beſides theſe Factitious Iſlands, 
however they happen, there are others 
of the ſame Date with our Seas, which 
therefore we call Original Iſlands, fince 
they could not be made as the Facti - 
tious were. Such I think to be all 
Iſlands found in the main Ocean, be- 
twixt which and the Continent, Part of 
the Abyſs, or a Sea of an unſearcheable 
Depth is found; as the Ifland of St, 
ith : | Helena, 
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Helena, the Iſland of the Aſcenfon, the © 
Azores, and others; which being ſtony _ 
and rocky, could not be made of Shelves; 
or Sand Banks, and that in the moſt 
deep Ocean, And fince they are at 4 
vaſt - Diſtance from all other Land, be- 


ing ſurrounded by the main Ocean, = 


is not probable that ever they were 
Promontorys, nor that the intermediate 
Places were made Seas by any bare Inun- 
dation, ſince they are not ſhallow, but 
rather of an unſearchable Depth, ” Whete- 
fore I think that theſe, - and ſuch like 
Iſlands, as alſo many others that are 
much nearer the Continent, are extant 
fince the time of the Deluge. Neither 
is this Opinion any thing ſingular, for 
ſeveral Authors hold the * to wit, 
that Iſlands were made in Time of the 
Deluge, tho they explain the matter 
variouſſy, according to the variety 
their Gpinions, concerning the Origit 
and Cauſes of the on > and of 
terreſtrial Globe. 

The Cauſes and Origin of Iſlands may 
eaſily be explained in our Hypotheſis of 
the. Didolution of the antediluvian Earth, 
and of the Deluge enſuing : For ſince 
the Iſlands are nothing but ſmall Con- 


1 | tinents, 
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tinents, and the Continents nothing 'bur 

eat Ilands, both were done much after 
che ſame Manner, that is, the Continents 
were made of the greateſt Fragments 
of the broken Earth, and the Iſlands of 
the leſſer Fragments, or of the Fragments 
of the greater Fragments. The Reaſon 
of both may be more diſtinctly under- 
ſtood thus; In the Diſſolution of the 
firſt ſuperaqueous Globe, when the 
Fragments of the exterior Earth fell 
into "WE" great Abyſs, whatever Frag» 
ments, by reaſon of their Situation, 
were in any manner extant above the 
Waters, ſtood for a Piece of habitable 
Earth, whether Iſland or Continent, 
And ſince there are but three, or four 
great Continents on our Earth, it is e- 
nough we ſuppoſe ſo many great Frag- 
ments; each of which being much wt 
der and broader, than that it might fall 
down entire, by reaſon of the Air un- 
derneath, which could not get out with 
ſuch Celerity, cracked and burſted in 


the middle Parts, which being raiſed 
up by the Air violently ruſhing out, 
their other Extremities fell into the A- 

hyſs, and when they ſtruck againſt the 
2h immenſe 
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immenſe Weight, at the Violence of 
ſuch a Fall, they broke again into ſeve- 
ral leſſer F. ragments, and Pieces of di- 
vers Bigneſs, and Situations : And a» 
mong theſe Fragments ſuch as altogether 
ſunk to the Bottom, made up ab the 
Rocks and huge Stones which are in 
the Seas under Water; but ſuch as 
were big enough, and fo inclining and 
leaning, one upon the other, that they 
might perſiſt above Water, compoſed 
ſuch Tracts of Land as we call Mend: ; 

and this ſeems to me the true 
and Cauſe of all Original Iſlands. 1 — 
therefore we cannot admire that many 
Iſlands are found near the main Conti- 
tinents, as the Maldives of India, the 
American Iſlands, the Heſperides of 
Africa, the Cyclades in the Egean Sea, 
and others: And always Iſlands are 
found about the Coaſts of great Conti- 
nents, as in the Gulfs and Straits of the 
Sca, and very ſeldom in the main Ocean: 
But when this happens, ſuch an Iſland 
is made of ſome particular Fragment, 
or other, altogether ſeparated from the 
reſt, Neither is it to 1 — admired that 
in all original Iſlands, Mountains are 
wand; for this Phznomenon z as well 
SI < as 
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as the former, and all others which 
are obſerved concerning the Situation, 
and other properties of Iſlands, may be 

fully explained in our Hypotheſis, as 
we ſhall ſhew, Chapter 16. | 
Several are of Opinion that the Iſlands 
were truly made in Time of the De- 
luge, yet not by any Diſſolution of the 
Earth, or Diſruption of the great Abyſs, 
as we, ſay, but by means of a bare 
TInundatign, Others fay that the Iflands 
were galant before the Deluge, and that 
the Earth from the Beginning was, as 
we now fee it, with Seas, Iſlands, Plains 
and Mountains, And others aflerting 
the Tſlands to be extant before the 
Deluge, ſay, that in the Beginning 
the Earth truly was all in one Globe, 
but that ſoon afterwards it was broken 
and torn to Pieces into all theſe: great 
and ſmall Fragments which we ſee, by 
the great Hand of God, and that then 
the Iflands were made, As to the Au- 
thors of the firſt Opinion, who ſay the 
Iſlands were made in time of the De- 
luge, and not by any Diſſolution, or 
Diſruption of the Earth, tis requiſite 
firſt they explain what Form, or _ 
they grant to the antediluvian _ 
5 Wnen 
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when it was without Iſlands, They 
ſay, that the dry Land and Seas were 
before the Deluge, but no Iſlands: 
Then they muſt confeſs that the Ter- 
ra Firma in them times reached all 
along to ſuch Places where now the 
Iſlands are; /and that in time of the 
Deluge, and from thence down to our 
Days, the intermediate Places were 
overflown with Water. But this is al- 
together improbable, for the terme 
diate Places betwixt ſeveri Iſlands 
and the Ne e are of an unſearch- 
able th, altogether as deep as the 
adde f the — Ocean, which could 
not be, if they had been Terra Firma 
before, and - now only overflown with 
Water. Beſides, according to this O- 
pinion, no Gulfs, Straits, or narrow 
Seas, which commonly abound with 
many Iſlands, (as we ſee in the Egean 
Sea) could be before the Deluge, when 
there were no Iſlands: and if there 
were none then, how came they to 
be made afterwards, if. the Earth till 
remained the ſame ? Moreover accord- 
ing to that Suppoſition, 'the Sea before 
the Deluge was by the half leſs than 

| gurt 
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ours now. For Iſlands are not only 
ſound about the Continents, and that 
far into the Sea, and at a 
great from the Continent, but 
alſo are found ſometimes in the mid- 
dle of the main Ocean: Wherefore it 
follows, - that there is twice 2 
Water in this our preſent World, than 
there was before the Deluge, fince i it 
fills up a Cavity 1 

how came this vaſt increaſe Water 
in our Harth? Or _ came ſo 
Places to be now dry, as the Iſlands 
are, which + og were filled with Wa» 
ter? Of what Side of the Iſlands which 
are in the middle of the Ocean, was 
the intermediate Earth | overflowa in 
time of the Deluge ? And why of 
one Side then, more than another, or 
both ? This Opinion might as well 
take away all Seas before the Deluge, 
as the Iſlands. In ſhort, the ſame 
Reaſons whereby we proved - before, 
that there are ſome Iflands which 
could not be made by any - heaping of 
Sands, or Earth from under the Water, 
or by Inundation of the interme- 
2 Places, betwixt them and the 
Continent, 


/ 
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Continent, prove alſo that ſuch Iſlands 
could not be made by any De 
bagy > without the Diſſolution of the | 
Eart 

The ſecond Opinion which ſays 
that the Iſlands were extant before the 
Deluge, and that the terraqueous Globe 
was framed from the Beginning, as we 
now ſee it, was ſufficiently refuted, Chap. 
I, _ we ſhewed ct = DP 
could never happen in 1 ypotheſis 
as alſo, Chap. 5 and 6, by the>Reaſons 
and Nature of the firſt Chaos, out of 
which the ſublunar World was made, 
And the third Opinion which refers. all 
to God, and that this terraqueous . 
Globe was immediately made ſe by... 
him, is rejected, Chap. 9. to whieff We 
ſhall add the following Advice con- 
cerning the Recourſe People have to 
the firſt Cauſe, or God, and to Mus- 
cles where there i is no Neeeflity. 4 
lt is very common with many, 
when ignorant of the natural Cauſes 
of ſeveral ſtrange Effects which they 
ſee, to refer all to God, as if there 
were no Medium, no intermediate 
. betwixt / the firſt and _ _ 
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Cauſe; and the leſs we are inſtructed in 
the Knowledge of things, the more we are 
inclined to this Vice. The deſire of Know- 
ledge and Underſtanding, the Cauſes of 
things, is natural to all Men, which when 
they cannot attain to, they fancy there is 
no other but the firſt Cauſe, and ſo they 
ualize themſelves to the moſt learn- 
and moſt knowing of all Mankind. 
Thus truly they act well in defence 
of their own Ignorance, which by theſe 
Means they conceal .in ſome manner; 
but. they don't ſo well in defence of 
'the infinite Majeſty of God, whilſt in- 
circumſpectly affirm that all Ef- 
fects, Forms nd Shapes of Nature, 
however ſo baſe and degenerating, pro- 
ceed immediately from. that moſt holy 
Idea of the Divine Mind. They ſhould 
not refer raſhly, without any Diſtin- 
ction all the Shapes and Forms of Na- 
ture to the ſupreme Offspring, there 
being. many ſuch Shapes and Forms, 
which are the Effects of a degenerate 
and corrupted Nature, All that imme- 
diately comes from the Hand of God, 
are good, beautiful, well diſpoſed, and 
ordered, according to Weight, _— 
A | an 
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and Number: Why therefore ſhould 
not the Shape and Form of this ter- 
reſtrial Globe, coming immediately 
from the Hands of God in the Begins 
ning; be of the ſame manner, when 
there was no Reaſon why it ſhould 
deflect from that Order and Beauty? 
But when the animated World 

nerated, it was reaſonable, and the in- 
finite Wiſdom and Juſtice of God re- 
quired, that the inanimated World 
ſhould alſo degenerate, as it did in time 
of the Deluge. In a Word, all the 
Holy Fathers and Divines agree in 
this, that we ſhould never have Re- 
courle to God, or to Miracles, either 
in finding out the Cauſes, or in ex- 
plaining the Effects of Nature; for 
it would be unadviſedly done, whilſt 
the Things might be ſufficiently ex- 
plained by natural Cauſes. Therefore, 
ſince according to our Hypotheſis, the 
Beginning and Progreſs, Form and 
Shape of this ſublunary Globe, as 
well before, as after the Deluge, as 
well in the whole, as in all its Parts, 
whether Seas, Iſlands, Mountains, Plains, 
Sc. can be ſufficiently explained, and a 


natural 
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natural Reaſon and Cauſe afligned | 
of them; why ſhould any 


_ eee e e 
Recourſe to the firſt Cauſe, or 


any ſupernatural Action in explaining 


e HAP. 
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C HNA P. XVI, 


Of the Magnitude, Form, irregular Si 
tuation, and Origin of Mountains. 


HE r 3 Earth 5 
| nothi ut Heaps o 
Earth * torn to Pieces, | Bag 
ſuch as ſhew ſome kind of Magnifi- 
cence and Statelineſs of Nature; a4 
out of the antient Temples and ruined 
Amphitheaters of the Romans, we may 
underſtand the Greatneſs of that Na- 
tion: And as ſuch People are leſs taken 
with the Greatneſs of the Roman Mo- 
narchy, who never had ſeen with 
their Eyes the Monuments of that 
Nation ; ſo People that live in plain 
Countries, and Regions of pretty even 
Ground, and had ſeen nothing elſe but 
ſome ſmall Hills, and inſignificant Swel- 
lings of the Ground, can never have a 
right Notion of the moſt huge Moun- 
tains which are found in other Regions. | 
Such as travelled and have ſeen the 


Pyrenean, 
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Pẽyrenean, the Alps, and the Apenine Moun- 
tains, their Magnitude, their exceſſive Crag- 
gineſs, and their wondetfWh extent, over- 
ſpreading many Provinces, and vaſt tracts 
of Ground, could not but be ſtruck with 
Admiration. Tis true that the height 
of Mountains is nothing comparable to 
the Profundity of the Earth; but their 
Largeneſs and their wide Bottoms, or 
Baſes have no ſmall Proportion with 
the Surface of the Earth; and if there 

be as many, and as great Mountains; in 
all other Parts of the World as there 
are in Europe, I dare ſay the Moun- 
tains do take up the tenth Part of the 
Terra Firma, Our Geographers do not 
give us a full and diſtin Account in 
their Maps, of the Diſpoſition, Multi- 
| tude, and Greatneſs of Mountains, being 
altogether taken up in deſcribing the 
Situations and Diſtances of ' Provinces, 
Cities and Towns, with the- Courſes of 
Rivers; for their Buſineſs is to deſcribe 
the Earth as it may be beneficial to 
Civil Governments, and not to write a 
natural Hiſtory. | | 
Bat if any Man would take the 
Pains to go to the Top of the higheſt 
Mountains which lye about the _— 
ET! "ov 
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of the Alps, and look about him all 
over the neighbouring Regions, he 

might ſee ſuch and ſo many Heaps of 
Earth, and uſeleſs Burthens of Nature, 
without any Order, or Form, as if 
caſually they had fallen down from 

Heaven, or the Earth in a drunken Fit 
had vomited them up. He might ſee 
one Branch of this prodigious and de- 
formed Body ſtretched forth through 
Savoy, Dauphine, and other Provinces of 
France, to the Pyrene's Heights, and 
the main Ocean; and- another Branch 
according to the Courſe of the Medi- 
teranean Sea extending through the 
Norick, Panonian and Dalmatian 
Heights, to Thrace and Pontus ; behind 
him he might ſee the ſnowy Tops of 
the Rhetian Mountains ; and- from un- 
der his Feet he might view the 2 
penine Mountains begin, which divide 
Italy into two. Neither are the nor- 
thern Parts of Europe, Bohemia, Sileſia, 
Denmark, Norway, Swedland, Lapland, 
Hand, &c. leſs horrible, by reaſon of 
their huge Rocks, great Mountains, 
Precipices, disjointed Limbs of the Earth, 
and prodigious Monuments of ſome 
antient Ruin: not ſpeaking of the 'Y 
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Ripbean Mountains, reaching from the 
Muſcovian Gulf, to the Mouth of the 
River Obius, which the Muſcovites call 
the great ſtony Girdle, or Swath ; for 
they think the whole | terreſtrial Globe 
to be - ſurrounded by them Mountains. 
Neither is this particular to Europe, for - 
there is no Continent either. in 

Africa, or America, no: antient and 
original Iſland, which is free from 
Mountains: In each of them are found 
either Heaps or Chains of Mountains: 
The Peruvian Mountains in the ſou- 
thern America are exceeding long and 
high ; beſides many others in the nor. 
thern America. The Mountain Taurus 
in Aa was held the greateſt of the 
World; it begins in the lefſer 4a 
from the Pampbilian Sea near the Chek- 
donian Iſlands, and goes on through divers - 
Regions, and vaſt Kingdoms from the 
Weſt to the Eaſt, under divers Names, 
till it comes to India, dividing all Ala 
into two Parts, of which one, regard- 
ing the North is called Aa within 
Taurus; and the other which is to- 
wards the South, Afia without Taurus. 
It has ſeveral other Companions along 
with it of both Sides, among * 
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the moſt famous are Antitaurus the. 


greater, and Antitaurus the leſſer,” which 
divides Armenia the greater, and the 


lefler into two, whilſt Taurus itſelf paſ- 


ling betwixt Armenia and Meſopotamia, 


forth ſeveral Branches towards the 


North, and South, Likewiſe the Moun- 


tain Imaus, Caucaſus, and thoſe of Ara- 


bia, with ſeveral others in Afa, are fa- 
mous. In Africa the Mountain Atlas 
hears up the Heavens with its Shoul- 
ders; it goes on from the Coaſts of 
the Arlantick Sea, or from the Weſt of 
Africa towards the Eaſt, through all 
Africa to the Borders of Egypt. Like- 
wiſe the Mountains of the Moon em- 
brace betwixt their Horns, a vaſt Tract 
of Land, beſides innumerable other leſſer 


Mountains. Nor are the Mountains of 


ſeveral Iflands any 1 obſcure, eſpe- 
cally of thoſe lying in the 
main Ocean: but enough of this. We 

may well underſtand by the Multitude 
and Magnitude of theſe Mountains, how 
rough, rugged, and Craggy is the Sur- 
face of th Earth. An beſides, take 
notice that theſe Mountains do not re- 


ſemble the Parts, or Limbs of a Body 
well diſpoſed, or ſet in right Order, 
Toba 2 ſince - 


1 * 1 7 , 7 
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ſince not one of them has any regular 
Form, Beauty, or Gtace in its - ſelf, 
nor any Order, or ' Diſpoſition with the 
reſt, which might turn to any Uſe, or 
Ornament. * 9h 8 
As to the Form and Shape of all 
and each Mountain of theſe, nothing 
ſo uncertain, nothing ſo confus d, and 
diſordered, as all Ruins uſeth to be; 
they are of all Forms and Shapes, but 
not regular; all rough and craggy 
Heaps , torn in pieces; no Size, no Mea» 
ſure, no Rule, or Proportion of Parts, 
no Shadow of Order, no Knack of Art, 
no Sign of Advice: I mean only the 
mi and greater Mountains of the 
the Earth; not the grateful Hillocks of 
Bacchus, nor the charming Shells of Gold 
of Palermo, or ſuch pleaſant little. Hills, 
that by their green Sods, ſweet Herbs, 
neighbouring Springs and ' Fountains, 
precious Vines, re Trees and 
Groves, are the Delight of many; here 
we ſpeak of theſe old, frightful, diſa- 
grecable, ſad, and heavy Bodies, uſeleſs 
Weights of the Earth, whoſe hard 
Heads are frozen in the Clouds, and 
their rocky Feet being faſtened in the 
lower Earth, ſtand immoveable theſe 

many 
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many Ages, receiving on that ſolid, 
ſwarthy, craggy Breaſts, the inſufferable 
Heat, the Storms and Thunder-Bolts 
of ſo many Vears. Theſe are the 
Mountains which could not take their 
Origin, but from the Diſſolution of 
the whole terreſtrial Globe, in which 
there can be ſeen no regular Shape, or 
Form, no Order or Diſpoſition of 
Parts, which might ſhew the leaſt of 
Induſtry, Care, or Study, or be deſigned | 
for any End; their Situation being the 
molt notable Example of Confuſion that 
ever could be expected; neither could 
any greater Confuſion be occaſioned by 
the greateſt Storms, Hurricanes, or 
Earthquakes. If any Man, either aſleep, 
or drunk, had been carried ſudden 
from a plain Country where he was 
born and educated, and left in midſt of the 
great Mountains and Ruins of the 4 s, 
for Example, when awak'd, or ſober, 
he would ſee them new and dreadful 


Shapes of things, of all Sides Rocks, 


Stones, and Precipices, Deformity and De- 
ſolateneſs, doubtleſs he would think him- 
{elf caſt out of the Limits of the whole 
habitable Earth, or thrown into that 
Corner of the Univerſe, where Nature 


U 3 (having 
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(having elſewhere performed the Duty 
of a Mother and Nurſe) heap'd toge- 
ther all the Dreggs and Filth, with all 
the unfit Matter of the Univerſe: he 
would ſee there a certain Confuſion of 
all Matters and Forms; the Mountains 
for the moſt part entirely of Stones, 
Flint, or Marble, and but very little 
of Earth, or mixt with ſuch; -whoſe 
Bowels in many places are hollow, 
being made the Dens of wild Beaſts, 
and lurking Places of Snakes and Vi- 
pu; in other Places ſwelling with 

ines, Metals, and ſubterraneous Ri- 
vers; in their outward Structure he 
would ſee no Equality, no Proportion 
ſome exceeding great in Groflieſs and 
Height, others ſmall to a Mediocrity ; 
ſome with two, ſome with three 
Heads, or Tops, always covered with 
Snow ſince the Memory of Man, both 
Winter and. Summer, tho! of all Sides 
expoſed, and nearer the Sun ; others 
on the contrary vomiting Smoak, 
Flames, and Fire from their Tops ; 
ſome outwardly ſolid in one entire 
united Body ; others torn with many 
Clefts, and Partitions; ſome ſolitary, 
and all alone ; others heaped on one 

another, 
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another, or. ſtretched forth into long 
_ Windings and Turnings; ſome by de- 
grees growing — and ſmaller, and 
ending in a ſharp Top; others of the 
ſame Compaſs both in Root, Middle, 

and Top; ſome of a ſmooth, eaſy riſing, 
and of a more gentle Aſcent; others 
extream rough and craggy, full of Pre- 
cipices, and altogether impracticable; 
and in ſine, he might ſee innumerable 
Forms, Shapes, and Situations of them 
irregular Heaps, as all Ruins, and Rub- 

biſh. uſe to be. 

Now let us ſearch and explain the” 
Origin and. Cauſes of theſe Mountains : 
In the Beginning of the Creation when 
the firſt habitable Earth was made of 
the Chaos, it could not be of a moun- 
tany Form ; not only by reaſon it could 
never be overflown by any Deluge, as 
we proved, Chap. 1. but alſo becauſe 
ſuch. a Form was contrary to the Na- 
ture of the Thing itſelf, which could 
not be made up ſo of the Particles of the 
faid Chaos, nor paſs immediately from a 
Fluid and equa} Form, into a. moſt 
82 craggy, and way Shape (ſuch 


our pr nt Earth is) as we proved, 
v4 Chap. 
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Chap.' 5, and 6. and whoſoever con« 
fiders well the Matter, and the Nature 


of Things, he will find that a rough, 


rocky, and 'uneven Sarface could not 
be made immediately of the primige- 
nial liquid Maſs, whoſe Particles, being 
in Motion, took Place according to 
their intrinſick Propenſion and Nature. 


And if you ſay that truly it ſhould 


be ſo, if Things were left to them- 


ſelves, and that they acted according to 


the Laws of Nature, and natural Moti- 
ons of ſecond Cauſes; but the Moun- 
tains were made by God's Command, 
and by the immediate Influence of the 
firſt Cauſe, without any regard to the 
Laws of Nature, or ſecond Cauſes : for, 
in the Beginning of the World he 


receive all Waters in, and of the Earth 
which he caſt out from - thence, ' the 
Mountains were made. I anſwer that 
this Hypotheſis is not grounded in An- 
tiquity, Scriptures, Fathers, or Reaſon, 
was rejected by us, Chap. 6. pag. 10%, 
108, 109, Cc. for there is no Proportion 
betwixt the Mountains of this Earth, 
however ſo big, and the Capacity - 
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made the great Cavity of the Sea to 
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the Sea-Gulf, which is extended all over 


half the Surface of this terraqueous 
Globe. And it is apparent by the Shape 


and outward: Form of the Rocks, that 


they were made by ſome forceible 
breaking and tearing, and not by heap- 
ing of them together. But of this 
enough in the aforeſaid 6th, Chapter. 

There are others even of an antient 


Date, who think the Mountains were 


made 'by the Deluge, and conſequently 
that the antediluvian Earth was plain 
and even, But this is to play the Phi- 
loſopher alla groſſa; to ſay that the Sur- 
face of the Earth which was before 
even, and upon -a Level, might be- 


come craggy, rocky, and mountainy, 


as now we ſee it, by I know not 
what Commotion, or Agitation of Wa- 
ter, will bear no Weight with Men 
of Senſe. Tis true that this great 
Change of the Surface of the Earth, 
happened in Time of the Deluge, but 
not by that Cauſe which our Adverſa- 


ries here aſſign, and which was alto- 


gether unfit for ſuch an Effect, eſpe- 

cially if the Deluge happened, as they 

fay it did, by a bare Inundation or _ 
| cc 


* 
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ceſs of Water coming from ſome great 
Rain or other. For what great Agita- 
tion of Waves might riſe from any 
Inundation of Waters over a plain eyen 
Surface, in an equal Convexity, where 
no Violence of Weight, either of their 
own, or of any other external Cauſe, 
could force them on, or drive them 
| Hither and thither, but rather wherever 
they fell, there they remained in an 
Equilibrium? Truly, in our preſent 
Earth, as being full of Mountains, 
Valleys, and Inequalities, huge Streams 
and Floods, proceeding from great 
Rain, fall violently from the Moun- 
tams, and run with great Force 
through the Declivities of the Earth 
but ſince there were no Mountains, 
no Declivities in the antediluvian Earth, 
there could be no ſuch violent Courſe 
of Waters. Neither were there any 
Winds, Storms, or Hurricanes to agi- 
tate the ſaid Waves; for, to what End? 
By what Motion or Cauſe? And if 
there were too, that would not do: 
for ſince we ſee that ſuch Violence of 
Waves, Billows and Floods, do rather 

| over- 
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overthrow, and caſt down all Heights 
and high Places of any Reſiſtance, they 
would ſooner throw down all Mountains, 
and level them with the reſt or 
Earth, than raiſe them up. 


Others fay, the Mountains were made 


| by Earthquakes, and by the breaking 


up of ſeveral ſubterraneous Cavities ; - 


for great Parts of the Earth tumbling 
down into the ſaid Cavities, what re- 
mained of the Earth unmoved, and 
in its former State, appeared like great 
Mountains, I muſt confeſs that ſuch 
like Things have happened ſometimes, 
and that ſome little Hillocks and un- 
evenneſs of the Earth might proceed 
from thence: but to ſay that this was 
the only and univerſal Cauſe of all 
Mountains, moſt great both in Bulk 
and Number, we cannot be perſuaded 
to it. What Time, what Age did 
theſe Earthquakes happen? Or why 


no ſuch ſeen ſince the Memory of 


Man? Moreover, that does not agree 
with the Form and Situstiom of Mouns 


tains; for if there were any unmoved 
Heaps, or Tracts of Earth, which ſtood 


aſt and firm, without any Moti- 


on 
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on or . Alteration, during the Ruin 
by the Earthquakes, they muſt have 
had their Tops entire, plain and even, 
as being the untouch'd and unaltered 
Surface of the plain, levelled Earth; 
but we ſee the contrary, for the Heads 
and Tops of Mountains are generally 
rough, rugged and very uneven, and 
their Bodies bending of all Sides, as if 
they were removed from their natural 
Situation: how then could they pro- 
ceed from any oye as our Ad- 


of the neighbouring Tracts of Land 


verſaries explain? Be all Conti- 
nents, ſmall or great, have a notable 
Declivity from their Inland Parts 
towards the Seas; and likewiſe © 
the —Sea-Gulf has a great and con- 
tinual Declivity from the Coaſts to- 
wards the Middle; which ſeems to 
prove that all the Parts of the Earth 
were Partakers of ſome general Ruin, 


by which the whole exterior Earth 


was diſſolved, and removed from its 


natural Situation. In fine, that this 
Ruin is very antient, and that it hap- 


pened ſuddenly and all at once, 


and that by ſome peculiar Cauſes not 
| extant 
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a_ now, as Earthquakes ' are; it 
well appears not Job ay b, what we ſaid 
before 2 the univerſal Deluge, but alſo 
becauſe no ſuch like Thing happened 
in our Days, nor ever. was mentioned 
by any of the moſt antient Writers. 
Who recorded the Origin, and Birth 
Day of the Alps of Mooge: Caucaſus, or 
of the Mountains of the Moon? What 
Year from the Building of Rome, or 
what Olympiad were they made, or ad | 
that Earthquake happen? Authors at 
all Times have noted the Riſe and 
Beginning of Monarchies, and dominant 
Cities, of Earthquakes and Floods, of 
Comets and new Stars, and of all other 
notable and prodigious Alterations that 
happened either in Heaven, or Earth, 
yet no Man made mention of the Be- 
ginning of Mountains no Monuments 
can be ſhewn for it, no Tradition bears 
ſuch Memory. We find truly, either 
written undoubtedly, or received from 
our Forefathers, ſuch, or ſuch a 
Spot of Ground, either ſwelled up into 
a Hillock, or ſunk down into a Lake, 
or Valley, by an Earthquake: but 
wks 7 that to thoſe huge W A f 
art 


then broken in Pieces by 
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Earth the Atlantic, the Taurus, the 
Nipbenn Mountains? Do you think but 
we ſhould find ſome thing ſaid of the 
Ea e which was Cauſe of 
theſe Mountains, either in Writing, or 
by Tradition, or by ſome other Mo- 
nument, as of the ſmall Hillocks and 
Vallies, if any ſuch thing had ever 
. 1 either ur — 
w we _ p 

before the Deluge or the — 
or in Tie of the Deluge ? If the firſt, 
then the general Deluge could never 
happen, as we have ſaid, Chap. 1, If 
the ſecond, doubtleſs it would | be re- 
corded? If the third, then our Adver- 
ſaries agree with us, for we fay like- 
wiſe that the ſuperabyſſian Earth being 

wy y ” | univerſal 
Earthquake, or rather Earth-burſting, and 
Earth-finking, ng — — firſt 
made. | 
: Having now ſhewn the Improbability 
of the adverſe Opinions, let us ſee how 
the Origin and Beginning of Moun- 
tains, with all other Phænomena's re- 
lating thereto, may conveniently be ex- 


plained in our Hypotheſis of the Diſ- 
ſolution 
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ſolution of the ſuperaqueous Earth in 
Time of the Deluge. For, when the 
ſupetabyffian Earth n to open, and” 
that it broke in ſeveral Fragments, of 
which many tumbled down into the 


-which remained over the Water, were 
called the dry Land, and became the 
habitable pofldiluvian Earth, ſo the 
Parts of that dry Land which became 
higher than the reſt, were called Hills, 
or Mountains. And to underſtand how 
ſome part of thoſe Fragments be- 
carne higher than others; note, that the 
few Fragments into which the ſuper- 
aqueous Earth was firſt divided, being 
exceeding great, and ſpread over the 
Face of the Abyſs in vaſt Tradts, they 
could not in 'that Form and Greatneſs 
of their Extenſion, drop down into the 
Abyſs; for the Air underneath hindered 


their Deſcent : not truly the Air which 


was nearer the | Extremities, or Borders 
of the Fragment, for that: Part of the 


Air might eafily get out without any 


Impediment ; but the Air which was 
far from the Extremities, and (thous 
m"_ of, Miles diſtant towards the middle 

Parts 


Abyſs, as the Parts of ſuch Fragments 


| 
i 
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Parts of the Fragment; this Air, I ſay, 
could not get out in ſuch 4 t 
Time, and conſequently iti reſiſted and 
ſupported ſttongly the Weight of the 
ſuperi 
hi 


rincumbent Fragment. In the mean 
e the extream, or bordering Parts 
of the ſaid Fragment, being preſſed by 
their own Weight, ſoon followed the 
1 Air which yielded to them, and forth. 
with fell down into the Abyſs : And 
| ſince the intermediate Parts of the 
ſame Fragment could , not fall down 
with the ſame Facility, they were kept 
up by main Force, and then 
began to bend like a Bow, by the 
Weight of their drooping Extremities; 
and ſoon after, being overmuch bent, 
8 they clearly ſplit, and broke in two, 
or more Fragments; and the u 
Parts of theſe Fragments leaning one up- 
on the other, did mutually. ſuſtain 
. themſelves up in the Manner of a 
Vault, and far over the Abyſs; 
4 The rough and craggy Tops of theſe 
2 Vaults, or Fragments, make up the 
= high and rugged Parts of the Earth, 
and the Tracts of our greateſt Moun- 
tains, from which to the * 
re's 
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there's always ſome Declivity, either 
directly and ftraight forward, or ob- 
liquely following the Courſe of Ri- 
vers, which for the moſt. part, take 
their Origin from theſe Tracts : And 
thus the Chief and Great Mountains 
were made, 1 1 
The Mountains of a leſſer Size were 
made by Concuſſion, after this man- 
ner. When firſt the inferior Parts of 
any of the ſaid Fragments in its Deſcent 
touched the Bottom of the Abyſs, or 
even perhaps the Surface of the Wa- 
ter, that ſudden Obſtruction, or Hind- 
rance of its Motion, cauſed a great 
Concuſſion, ſhaking and quivering of all 
the Parts of the faid Fragment, by 
means of which they ſuddenly burſted 
again aſunder, and broke in ſeveral 

rts. And from this Concuſſion, or 
ſecond Diſruption, all the Inequalities 
happened, which we ſee in the Surface 
of the Earth, both the high and low 
Regions, and the unequal Parts of the 


fame Region, the rough Places, the 

Hills, the Hillocks, the declining Plains 
and Fields, and Vallies of feveral 
Forms; for bee Sh a of the Earth 
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is every where unlike, neither do the 


/ 


ſame Form, Order, and Lineaments 
of its Surface continue in any two 


Places. Likewiſe the inward Parts, and 


Veins of the Earth are often broken 
aſunder, which proceeds for the moſt 
Part from the ſaid Concuſſions. And 
by this we ſee how the Mountains, 
ſmall and great, with all the Inequa- 
lities and Ruggedneſs of the Earth, were 
made in our Hypotheſis : which ſup- 

ſed we cannot admire either the 


Shape and Form of Mountains, or their 


Figure however ſo - irregular, and torn 
aſunder, or the great Diſorder we ſee 
in the Situation of their Parts; for all 
this neceſſarily follow the Modus of 
their Generation. Neither can we ad- 


mire that the Mountains, for the moſt 


Part,- are full of Caves and Cavities in- 
wardly, whether filled with Exhalations, 
Air, or Water ; for being ſuſtained, for 
the moſt part, after the Nature. of a 
Vault in that high Situation, they can- 
not be inwardly ſolid: And ſuch of 
them as were made by the heaping of 
one upon the other, muſt alſo: admit 
ſeveral void and vacant Spaces betwixt 

| their 
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their Parts, now more, now leſs, as it 
happens in all Ruins, by reaſon of their 
unequal cloſing and joining together. 


For the ſame Reaſon we cannot ad- 
mire that 'mountany Regions are more 


ſubject to Earthquakes, than others: 


For they have more Caves and - Cavi- 
ties, which contains more or leſs the 
Cauſes of Earthquakes ; and by the 
fame Reaſon ſome Mountains fell down 


into the ſaid Cavities, the Vaults and 


Props which ſupported them, being ei- 
ther broken by ſome ſudden Violence, 
or worn away by the length of Time. 


In fine, we cannot admire theſe Con- 


tinuations, and long Courſes of Moun- 
tains ſiding by one another for long 


tracts of Ground, which may be ſeen 
in all Continents, and alſo. in ' ſome 


Iſlands ; the Reaſon of this plainly ap- 


pears by what we have faid : For the huge 
Fragments which burſted aſunder towards 
their middle Parts, and therefore be- 
ing raiſed higer there than the other Parts, 
and being bent and inclining one againſt 
the other, in a long Row, and conti- 
nual Courſe, made up thoſe Continua- 
tions and Chains of Mountains fidin 
by one another ; whoſe Difference 


X 2 Diverſity 
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Diverſity proceed from the Figure, 
Quantity, and Qualifications of * 4 
ken Fragment. And let this ſuffice as 
| well concerning the Origin, Situation, 
| and Form, both inward and outward, 
| of Mountains, as concerning this whole 
"Treatiſe ; Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam. 
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ABYSS 


HE great Abyſs now called Tar- 
tarus, now Oceanus, and why, 
| Page, 127. 
All the Mountains and Hills on Earth 
not equal to the great Abyſs. 111 


Thy, ol of the Fountains of 


great Abyſs, what, {>= mn 
Empty Cavities made betwixt the Sur- 
face of the Abyſs, and the * 
queous Earth, 128. 

X 3 Why 


„„ 3 i. 
Why the great Abyſs and the antedi- 
lavian Earth not ſhaped Oval by us 


in our Figures. . 
By the great Abyſs we muſt not un- 
derſtand our Ses. 233 

ADAM. | 


Whether Adam was the Forefather of 
thoſe Men that are faid to inhabit 
the Planets, - + 

How came Adam and his Poſterity into 

this our Northern Hemiſphere. 209 

The firſt Opinion of Adam's coming 
into our Hemiſphere more probable ; 


and why, 210 
Why Aaam and Eve did not return 
to Paradiſe, - 211 


The Southern Hemiſphere void of 
Men from Adam's Fall till the De- 
luge. ply 212 


ADVICE, 


An Advice .to Mankind touching the 
Kecourſe to God, and to Miracles, 
without Neceffity, _ 283 


AGE, 


I N D E KX. 


/ 


1 > 


The long Age of the Ae did 
not proceed from any low, or tempe- 


rate Diet. 327 
Nor from any unuſual Vertue, or Strengt 
of Herbs, or Fruit. 1 


Great Age 4065 not proceed alone from 
the Goodneſs, or any Condition of 


Food, 32 
Why no ſort of Aliment is ſufficient 


alone to prolong Man's Age. 3 3 
Arm | 


No Region of this Earth but what is 
ſubject to the Inconſtancy, and "0p 
perateneſs of the Air, 

Motions» and Actions of the Air, ch 

true Cauſes, of a long, or ſhort Life. 

4 

The Man in the 1 looking on DEP... 

empty Cavity of the * 271 


X 4 AGRNT. 


AGENT. 


External Agents are the general Cauſes 
of the Shortneſs of our Days; and 
how. 38 

What we ſee daily, we leſs admire, and 
therefore not ck moved to dive 


into their Agents, or Cauſes, 39 


ALTERATION. 


Why the Alteration of Spring and Au- 
tumn affects the Body, and induceth 
Diſtempers. 37 


AN TICHTHON's. 


The Antichitlons what; and how 
diſtinguiſned from the Antipodes. 


200 
St. Clement mentions the Antichthons, 
and another World, 201 


ANTEDILUVIAN. 


The Antediluvian World periſhed ” 
Water, | 
Ty The 


The great Difference betwixt the An- 
tediluvians, and Poſtdiluvians. 31 
Why the Antediluvians lived ſo long 


and the Poſtdiluvians ſo ſhort. 433 - 
The Years of the Antediluvians were 


not Months, but Solar or great Lunar 


Years, 47 
The antediluvian Earth of a different 


Shape and Form from ours 66 
It periſhed in its natural State and out- 
ward Form, according to St. Peter. 


The Antediluvian Oval Globe. 136 


The Similitude betwixt the Egg, and 
the Antediluvian Globe. 137 
The Antediluvian Earth 'ought to be 
of an Oval Figure, both according 
to the Syſtem of Copernicus and Ty- 
 cho- Brahy., | 141 
Why the Antediluvian Earth had a 
direct Situation in Regard to the 
Sun. 1 
The right Situation of the Antedilu- 
vian World being allowed, all that 
Scripture and Fathers ſay of Paradiſe 
are eaſily explained, 160 
The Polar Parts of the Antediluvian 
Earth higher than the Intermediate 


and why, ; 184 


Examples 
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IN D E X. 
Examples in our preſent Globe of 
what is ſaid of the Antediluvian 
World. 188 
The Antediluvian Earth divided into two 
Orbs, or Worlds, Southern and Nor- 
thern, 196. Vide Earth, 


Ax TIGI. 


3 Antiquity aſſerts the terreſtrial Globe to 
| be of an Oval Figure, "224 
And alſo the Situation of this Earth, in 
regard to the Sun to be changed, 
| — 
ATLANTICK. 


The Fact of the Atlantick Continent 
being drowned, is an old Report of 
the Deluge. 228 


AUTHORS, 


Authors ſacred and profane made men- 
tion of the ſuperabyſſian Earth 121 
Likewife they make mention of our 
Hypotheſis. . 125 
The interpretation of the Authors of the 
Rbemiſb Teſtament on that Text of 
Gen. vill, v. 22, impugned, 152 
ARIS To- 


N EW 
ARIS TOTHANES and ANAXAGORAS, 


A remarkable Expreſſion of Ariſtopbanes. 


147 

Another remarkable Expreſſion of Ana- 

aAgoras. | -\.". 
ARISTOTLE, 

Ariſtotle's impious Doctrine. 72 


B. 
BE L L ARMIN. 


ELL ARMIN's notable _— 
ſion, I 50 


BE RMU DES. 


The Inhabitants of the Iſlands of Ber- 
' mudes live longer than other People, 
and why, 35 


BowELS. 


I NY D/E X. 
Bow ELS. 


Why our Bowels and Interior Parts do 
decay inſenſibly. 


The Bowels of the Earth full of Pit. 
ſages for Water to run. 248. 
Vide Earth. e 

Bu RAE T. 


Doctor Har s Opinion and Reaſons 


for ſeveral other Worlds and Planets 
mhabited, 53 


The ſaid Opinion rejected. 55 


= 
CAvESs and CAVITIES, 


OW the Caves and Clefts of the 
Earth were made. 3 


How the great Marine Cavity proceeds 
from the ſame Cauſe with the other 
Cavities of the Earth. 249 

1 8 . Ne 
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| No internal, or external Cauſe could 
make the great Cavity of the Sea in 


the primigenial ſubabyſſian Earth. 


| 2866 
No Wenn Fire, or Exhalation 
made the Marine Cavity. 268 


However we conſider the great Marine 


Cavity, we ſhall find nothing but the 


Face of Confuſion and Diſorder. 270 
The Man in the Air looking on the 
great empty Cavity of the Ocean. 


271 
Several G in the Eartn. 246 
All the Earth full of Caves and Cavi- 

ties. 255 
They cannot be better explained than in 
our Hypotheſis. WEL > 


All the Hills and Mountains on Earth, 


could not fill the fixth Part of the 


Sea Cavity. 109 
How could the inland Mountains be 
caſt out of na Cavity of the Sea. 


112 


Empty cis made betwixt the Sur 


5 of the Abyſs and the — 
dus Earth. 126 
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The Chaos, or Tobu-Bohe, what. 72 
From it the terr rreſtrial Globe took its 
Beginning. ibid 
This terreſtrial Globe, as we now ſee 

It, could not proceed from the Chaos, 
ibid 
The primigenial Chaos, or Tabu- Bobu. 8 7 
The faid Chaos reduced to the inward 
Earth, Water, and groſs Air. 83 
The great Chaos reduced to the inward 


Earth, Water, Slime, and groſs A, 


The great Chaos reduced to the inward 
Earth, Water, muddy Earth, and thin 
Air. 88 
The great Chaos reduced to a clear 
bright Air, ſuperabyſſian Earth, the 
my. Abyſs, and the ſubabyſſian 
Earth, 240 7 


* P 
'CHANGE. 


Why the Change of Climates cauſeth 
Diſtempers, and ſhortens Man's Life. 36 


Change of the Earth, 156. Vide Situ- 
ation, 


C 1 E- 


I N D E X. 


CuERU BIN. 


The Cherubin with a Flaming Sword to 


guard Paradiſe, does not anſwer Me- 
ſopotamia, or any other Place on 
Earth, | 28 


. 


St. CLEMENT. 


St. Clement mentions ariother World, 
and the Antichthones, 205 


CAvITI ES. 


The vaſt Cavities of our Seas could not 
be made by any Agitation of mM 
a . 7 
How the Cavities were made. 243 


Several Caves and Cavities in the Earth. 


246 
The Earth in all Places full of Cavities. 
3 2 
The ſubterraneous Cavities cannot be 

better explained than on our Hypo- 
theſis, 257 
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D. 
DERIVATION. 


HE Derivation of Mankind from 
one Head, much favours the con- 
* tinuity of the antediluvian Globe, 174. 


DIFFICULTIES, F 


Difficulties attending the Opinion which 
aſſerts the terreſttial Globe to be from 
the Beginning as it now appears, 1 

Difficulties attending the Deluge in the 
common Hypotheſis. 4 

Great Difficulties attending the Waters 
of the antediluvian Earth, 1383 


"'DELVUGE. 


Eight other Oceans requſite for a De. 
luge. 6 

The Rain of "IN Days and Nights 21 
ficient for the Deluge. 

The Rain of forty Days and Nights 
could not make much above the hun- 

-* dredth Part of the Deluge. 10 


Forty 


LY.N + DMU EAX | 
Forty Years Rain would not mount to 
the Quantity of Water required an 
the Univerſal Deluge. 
All the ſubterraneous Waters, with or. 
ty Days Rain could not _— — | 
- Deluge 7 
The Deluge did not happen by: any 
new creation of Waters, 13 
It ha ppened and ceaſed by Degrees. 14 
The Aerial not the Siderial Heavens over- 
- flown by the Deluge. 68 
Why ſhould not the Heat be very im- 
moderate before the Deluge, if the 
Earth Were directly ſituated to the Sun. 
"08 
anne Doors aflerting there happened 
0 Rain before the ef 1 as now. 
e 
if before hs Deluge there was no Rain, 
neither were there Mountains. 171. 
If before the Deluge there were no 
Mountains, * were there Iſlands, 
or Seas. 178 
= Earth one entire Continent till the 
Deluge. ** 
No Navigation before the Deluge. 1 
What Year of the Creation the Deluge 
happened, _ „ 
re 


The Opinion of ſuch as think the De- 
luge was not Univerſal, but in ſome 
particular Region alone. 221 
Noab's Deluge could not be particular, 
or reſtrained to any —— Re- 
gion. N 2 
The general Cauſes of the Diſſolution of 
the Earth and of the Deluge, noted 
by Mojes, and St. Peter. 225 
The Deluge preordained as a puniſhment 
for the Sins of Mankind. 
It happened by the irru een [of -ths 
Waters of the great Abs. 233 
How the Waters of the great Abyſs, or 
Thehom-Rabbah, came = make the 
Deluge, and overflow the whole —__ 
How the is, and Swelling of % 
Waters came to continue for ſo 
Months in time of the Deluge. 237 
How the Waters and Waves of t 
einge came at length to abate. 


„„ Aid. 
The ſecond Cauſe of the Deluge a= 
by Moſes. ; 94-41 235 
510 ns... 


A notable Expteſſion of Diogenes. 147 
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Why the Alteration of. Spring and 


| the Diverſity of Sestöda i 1d" the 
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DISTEMPERS. 


Diſtempers cauſed by the. Change of Cli- 
mates; and why. 36 


* tumn affects the Body, bd induce; 
es 37 
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e from the Oblique en i 
Earth. a 1 155 
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The Opin Wh of our Fee 1% 


5 When the Seas, the Mountains, me 
Hills were made. | | 


Several 'Difficultics atending this Opi- 


* nion. 108. 
7 Pheiician Divinity explained, | 130 
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The ſuperabyſſian Earth, fir oy 
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0 Earth for Men to ye n, or our 
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The Matter, or Subſtance, of the ſub- 
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N 
The ſubabyſſian Earth much, like our 
Terra dannata of Chymiſts, 104 
The ſubabyſſian Earth N not forſake 
the 1 Waters, by 135 


ſwellin upriſin 105 
If the ſu byllin Earth had forſaken 
the 5 all Seas, Rivers, and 
Fountains would be dry. | 106 
No. Region or Surface of this terreſtrial 
Globe may be taken for the ſuba- 
byſſian Earth. 114 
The Hills, W Fountains, &c, are 
not meer utinations, or conti 
Parts of d. Buh 25 
Sacred and Profane Authors made men- 
tion of the ſuperabyſſian Earth. 121 
The ſuperabyſſian Earth inſinuated by 
Moſes. 122 
The antediluvian Earth ought to be of. 
an oval Figure, both according to 
the Syſtem of Copernicus, and that'of 
| © Theo Braby. 144 
Antiquity teacheth that the_ Situation of 
the Earth in regard to the Sun, is 
changed. 146 
The Mads of the Earth before its 
Change, was right and direct. 149 
ty dined Situation of the antediluvian 
Farth being allowed, all what Scrip- 
T.3 ture 
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ture and Fathers ſay of Paradiſe, are 
- eaſily explained. 160 
Why ſhould not the Heat be very im- 
a a before the Deluge, if the 
Earth was directly ſituated to the Sun, 


162 
The Earth one entire Continent till 
the Deluge came. | 173 


The polar Parts of the antediluyian 
© Earth higher than the intermediate, 
and why, I 8 
The Rivers and e of the primi- 
genial Earth flow'd from the Poles to 
the Equator, | 185 
How they diſcharged themſelves. 186 
"The antediluvian Earth divided into 
two Orbs or Worlds, Southern, and 
Northern, ene 
The Earth divided into two Worlds 
and two kinds of Men by antient 
Writers. 199 
The antediluvian Earth much higher 
than the Tops of our moſt high 
Mountains now ; and how fo, 214 
The antediluvian Earth compared to 


an Folipile, 4c 25 226 
How it was diſſolved in Time of the 


Deluge. 1 1 1 ibid. 
On i Our 
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Our Senſes witneſs the Earth to have 
been broken and torn aſunder. 229 
The plain Surface of this Earth is as 
hi as the Seas. | | 234 
How the Waters of the great Abyſs, 
or Thehom-Rabbah came to overflow 


the whole Earth. 435 
How the Earth altered its Situation, 
in regard to the Sun. 2.36 
How the Mountains, Vallies, and 
Plains were made on Earth, 24% 
How the Clefts, and Caverns of the 
Earth were made. | 243 | 
Several Caves and Hollows in the Earth. =o 
246 
Many Paſſages in the Bowels of the 
Earth for Water to run. 248 
| 


Seas, Sounds, Lakes, Rivers, and Streams 
in the Bowels of the Earth. 249 
Several dry Cavities in the Bowels of 

r 251 
Great Changes of the Earth, and Seas 
ſoon after the Deluge, more than in 
later Days; and why. 255 
The Earth in all Places full of Caves 
and Cavities. | _— - 
The firſt habitable Earth could not be 
of a Mountainy Form. *295 
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Dreadful Earthquakes which have vie 
pened, 22852 

Why Mountainous Regions very 2 
ject to Earthquakes. 


The antediluvian Earth diſſolved bal an 
Earthquake. 227 
| E 6 6. 


The Egg. more antient than the Hen, 


"IIA 

The Egg held as lacred by Antiquity z 
and why, 134 
Holy Scripture favourable to the Opi- 
nion of the worldly Egg. ibid, 
Why the terreſtrial Globe compared - to 
aft Egg. 135 
The Similitude Wendet the Egg and FL 
antediluvian Globe. I 37 


Ex On and ELI As. 


Enoch and Elias whether or no tranflated 
to the terreſtrial Paradiſe. 218 


Fre 
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Eu nor. 


Europe in many Places uſeleſs, unpro- 
fitable and noxious, 64, 
The Greatneſs, of the Mountains of 


EXAMPLE, 
The Example of a Water Mil com- 
pared to the human Body. 42 
Examples in our preſent terraqueous 
Globe of what was faid of the an- 
tediluvian World. 188 
The Exam ples of Sodom and Gommorab, 
and of he Atlantick Continent. 22 


ExPRES81 ON, 


A remarkable Expreſſion of Ariftiphanes. 

132 
Another of Diogenes, and Auaragoras. 147 
A notable et: of Bellarmin. 1 50 
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F. 


FATHERS, 


F Moſes underſtood Monthly Years, 
the antient Fathers and Patriarchs 
would have lived but twelve or fifteen 
Years, even Abrabem. 50 
Holy Fathers aſſerting Paradiſe to be ſi- 
tuated in the ſouthern Hemiſphere 
beyond the Equator. 195 
Four divers Claſſes of Fathers concern- 
ing the Place of Paradiſe. 20 
Holy Fathers aſſerting Paradiſe 8 
higher than the Earth, and reaching 
to the lunar Circle. ay 1 
How they are to be underſtood, 21 
They adviſe. us not to have Recourl, 
to. God, and to Miracles, for the 
Cauſes of natural Effects. 283 


FIRE. 


No ſubterraneous Fire, or Exhalation 
made the Sea- Gulf. 2868 
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IN D FE X. 
FIRMAMENT. 


The Firmament which God placed in 
midſt of the Waters, what: 121 


Moſes a of two Firmaments. 122 
' FLo00D-GAT xs. 1 


The Floodgates of Heaven related 6% 


Moſes; what. 239 
Fou NTAINS. 


To break up the Fountains of 1 great 
K 124 


G. 
GENEALOGY. 


H E heatheniſh Genealogy of 1 He 
ven and Earth, 126 


The faid Genealogy explained, ibid. 
GLoBE. 
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This terreſtrial Globe large enough for 
Mankind to inhabit therein. 


It did not at firſt proceed from the Hand 


of God as we now ſee it, 69 
Not ſuitable to God's Providence and 
| _ Goodneſs as it now appears. 61 

In ſevetal Regions of the inhabited 


Parts of the Globe Men live miſerably. 

63 

The greateſt Part of our terraqueous Globe 
ated do che Fiſh and wild Beaſts. 

64 

The terieſirial Globe 4 its Begin- 
ing from the Chaos. 72 

It gg not proceed from the Chaos 

as now it is. | - tbid 

Its efficient Principle. 128 

Of an oval Figre by the aſſertion of An- 
tiquity. _ 13 
The Similitude bet w/ ixt the Egg an 
the antediluvian Globe. 137 


Tho' our preſent .Globe had been ſphe- 
_ rical, it does not follow. that the an- 
tedituvian was ſo _ 142 


Out pręſent tetraqueous Globe not 


ſpherical. ibid. 
Obſer- 
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Obſervations on the Sphericity | of . 


Globe, anſwered. n 143 
The Situation of our preſent Globe in 
regard to the Sun, much bent, and 


oblique. E 
Why it not a right Situation, as 
= antediluvian Globe had. 162 


The derivation of Mankind from one 
Head, much favours the Continuity 
of the antediluyian Globe, 174. 
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The Heat of the hs is ſeven times 
gn in the Orb of Mercury, "than 
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' maderate before the Deluge if the 
Earth had been directly fituated 10 
the 199 5 85 9%, 6 
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The Height of Mountains in regat” ta, 
. the Sea, how to be taken 6 
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Hell is in the Center of the ſubabyſſian 


er | | 4 237 


HzMISPHERS: 11 


The ſouthern Hemiſphere was 1 of 
Men from Adam's Fall till the De- 


luge. 212 
Paradite is and was ſituated in the 


ſouthern Hemiſphere, beyond the 


er ä 195 
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The Aerial Heavens, not the Siderial; 
were overflown 1 the Deluge. 68 
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not meer Agglutinations, or contigual 
1 of the Earth. 114 
' Vide Mountains. | 
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Homan. 

* Bodies minke is Gard fovernl 
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It could not forſake the Waters by any 
- fwelling or upriſing, 105 


No 


— —  — 
* 


va N D E X 
No Region, or Surface of this terreſtrial 
Globe may be taken for the ſuba- 


byſſian Earth. | 114 
The ſubabyſſian Earth _ pang}; 
and Why. DRE 0 
eee vide Subabyſſian. om 
bor 


' The a of the Sun EB cer greater 
in the Orb of Mercury, than on 
Earth. ä 56 


— 


30 FERABYBSSIAN, 


The ths Earth how 8 89 


Sacred and prophane Authors made men- 
tion of the ſu ſſian Earth. 121 
It was inſinuated by Mo/es.122.ide Earth. 


--SUPPOSIT I ON; 


Our Suppoſition is true, or no Earth 


for Man to live upon. 100. Vide Hypo- 
. theſis, 


SURFACE 


IN D E X. 
| s aer 


No Surface of this Earth may be taken 
for the ſubabyſſian Earth. 114 
No Surface of this Earth perfectly equal, 
or on a Level. 116 
In vain we ſeek for any common Sur 


face of equal Height ibid. 
The Surface of the Water draws itſelf 
to a ſpherical Convexity. 224 
The- plain Surface of this Earth as high 
as the Seas. Ke 234 
 $SwoRD." | 
The Planting Sword of the Cherubin be⸗ 
"op I _ Fo 28 
1 1 T. / 
: T EXT. 


EEE Text of 29 45 | 
vouring the Si of mo Situa- 
tion of the Earth, ä 151 


Pd 


1,-N DE: 
The Meaning of that Text is not, that 


the Flood never again return. 1 54 
The Rs Gen. viii. v. 22. explained. 


e 0280 
TERRAQUEOPS 


The greateſt part of our terraqueous Globe 
dedicated to the Fiſh and wild Beaſts. 64. 
Tho' our preſent. terraqueous Globe were 
. ſpherical, it does not follow that the 
| antedilurian was ſo. obo Ht 
Our reſent terraqueous is not 
ſpherical ibid. 
Obſervations on the Spheri icity of our 
preſent terreſtrial Globe, anſwered. 143 
Our v6) Globe is a great con- 
- fuſed without Ocder, or Diſ- 
poſition, 240. Vi 4 Globe. 


TERRESTRIAL, © - 


Difficulties attending the Opi inion which 
aſſerts the terrefirial Globe to be 


from the Beginning, as it now 5. 


Tis de terreſtrial Globe large enough for 
Mankind to inhabit pr, A= „ 
It did not at firſt proceed from . 

| Hands 


FN UN 


Hands of God, as we now ſee it. 60 
As now it ſtands, it is not- ſuitable to 
God's Providence and Goodneſs. 61 
It took its Beginning from the Chavs, 72 
1 not proceed from it as now it 


| ibid. 
The terreſtrial groſs Parts both of the 


© Air, fafficient to make up 
u byſſian Earth. Bg 
The "liczent Principle of the terreſtrial 

Globe, 128 


gure. _ 133 
TRE HOM-RAEB BAR. 


Thehom-Rabbah, or eng 
what. 5 


Our preſent Seas cannot be meant 
| the Moſaical Thehom-Rabbab, 14 A 


THUNDER, 


No Thunder i in the Antediluvian _ 
17 


B b To n w- 


primigenial Water, and Air, 2 to 
the Bottom 85 
N * terreſtrial articles in 


Antiquity aſſerts it was of an oval Fi 


. 


t N D EN 
Ton u- Bo uv. 


The Tobu-Bobu, or primigenia Chaos, 
20 1. 81 


Ton E and TonIck, 


| A Tone, and Tonick Body, what. 44 
All Tonick Bodies are longer preſerved in 
- the lame, than in divers Mediums. ibid 


Torr ZONE, 


The Holy Fathers aſſert Paradiſe to have 
been = ond the Torrid Zone. 28 
The Holy Fathers underſtand the Torrid 
Zone. by the Flaming Turning Sword. 
The Regions dee the Torrid Zone 
Ae before the Deluge, and 


why. 164 
The Torrid Zone before the Deluge 
- void of all moiſture, 187 


The Opinion of ſuch as thought our Torrid 
Zone, to be nn table, from whence 


it proceeded, 197 
The Torrid Zone unkabitable, accord- 
ing to antient Writers, 198 


T 1 fr The 
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N D 
The Torrid Zone not ſo unpracticable 
1 immediately after Adam's fall. 211 
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V. 
* VAL LIZ S. \ 
. | \ 5 12 
8 OME Vallies deeper than the Surface 
of the Ocea 115 
How Vallies, ins, and Mountains 
were made. 242 


V APOURS, 


Vapours before the Deluge. 130 
The Motions. of the Wind and Vapours. 
before the Deluge far different from 

what they now have. ibid 
The Motion and Courſe of Vapours be- 
fore the Deluge, was towards the 
Poles. | 181 


The Vapours about the Poles condenſet 


into Water, and a perpetual * 
| | | 182 


Bhs Fs 


* D E * 


VIS ou. 


Why Men do not continue in the ſame 


ee and Strength, for many Ages, 
as when twenty Years old, 39 


V1R G1L IUS. 


* 


Virgilius Biſbop af Saliſbury, why con- 
' Gemned by the Church. 202 


O Water above the Heavens, ti 

All the ſubterraneous Waters, with 

forty Days Rain, could not make up 

_ the Deluge. - 12 
Water turned into eternal Ice in the We 
of Saturn. 
No Motion of Water dd make 45 
vaſt Cavities of our Seas. | 


5 


INDEX 
Neither could our Jun Mountains and 
Rocks be made ©: od 
The grols terreſtrial Particles both of the 

b 7 8 and Air, ſunk to 

ttom es. 8 
The Firmament 40 God placed 1 

the midſt of the Waters, ag 121 

The Spirit of God moving over the pri- 
migenial Waters. 129 
Unmoved Water, forms itſelf into a 
ſpherical Figure, but agitated becomes 
of an Oval Figure. 13138 
Water preſs d, or agitated, in one Place, 
m where it is leſs preſſed, or agi- 
ta 139 
All Waters before the Deluge fell from 

the Air. +: 392 
What Moſes means by his celeſtial Wa- 

ters, or above the Firmament. 183 
Great Difficulties attending the Waters of 

the antediluvian Eartn. ii 
No. Waters came to the Equator befare 

the Deluge. "07. 
Waters as increaſed flow ſtill to the — 

Land, when not hindered. 223 

The Surface of the Water forms itſelf to 
. ſpherical Convexity, 4 224 


Ho 


IN D EX 
How the Waters of the great Abyſß, or 
Thebom-Rabbah, came to Gs overliow the 
whole Earth, e 
How the Rage and Swellin of the Wa- 
ters came to continue for ſo many 
Months in time of the Deluge. 2357 
How the Waters and Waves of 
Deluge came at length to abate. 1bid 
Why, wherever we a we find Water. 


eg 50 
Sibtcrriinzois Waters with their Cauſes 
15  Receptacics W e 25 


WAA XII L. 


The Example of a Water Mill ont | 
to the human Body. 442 
«+ HS 8N 
The Motion, or Agitation of Waves in 
our deep Ocean reach not to the Bot- 
—_—_. | 3 
WI N p. 


The Motion of the Wind before the 
Deluge, far different from what it now 
has. | _ 
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The antediluvian World periſhed ö by 

" TR. | 3 

Why the exterior World work more upon 
Natural than Artificial Machines, 


Forty Examples in our preſent Globe of 
what is faid of the Antediluvian World, 


1535. 
Vide Antediluvian, and Earth. 3 
| 8 2 
Y, 


. 


HR Years of the Patriarchs before 
the Deluge reſtrained by ſome 
Authors to Lunar monthly Years, 

4G 
_ The 


; , ; 
The Years of the Antediluvians were not 
28 but ſolar, or great lunar 
| G K 2 47 
* ds als of the ſolar Year. 48 
He afligns twelve Months to his Year,” 
e Vide Moſes, 
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